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THE VALLEY OF THE NAUGATUCK. 


EW towns or cities, of the Old World or 

New, can boast of a greater degree of 
beauty of situation, or of environs more 
replete with the picturesque, than Birming- 
ham. Indeed, to this village must be as- 
signed the most attractive situation of 
the valley towns. It occupies a bold emi- 
nence, as it were the point of a cape, washed 
on the one side by the waters of the Housa- 
tonic, on the other by those of the Nauga- 
tuck. Just below the town the two rivers 
united spread themselves over a consider- 
able extent of surface, affording the appear- 
ance of a lake bordered with bold hills, 
portions of which are wild, and thickly 
wooded, others under a high state_of culti- 
vation. In the midst of the seeming lake 
an island appears, adding greatly to the 
beauty of the whole landscape. On the 
left is the parent town of Derby, with its 
antique buildings. At a short distance 

Vou. X1.—29 





below Derby the breadth of the stream is 
greatly narrowed, and on the left of the 
landscape an opening is seen between the 
hills through which the river passes gn- 
ward to the sea. In every direction from 
the village the views are of the most pic- 
turesque and varied description. On the 
one side, looking up the valley of the 
Naugatuck, the village of Ansonia appears 
in the distance, forming a charming feature 
in the landscape ; on the other, the Valley 
of the Housatonic affords views of great 
beauty, though perhaps not as varied as 
those of its lesser but more romantic tribu- 
tary. 

The view of Birmingham which I pre- 
sent was taken near a rock known as the 
** Lover’s Leap,” on the east side of the 
river, about one fourth of a mile south of 
Derby. Upon the left of the engraving, 
the opening which appears is the Valley 
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of the Housatonic ; corresponding with this, 
on the opposite side of the village, is the 
Naugatuck River. 

Derby boasts an antiquity greater than 
any other town of the Naugatuck Valley. 
As early as 1653, Governor Goodyear and 
others in New Haven purchased a con- 
siderable tract at this place. The settle- 
ment was commenced the following year ; 
this was twenty-three years before the 
settlement of Waterbury. The original 
name of Derby was Paugasset. 

The year succeeding the settlement the 
inhabitants presented a petition to the 
general court of New Haven for the priv- 
ileges of a distinct town. ‘This petition 
was granted by the court, and also per- 
mission to purchase a considerable addi- 
tional tract. The inhabitants of Milford 
were greatly dissatisfied with this proced- 
ure, as Paugasset had been a part of that 
town from its first settlement. Trumbull, 


in his ‘* History of Connecticut,” says: 


“They therefore remonstrated against the 
doings of the court at its next session, and in- 
duced that body to reconsider its vote, at least 
so far as to order that Paugasset should remain 
a part of Milford, unless the respective parties 
should mutually consent to have the act of in- 
corporation go into effect. 

“In 1657 and 1659 a further purchase was 
made of the chief sagamores, We-ta-na-mow and 
Ras-ke-nu-te, and the purchase was afterward 
confirmed by the chief sachem, Okenuck.” 


The settlement seems to have continued 
very small up to the year 1675, when, upon 
a second application for town privileges, 
Paugasset was represented as numbering 
but twelve families, and that about the 
same number were intending to remove 
there. The settlers had made at this time 
a provision for the support of the Gospel, 
having procured a minister and built a 
house for him. Upon this renewed appli- 
cation the assembly granted them the privi- 
leges of a town, and it was called Derby. 
Birmingham and Ansonia are parishes of 
Derby. 

The antiquated appearance of the parent 
town, with its quaint old store-houses and 
other edifices, presents a striking contrast 
to its youthful and vigorous offspring. 
The illustration exhibits the greater part 
of the village known as Derby proper. 
The river is navigable to the landing here 
for vessels of about eighty tons, there being 
ten feet of water. 

From the war of the Revolution to the 
early part of the present century, the com- 





merce of Derby was very considerable ; a 
one period it exceeded that of New Haven. 
The people of Derby date the decline in 
their commerce to the building of the 
Washington bridge at Sratford. 

In 1824 the first steamboat was placed 
upon this route, the ‘* General Lafayette,” 
running between Derby and New York. 
This was before the commencement of 
steam navigation between Bridgeport and 
New York. The ‘General Lafayette” 
was succeeded by the ‘ Housatonic,” 
which was hauled off on account of the 
obstructions of the drawbridge. From 
this period to the present steamboats have 
from time to time plyed upon these waters. 

Returning to the earlier history of the 
Valley of the Naugatuck, its lower portion, 
as well as the banks of the Housatonic 
near its junction with the Naugatuck, were 
favorite haunts of the aborigines. The 
relics scattered thickly over this region 
are, perhaps, of as ancient origin as any to 
be found in the country. A few years 
since specimens of pottery were found 
deeply imbedded in the earth, which showed 
evidence of skill in manufacture unknown 
to the Indians who existed here at the 
period of the settlement of this valley. 

Within the bounds of the original settle- 
ment of Derby was a mound or hill, which 
contained a number of graves marked with 
rude stones placed at the head and feet ; 
some were of ordinary length, others of al- 
most gigantic size. No tradition could be 
gathered respecting them, except that 
‘Indians were buried there ;” and they 
were supposed to be the remains of some 
long departed tribe, who, from their method 
of placing their memorial stones, must 
have been acquainted in some degree with 
the customs of the white men.* 

Mr. De Forest, in his * History of the 
Indians of Connecticut,” designates the 
tribe who occupied the northern part of 
the original town of Derby, as the “ Nauga- 
tuck Indians.” Below the confluence of 
the Naugatuck River with the Housatonic, 
the Indians living upon the borders of the 
stream were known as the Paugussetts or 
Wepawaugs. The last sachem of this 
tribe was Konckapotanauh, who died at 
his home, in Derby, about the year 1731. 
Mr. De Forest says : 





© For the facts contained in the last two 
paragraphs, I am indebted to Dr. T. A. Dutton 
and Mrs, E. Stone. 
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“ After this event the nation broke up: some 
joined the Potatucks ; some went to the country 
of the Six Nations; some perhaps migrated to 
Scatacook ; and of those on the eastern bank 
of the river very few remained about their 
ancient seats. In 1774 the Milford part of 
the tribe was reduced to four persons, who lived 
on a small reservation at Turkey Hill, now in 
the township of Derby. 

“The Naugatuck Indians, or the band to 
which I shall give that name, resided at the 
falls of the Naugatuck, about five miles above 
its confluence with the Housatonic.” 


Jo or Joseph Mauwehu was the son 
of a Pequot Indian, who was the king or 
sachem of the Scatacook tribe of Indians in 
Kent. His father placed him in the family 
of one of the settlers of Derby, where he 
lived until he was twenty-one. When Jo 
arrived at his majority his father presented 
him with a tract of land in the northern 
part of the town of Derby, now called Sey- 
mour. Here he collected a few followers 
about him, over whom he exercised the 
rights of a sachem. Jo was here known 
by the name of Chuse, tradition stating 
that he received this nick-name from his 
peculiar pronunciation of the word choose. 

Chuse built his wigwam near the falls of 
the river in the present town of Seymour. 
The white population at that time was 
This 


very small, but soon after increased. 
settlement was long known by the name 


of Chusetown. This chief seems to have 
been a kindly-disposed Indian, and is re- 
ported to have lived on the most amicable 
terms with the whites in his neighborhood, 
supporting himself mostly by the products 
of hunting and fishing. Chuse, with all 


his amiable qualities, had one failing not | 


entirely unknown at the present day among 
the civilized race who have monopolized 
the hunting grounds of the sachem ; that 
was a decided preference for strong drink 
over water. He seems to have been of 
that class who say, “ water is very well 
in its way; but for a steady drink give me 
rum.” ‘ He used to come, when he was 
thirsty, to a fine spring, bursting from a 
solid rock at the foot of a hill; and there 
he would sit down on the bank by the side 
of that spring, and drink the sweet water 
as it gushed from the rock, and praise it, 
and say that if there was only another 
spring, just such a spring, of rum, flowing 
by the side of it, he would ask for nothing 
more, but should be perfectly happy.” 
Chuse was a bold hunter, and a large, 
athletic man. He used to kill, in this vicin- 
ity, deer, wild turkeys, and occasionally a 





bear. In addition to these means of liveli- 
hood Chuse and his followers made an annu- 
al excursion to the sea-side. Their mode 
of living was somewhat different from that 
of the crowds that now annually go down 
the same valley for the same purpose. 
The Indians used to say they were “ going 
down to salt,” and the same phraseology 
has been, to some extent, continued to the 
present day. Chuse and his companions 
were in the habit of going down the river 
in a sail-boat, and when they arrived near 
the mouth of the stream, they made a tent 
of the sail of their boat, and enjoyed the 
sea air and sea food for two or three weeks. 
They were not probably encumbered with 
as many packages, extra band-boxes, etc., 
as the “‘ Flora M’Flimseys” of the present 
day, who make similar excursions, not 
with the view of encamping on Milford 
shore, but to spend a few weeks at that 
charming resort, the Ansantawae House on 
Charles Island, nearly opposite the original 
sea-shore resort of the natives of the 
Naugatuck Valley. It is highly probable 
that the early excursionists down the val- 
ley, unlike those of the present day, were 
quite satisfied with “ nothing to wear.” 

That must have been an independent 
and agreeable sea-side life of Chuse and 
his party ; and besides, the Indians exhib- 
ited a degree of tact which made their sum- 
mer excursions profitable. With all our 
boasted advancement of the present day, 
few are able to make a summer trip to any 
known watering-place a source of revenue. 
The Indians found in the vicinity of Milford 
an abundance of oysters and clams ; of the 
latter they collected large quantities, which 
they boiled, and dried in the sun. These 
were afterward strung and carried with 
them on their return home, affording a 
considerable stock of provisions for the 
remainder of the year. These clams were 
also a considerable article of traffic with 
the natives of the interior, who were glad 
to exchange their dried venison for the 
products of the sea-shore. This appears 
to have been the earliest barter trade 
known in this valley, and certainly exhib- 
its business tact as inherent to the natives, 
as well as to their successors. Hence, in 
more ways than one, the earlier sea-side 
excursions of the people of the Naugatuck 
Valley paid a better per centage than those 
of the present day. 

Barber, in his “‘ Historical Collections 
of Connecticut,” traces the origin of the 
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name of Naugatuck to Chusetown. He 
says the name was originally Nau-ko- | 
tunk, which signifies in the Indian language, | 
One Large Tree, and was so named from 

a large tree which formerly stood near 

Rock Rimmon, about three fourths of a | 
mile north of the falls of the Naugatuck, 
in the present town of Seymour. 

There was formerly a large Indian 
burial ground at Seymour; the graves, in 
accordance with the Indian custom, were 
covered with small heaps of stones. This 
land was purchased in the early part of 


the present century, and every vestige of 
the Indians has been unfortunately de- 
stroyed. 

Barber relates an ingenious contrivance 
of the people here for traveling before 


there were any roads. The Indians as 
well as the whites attended ‘* meeting” at 
Derby. ‘ Those of the whites who died 
here were conveyed on horse litters to be 
buried at Derby. These litters were made 
by having two long poles attached to two 
horses, one of which was placed before 
the other; the ends of the poles were 
fastened, one on each side of the forward | 
horse, and the other ends were fastened | 
to the horse behind. A space was left | 
between the horses, and the poles at this 
place were fastened together by cross | 
pieces, and on these were placed what- 
ever was to be carried.” 





Chuse remained at this place forty- 
eight vears, and then removed to Seata- 
cook in Kent, whither most of the Derby 
Indians went. He died at Scatacook at 
the age of about eighty. He had ten 
children, of whom, his youngest 
daughter, Eunice Mauwehu, was living at 
the latter place about ten years since. 

An interesting story is related of an 
Indian having been accidentally killed by 
a white man about the time of the first set- 
tlement of Seymour. Noah Durand, the 
white man, and John Sunk, the Indian, 
were hunting deer upon opposite sides of 
the river. It was in the dusk of a sum- 
mer’s evening, at the hour when the deer 
were in the habit of going down into the 
river to cool themselves. The bushes 
were thick upon the borders of the stream, 
and Durand, hearing a rustling among 
them on the opposite side of the river, 
aimed his gun in that direction and fired. 
The Indian shrieked, as he received the 
charge, ** You have killed me.” Durand 
instantly rushed across the river to his 
assistance, and brought water to the dying 
Indian in his shoe. He drank it and ex- 
pired. This occurred about one mile be- 
low the bridge at Seymour. ‘A kind of 
arbitration was afterward held upon this 
case by the white people and the Indians. 
One of the Indian witnesses remarked 
that he ‘never knew of deer wearing red 


one 
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stockings before.’ The Indians, how- | 
ever, appeared satisfied that their coun- 
tryman was killed by mistake, and ever 
afterward made Mr. Durand’s house their 
stopping place.” 

A lady friend in Derby has at my re- 
quest kindly furnished me with some rec- 
ollections of the last of the Indian race in 
this vicinity, from which I extract the fol- 
lowing with the song of Magawiska: 

Of the once numerous remnants of the 
native Indian tribes, who in the olden time 
frequented the Valley of the Naugatuck, 
but few remain at the present day. As 
elsewhere in the frontier and middle 
states, their glory has departed. A few 
of mixed descent may be found, but in the 
stunted and bloated figure, reeling with in- 
temperance, not a vestige of the by-gone 


“Indian warrior race, 
Whose light form rose in lofty grace.” 


About the close of the last century, by 
the arrangement made by the state gov- 





ernment, certain tracts of land in each 
town were appropriated to the Indians. 
The reservation in Derby was located in 
the southern part, at a place called Tur- 
key Hill, near the bank of the Naugatuck 
River, and at this place were collected | 
nearly all that remained in the town. The | 
only one among them worthy of notice | 


was the widow of John Hatchet. She 
died about thirty-five or forty years since, 
and was about one hundred years old. She 
was known to have said, many years be- 
fore her death, that she remembered when 
the main street of Derby was only a foot 
path on the river bank. She was nearly 
six feet in height, and her invariable dress 
was a blanket worn after the Indian man- 
ner, and a black hat, the gift of a neigh- 
boring farmer. She alone, of all that 
remained of her kindred, retained the up- 
right form and stately tread of her race. 
Though degraded and debased by intem- 
perance, she still retained almost to the 
close of her centennial life many of the 
peculiar Indian traits, and these were 
often strikingly apparent when questioned 
of early events in the history of her family 
and tribe. It had been said by an aged 
woman, who, though younger than herself, 
remembered her in her youth, that she was 
the daughter of a chief at Chusetown 
(Humphreysville,) and that she was seen 
when young dressed in an Indian blanket, 
trimmed with silver fringe, and with a 
head dress of feathers and wampum. 
This was repeated to her, and she was 


| asked if it was so; with her customary 


“ugh,” she planted her oaken stick upon 
the ground, and resting her hands upon 
it, like one of G. P. R. James’s heroes of 
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later days, ‘ she fell into a fit of thought.” 
She raised her head after a while, and 
passing her brawn and bony fingers over 
her eyes, as if to clear away the mists of 
the past, she said, “I’ve forgot; so long 
ago.” 

At another time she was asked, *“* What 
did the Indians call these rivers, the Hou- 
satonic and the Naugatuck?” she replied, 
* You do not speak it right; you must 
say Naugatuck, Ousutenuck.” Her usual 
reply at receiving a gift was, “Arumshe- 
moke,” (Thank you kindly.) “ Now you 
must say Ta-putney,” (You are welcome.) 

The song of Molly or Magawiska, (an 
Indian name given her, her own being un- 
known,) was written by Doctor J. Hard- 
year some years before her death; he 
was a physician of talent and respectabil- 
ity, and a native of Derby. 


THE SONG OF MAGAWISKA, THE LAST OF 
HER TRIBE. 
DesErteD and drear is the place 
Where the huts of my fathers arose ; 
Alone, and the last of my race, 
I watch where their ashes repose. 


‘The calumet now is no more ; 
The hatchet no longer is red; 
The wampum our warriors wore 
Now molders along with the dead. 
Once we listen’d to hear the war-song, 
As we floated on Naugatuck’s wave; 
Then the arm of the hunter was strong, 
And the soul of the warrior was brave. 


Now lonely and drear is the place 
Where the huts of my fathers arose ; 
Alone, and the last of my race, 
I watch where their ashes repose, 


Derby seems to have been a patriotic 
place in the war of the Revolution. 
Among the natives of this town, whose 
names have been prominent in the annals 
of the republic, are those of General 
Humphreys, the friend and aid de camp 
of Washington; General William Hull, a 
brave and useful officer of the war of the 
Revolution, who tarnished his hitherto 
unsullied reputation by the surrender of 
Detroit to the British 
Commodore Isaac Hull, the gallant hero 
of the ** Constitution,” was also a native of 
Derby. 

Some interesting stories are related of 
Joseph Hull, the father of Commodore 
Hull. In early life he engaged in the 
West India trade ; at the commencement 
of the war of the Revolution, he received 


the appointment of lieutenant of artillery, | 








and was made prisoner at the capture of 
Fort Washington, on York island, in 1776. 

In defense of this fortress, he is reputed 
to have behaved with great gallantry. He 
remained in captivity two years. At 
length he was exchanged, and his unbroken 
spirit was once more given to the service 
of his country. 

Shortly after he was appointed to the 
command of some boats on Long Island 
Sound, formerly used in the whale fishery, 
but now fitted out to annoy the enemy, as 
opportunity might offer. In this limited 
but dangerous sphere of action, he gave 
earnest of a mind and spirit, which, under 
other circumstances, would probably have 
developed more important results. 

On one oceasion a British armed schoon- 
er was lying in the Sound. She was en- 
gaged in transporting provisions from the 
country to New York, where the British 
army was then stationed. Lieutenant Hull 
proposed to some of his companions, of 
the town of Derby, to go out and capture 
the schooner. 

On the evening appointed, twenty men, 
placing themselves under the command of 
Lieutenant Hull, embarked in a large boat, 
similar to those used in carrying wood to 
the city of New York. The men lay con- 
cealed in the bottom of the boat; and the 
dusk of the evening favoring the decep- 
tion, it had the appearance of being loaded 
with wood. As they approached, the sen- 
tinel on deck hailed them. 

Lieutenant Hull, who was steering, an- 
swered the call, but continuing his course, 
came quite near the vessel, without ex- 
citing suspicion, when, by a sudden move- 
ment, he drew close alongside of her. 
His men, well armed, sprung on the deck. 
The commander of the schooner was sleep- 
ing below, and aroused by the firing of 
the sentinel, he made an attempt to gain 
the deck, but was instantly shot dead. 

The Americans immediately fastened 
down the hatches, took possession of the 


| vessel, and carried her in triumph up to 
in the last war. | 


Derby.* 

Another story is related of Lieutenant 
Hull’s success in circumventing a small 
party of the enemy whom he met at a place 
called * the Cove,” about three miles west 
of New Haven. He succeeded in making 





° For the foregoing account the writer is in- 
debted to the biography of General William 
Hull, by James Freeman Clarke. 
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them believe that he had a considerable 
armed force stationed at a little distance, 
and actually forced them to return to New 
Haven. The party were extremely ex- 
asperated when they learned that his pre- 
tended American force was all a ruse, and 
that they had been driven back by a single 
man. 

Lieutenant Hull, although exceedingly 
circumscribed in his sphere of action, cer- 
tainly exhibited great bravery and ability. 
But it was left to his distinguished son, 
Commodore Isaac Hvll, to exhibit his gal- 
lantry and ability in a more extended field. 
He it was whose skill and bravery first 
gave the American people a confidence in 
their prowess on the sea. Early in life 
he adopted the profession of a seaman, 
and soon after was placed in command of 
a vessel. He occupied this position at the 
first establishment of the navy, and at that 
time received the appointment of lieutenant. 

The first of his gallant exploits which 
attracted the attention of the public, was 
the admirable seamanship which he dis- 
played in his escape from a British squad- 
ron, consisting of one ship of the line, four 
frigates, a brig, and a schooner, one frigate 
being within gun-shot. This occurred on 
the 17th July, 1812. He left the Chesa- 
peake Bay on the 12th of the same month. 
The chase continued for sixty hours, dur- 
ing which time the gallant crew remained 
steadily, at their posts. The enemy is 
said to have expressed great admiration 
of the skill with which Captain Hull ma- 
neuvered his vessel and effected his es- 
cape. 

The brilliant achievement of Commo- 
dore Hull on the 19th of the ensuing 
month, in command of the Constitution, in 
her engagement with the ‘‘ Guerriere,” is 
too well known to require recapitulation 
here. In conversation with the venerable 
Professor Silliman, a few days since, he 
mentioned to me some interesting facts, 
which I quote as accurately as possible 
from his own words. In Mr. Silliman’s 
work, published some years since, entitled 
“A Tour from Hartford to Quebec,” he 
relates a conversation which he held with 
a British officer in Canada, who expressed 
great admiration for Commodore Hull, and 
especially for the magnanimity which he 
exhibited in the celebrated engagement 
between the ‘“ Constitution” and ‘* Guer- 
riere.” The officer stated that at one 
moment the ‘* Guerriere” was completely 





within his power, and he might have in- 
stantly decided the victory by raking her, 
but that he let the opportunity pass in or- 
der to give her another chance to return 
his fire. Commodore Hull, on seeing this 
published, wrote at once to Professor Sil- 
liman, and declined in full to receive any 
credit for such supposed generosity. He 
said, ‘* However beautiful might appear 
such magnanimity, I am obliged to dis- 
claim it altogether. My duty was to take 
the ship, and I did it as soon as possible.” 

In the letter to which I refer, he goes 
on to give an account of the engagement ; 
he states that the “‘ Guerriere” commenced 
her fire at a considerable distance, but 
with little effect. Not a gun was dis- 
charged on board the ‘“ Constitution” for 
a considerable time. Lieutenant Morris 
came to him repeatedly to say, that he 
found it almost impossible to restrain his 
men ; the balls of the enemy were dropping 
fast about them. At last, when within 
pistol-shot, he gave the command so anx- 
iously expected by his men: “ Now,” said 
he, “give it to her! Give it to her!” 
The action lasted thirty minutes ; and at 
the time the “* Guerriere” surrendered, she 
had not a spar standing above her decks, 
and her hull below and above water was 
completely shattered. 

Professor Silliman further added, that 
Professor Morse was at that time a student 
of art in London ; a fellow-student called 
one morning at his room in Somerset 
House, and presented him with a morning 
paper, containing the official announce- 
ment of the surrender of Detroit by Gen- 
eral Hull, saying, ‘1 have the honor to 
announce to you the surrender of your 
distinguished fellow-countryman, General 
William Hull, at Detroit.” The young 
American felt that this was most uncour- 
teous on the part of his English fellow. 
student ; but he was enabled to balance 
the account the next day, by calling upon 
him, and announcing the brilliant achieve- 
ment of Commodore Hull in taking the 
Guerriere. 

Professor Silliman further remarked, 
that the universal joy and exultation 
throughout the country when the news 
of Hull’s victory over the “ Guerriere” 
became known, was unparalleled. 

The following account of a singular 
phenomenon which occurred in this town, 
is from a letter published in the Connec 


| ticut Gazette, under date of Derby, Fet 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND PARSONAGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


ruary 18, 1764, and signed by several 
prominent individuals of the place : 


“On the evening of the seventh instant, Feb- 
uary, 1764, there was a violent storm of hail 
and rain; the next morning after, was observed 
a large breach in a hill on the west side of the 
old river, (this was a little north of Birming- 
ham, perhaps eighty to one hundred rods,) sup- 
posed to be occasioned by some subterraneous 
wind or fire; the breach is about twenty feet 
deep, though much caved in; in length one 
hundred and thirteen feet ; about sixty rods of 
land was covered with the gravel and sand 
cast out of the cavity ; trees, of about a foot in 
diameter, were carried one hundred and sev- 
enty-three feet distant; some small stones, 
about the bigness of walnuts, were carried with 
such velocity, that they stuck fast in a green 
tree that stood near the cavity; a large dry 
log, better than two feet in diameter, was car- 
ried up so far in the air, that, by the force of 
the fall, one end of it stuck so fast in the 
ground, that it kept the other end up. The 
narrowest part of the breach is about thirty 
feet at the surface of the ground, and the bot- 
tom of the breach is crooking, winding much 
like the streaks of lightning.’’? 


The village of Birmingham is of de- 
cidedly recent creation for a Connecticut 
town, and was commenced in 1834. Bar- 





* A light was seen on the spot in the evening before 
the explosion. It was accompanied by a loud report, 
and some fossil substances ejected, which were ana- 
lyzed by Doctor Munson, of New Haven, and found to 
contain arsenic and sulphur.— Webster on Pestilence, 
vol. i, p. 262. 





ber, in his ‘* Historical Collections of Con- 
necticut,” says of it: ‘“* There are at the 
present (July 1, 1836) about twenty dwell- 
ing-houses and three mercantile stores.” 
The view, at this time published, of Bir- 
mingham in the same work, presents a 
great contrast with the Birmingham of 
1857, which appears at the commence- 
ment of this article. The water which sup- 
plies the mills at this place is taken from 
the Naugatuck River, and is brought in a 
canal the distance of one and a half miles. 

The sketch which I present of the 
public square, Birmingham, exhibits the 
west and a part of the north side of this 
inclosure. The church which appears 
upon the right is the Methodist. This 
ehurch was organized in 1793 by Rev. 
Jesse Lee. It was originally located near 
the Derby Landing. The Congregational 
church, which appears upon the left of the 
engraving, was organized in 1846. The 
edifice occupying the center of the cut is 
the high school. 

St. James’s Church (Episcopal) is sit- 
uated upon the east side of the public 
square. This church was organized pre- 
vious to 1700, and is one of the oldest 
Episcopal organizations in the country. 
The present edifice is the fourth construct- 
ed by this society, and was built in 1841. 
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THE OLD MAN’S HOME. 


WAS walking out on the evening of 

the 18th of April, 1843, when my at- 
tention was arrested by a sigh from some 
one near me. I turned round, and saw a 
venerable old man seated upon a fragment 
of rock by the road-side. His hair was 
white as silver ; his face deeply furrowed, 
and yet pervaded by a general expression 
of childish simplicity, which formed a 


strong contrast to the lines which must 
have been indented upon it by care and 
suffering, no less than the lapse of years. 
I cannot recall the words of the chance 
observation which I addressed to him: 
but it related to the lateness and inclem- 
ency of the season, and I was at once 
struck by the singularity of his reply. 
** Yes, yes,” he said musingly, ‘‘ the win- 
ter has indeed been very Jong and dreary ; 





and yet it has been gladdened, from time 





to time, by a few glimpses of the coming 
spring.” 

I now observed him moreclosely. There 
was a strangeness in his dress which first 
excited my suspicion, and I fancied that I 
could detect a restlessness in his light 
blue eye which spoke of a mind that had 
gone astray. ‘ Old man,” I said, “ you 
seem tired: have you come from far ?”’ 

“ Ah, woe is me,” he replied, in the 





same melancholy tone as before ; “I have, 


indeed, traveled a long and solitary jour- 
ney ; and at times I am weary, very weary ; 
but my resting-place now must be near at 
hand.” 

‘And whither, then,” I asked, “are 
you going ?” 

“ Home, sir, home,” he replied; and 
while his voice lost its sadness, his face 
seemed to brighten, and his eye grow 
steady at the thought ; “I hope and believe 
that I am going home.” 
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I now imagined that I had judged him 
hastily, and that the answers which I had 
ascribed to a wandering intellect proceed- 
ed in truth from depth of religious feeling. 
In order to ascertain this, I asked : “ Have 
you been long a traveler ?” 

‘* Four score and thirteen years,” he 
replied; and observing my look of as- 
sumed wonder, he repeated a second time, 
more slowly and sadly than before, “ Four 
score and thirteen years.” 

“The home,” I said, ‘ must be very 
far off that requires so long a journey.” 

** Nay, nay, kind sir, do not speak thus,” 
he answered : “ our home is never far off ; 
and I might, perhaps, have arrived at it 
years and years ago. But often during 
the early spring I stopped to gather the 
flowers that grew beneath my feet; and 
once I laid me down and feli asleep upon 
the way. And so more than four score 
and thirteen years have been wanted to 
bring me to the home which many reach 
in a few days. Alas! all whom I love 
most dearly have long since passed me on 
the road, and I am now left to finish my 
journey alone.” 

During this reply, I had become alto- 
gether ashamed of my former suspicion, 
and I now looked into the old man’s face 
with a feeling of reverence and love. The 
features were unchanged ; but instead of 
the childish expression which I had before 
observed, I believed them to be brightened 
with the heavenliness of the second child- 
hood, while the restlessness of the light 
blue eye only spoke to me of an imagina- 
tion which loved to wander amid the 
treasures of the unseen world. I pur- 
posely, however, continued the conversa- 
tion under the same metaphor as before. 
** You have not, then,” I said, * been al- 
ways a solitary traveler ?” 

** Ah, no,” he replied : “ fora few years 
a dear wife was walking step by step at 
my side; and there were little children, 
too, who were just beginning to follow us. 
And I was so happy then, that I some- 
times forgot we were but travelers, and 
fancied that I had found a home. But 
my wife, sir, never forgot it. 
again and again remind me that ‘ we must 








came. 


** And have all your children left you ?” 
I asked. 

* All, all,” he replied. “ My wife took 
them with her when she went away. She 
stayed with me, sir, but seven years, and 
left me on the very day on which she 
It seems strange now that I could 
have lived with them day after day with- 
out a thought that they were so near their 
journey’s end, while I should travel on- 
ward so many winters alone. It is now 
sixty years since they all went home, and 
have been waiting for me there. But, sir, 
I often think that the time, whieh has 
seemed so long and dreary to me, has 
passed away like a few short hours to 
them.” 

At this moment, the sun, which had 
been obscured by a passing cloud, suddenly 
shone forth, and its rays were reflected by 
a path of gold in the silent waters. The 
old man pointed to it with a quiet smile : 
the change was in such harmony with his 
own thoughts, that I do not wonder at the 
metaphor it suggested tohim. ‘ There,” 
said he, “ is the blessing of the mourner! 
See! how it shines down from the heaven 
above, and gilds with its radiance the 
dreary sea of life.” 

“True,” I replied ; “‘ and the sea of life 
would be no longer dreary, if it were not 
for the passing clouds which at times keep 
back from it the light of heaven.” His im- 
mediate answer to this observatiomjproved 
the image, which he had employed, to be 
one long familiar to his own mind. “ There 
are, indeed, clouds,” he said, “ but they 
are never in heaven; they hover very 
near the earth; and it is only because our 
sight is so dim and indistinct that they 
seem to be in the sky.” 

A silence of some minutes followed this 
remark. I was, in truth, anxious that the 


| old man should pursue the metaphor fur- 


She would | 


so live together in this life, that in the | 


world to come we might have life ever- 
lasting.’ 
regarded at the time, but I love to repeat 
them now. They speak to me of meeting 
her again at the end of our journey.” 


| 


They are words that I scarcely | 


| 


ther. But the gleam of light passed away 
as the sun sunk behind the western hills. 
His feelings appeared to undergo a cor- 
responding change, and he exclaimed, 
hastily, “The day is fast drawing to a 
close ; and the night must be near at hand ; 
I must hasten onward on my journey. 
Come, kind sir, and I will show you where 
my friends are waiting for me.” 

I was wondering whether he now spoke 
metaphorically or not, when my thoughts 


were suddenly turned into a new channel, 


and my former painful suspicions returned. 
As the old man leaned upon his staff, his 
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wrists became exposed to view, and I saw 
that they were marked with deep blue 
lines, which could only have been caused 
by the galling of achain in former years. 

The poor wanderer observed the look I 
gave them. A sudden flush of shame over- 
spread his countenance, and he hurriedly 
drew down his garment to conceal them. 
It was, however, but a momentary impulse ; 
he again exposed them to my view, and 
himself gazed sadly upon them as he said : 
** Why should I try to hide them, when 
they are left there to remind me constantly 
of my true condition? For in times past 
I have borne the pressure of more wearing 
bonds than those ; and though I have been 
released from them, no one can tell how 
dark and deep is the stain that they have 
left upon my soul.” 

Again I was in doubt whether to inter- 
pret his words literally or not; but my 
belief now was, that the old man almost 
unconsciously used the language of alle- 
gory. Long habit had so taught him to 
blend together the seen and the unseen 
world, that he could not separate them. 
Life was to him a mirror, and in the pass- 





ing objects of sight and sense, he never 
failed to recognize the images of spiritual 
things. 

We walked on together for a few min- 
utes without speaking; but the silence 
was suddenly broken by the creaking of a 
eart-wheel, which grated harshly on my 
ear ; and almost before I could look round, 
1 heard a voice of rude triumph behind 
me, crying out: “There he is! there he 
is! there goes the old boy! Stop him! 
stop him, sir! he is mad.” 

I have no heart to describe the scene 
that followed : the poor wanderer shuffled 
forward, with a nervous, hurried step ; but 
in a few seconds the cart was at his side ; 
the driver immediately jumped out, and 
seizing him by the collar, with many a 
rude word and coarse jest, tried to force 
him to enter it. For a moment, surprise 
and indignation deprived me of speech, for 
I had begun to regard the old man with 
such a feeling of reverent love, that it al- 
most seemed to me like a profanation of 
holy ground. When, however, he turned 
his eyes toward me, with an imploring 
look, 1 recovered myself sufficiently to de- 
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mand by what authority he dared thus | 
molest an inoffensive traveler on his jour- 
ney. In my inmost heart I dreaded 
the answer I should probably receive ; | 
neither was my foreboding wrong; the 
man laughed rudely as he replied: “ He 
has been mad, quite mad, for more than 
fifty years; he escaped this morning from 
the asylum, and one of the keepers has 
been with me all day long scouring the 
country in search of him.” 

It was in vain that I sought a pretext 
for disbelieving the truth of the story. I 
could not help feeling that it did but con- 
firm a suspicion which, in spite of myself, 
had kept crossing my own mind: for the 
bright coloring which was shed by faith 
on the thoughts and words of the old man 
was not alone a sufficient evidence that 
they were under the guidance of reason. 
Yet, of one thing, at least, I felt sure, that, 
whatever were the state of his intellect, 
it could be no imaginary cause that now so 
strongly moved him. My heart bled for 
him as I listened to the pathetic earnest- 
ness with which he implored the protection 
that I was unable to afford. He even for- | 
got to use the language of metaphor in the | 
agony of his grief. ‘ Indeed, indeed, | 
sir,” he said, ‘‘ they call me mad, but do 
not believe them, for I am not mad now. 
There, there,” he added, pointing toward 
the church, ‘‘ my wife and children are 
waiting for me. It was on this very day | 
that they went away, and we have now | 
been parted sixty years. I have traveled | 
very far to join them once again before I 
die. O, have pity upon me! I only ask 
for one little half hour, that I may go in 
peace to the end of my journey.” 

Large drops of moisture trembled on 
his forehead as he uttered these words ; | 
his whole convulsed with | 
emotion, and he clung with such intensity 
to my garment, that his rude assailant 
tried in vain to unloose his grasp. The | 
man himself was evidently frightened by | 
the agitation which his own violence had 
caused, and appeared doubtful how to pro- 
ceed, when the scene was fortunately in- 
terrupted by the arrival of his companion. 

He was the keeper who had been sent 
from the asylum. His look and manner 
afforded a striking contrast to those of the 


face became 


first comer, who proved to be merely the 


owner of the vehicle, which had been hired 
for the occasion. Immediately on his ar- | 
rival, he reprimanded him for his rude 


himself would not desire it.” 


treatment of the old man, and insisted on 
his returning to the cart, and desisting 
from all further interference. My hopes 
were greatly raised by this, and I flattered 
myself 1 should now have little difficulty 
in obtaining for the poor wanderer the in- 
dulgence which he sought. But I soon 
found my mistake, and, under the irritated 
feelings of the moment, almost preferred 
the rude conduct of the first comer to the 
quiet determination with which his com- 
panion listened to my request. 

He merely smiled at the account 1 gave 
of my own interview with the old man; 
and when I suggested that it contained no 


| evidence of insanity, shook his head and 


replied : “ You do not know poor Robin. 
His notions about home are the peculiar 
feature of his madness; but you are not 
the first person that has been deceived by 
them.” 

He spoke in a low tone, as though he 
was anxious not to be overheard. But 
the precaution seemed unnecessary ; for, 
though the old man had mechanically re- 
tained his grasp on my garments, he was 
now looking eagerly toward the village 
church, and I could see, from the ex- 
pression of his countenance, that his 
thoughts had passed away from the scene 
around him. 

When I found my arguments of no avail, 
I changed my ground, and besought as a 
favor that he would make the trial of 
letting the old man proceed to the end 
of his journey, and trust to his promise to 
return quietly from thence. “ Sir,” he 
replied, in a louder voice, “ I should have 
no more hesitation in trusting the word of 
poor Robin than your own. He never 
deceived me; and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, I would at once grant his 
request ; but the hour is late, and, as it is, 
the night will close in upon us before we 
ean get back. The responsibility will 
rest upon me, if mischief should arise from 
any additional delay. I am sure Robin 
As he said 
this, he turned toward the old man; but 
his countenance was unchanged, his eye 
still fixed upon the church, and he either 
had not heard the words at all, or they 
had failed to convey any distinct im- 
pression to his mind. 

After a pause, I again renewed my en- 
treaties, urging that it would at least be a 
better plan than having recourse to vio- 
lence, which must eventually produce a 
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far more serious delay. ‘‘ Of course,” 
said the attendant, “ anything is better than 
having recourse to violence.” ‘ Then,” 
said I, ““you accede to my request?” 
“Only,” replied he, with a provoking 
smile, “ in case all other methods fail ; but 
as the delay would be a real inconvenience 
to us, you must permit me first to try my 
powers of persuasion. Let me now beg 
of you, whatever surprise you may feel, 
to be careful to express none.” He again 
lowered his voice as he said these words, 
and, in spite of the dislike inspired by the 
self-confidence of his manner, and of other 
stronger emotions, my curiosity was ex- 
cited to know how he would proceed. He 
placed himself opposite to the old man, so 
as to intercept his view of the village, and 
then, having fixed his eye calmly and 
steadfastly upon him, with an appearance 
of real interest, thus soothingly addressed 
him: ‘‘[ would gladly go on with you, 
Robin ; but am sure you are under some 
mistake. Your wife and children cannot 
be in yonder village ; they are not there, 
they areat home. Come quietly with me 
now, and perhaps this evening you may 
go home also.” 

These simple words touched some hid- 
den chord in the old man’s heart, and 
their effect was almost magical. All other 
feelings passed away, and I forgot the 
presence of his companions, as I watched 
the change which they produced. His 
features became composed, his hand re- 
laxed its hold, and his voice resumed its 
former tranquil tone, as he slowly repeated : 
“They are not there, they are at home ; 
they are not there, they are at home. 
True, very true ; they are not there, they 
are at home.” 

Presently he raised his eyes to heaven, 
and the attendants, no less than myself, 
were overawed by the solemnity of his 
manner. ‘There was a silence of a few 
seconds, during which he seemed to listen 
intently ; and then, as though he had heard 
some echo from above, which confirmed 
the hope that had been held out to him, 
he confidently added: ‘‘ And I also shall 
go home ; and this very evening I shall be 
there.” 

I was now forced to bid adieu to the old 
man. He appeared so sorry to leave me, 
that I promised to come and see him. I 
did not like to use the word asylum, so I 
said at his dwelling-place. 

“Not in my dwelling-place,” he said, 








‘* for to-morrow I shall not be there. If 
you see me again, kind stranger, it must 
be at home. May God bless you, and 
guide you on your way.” ‘The cart was 
already in motion, but he looked back once 
more, and waved his hand as he said, 
‘* Good-by, sir. Remember that we all 
are going home!” 

They were the last words I heard him 
speak, and it is perhaps from that cause 
that they made so strong an impression on 
my mind; for often since then, when I 
have been tempted to wander from the 
right path, or to murmur as I walked along 
it, I have thought upon the old man’s part- 
ing warning, and asked myself the ques- 
tion, ‘* Am I not going home ?” 

o a id v o 3 o 

Not many months elapsed, and I was 
informed that the old man had indeed gone 
home ; and on visiting the asylum I asked 
to see the room which poor Robin had oc- 
cupied. 

‘** This is it, sir,” said my conductor, as 
he threw open the door of a low narrow 
cell. You will find it smaller and more 
comfortless than many others, but it is the 
one in which he was placed when he was 
first brought here ; and he had become so 
fond of his little window, and the view to- 
ward the East, that it would have been a 
mistaken kindness to force him to change 
it.” 

I scarcely heard the words of apology, 
for I felt a sudden thrill as I found myself 
ushered thus unexpectedly into the cham- 
ber of death. The old man was lying 
upon his narrow bed, and a stream of 
light through the open window fell upon 
his tranquil countenance. A single glance 
was sufficient to tell me not only that he 
was indeed dead, but that his end had been 
full of peace. There was no convulsion 
of the features, and the first symptoms of 
decay had not yet appeared. His eyes 
had been left unclosed, but the wandering 
light was no longer there, and the smile 
which from time to time had been wont to 
play across his lips, rested quietly upon 
them now. The one idea that his look 
and posture alike conveyed to the mind 
was that of perfect tranquillity and repose. 
I felt that his long journey had at length 
been finished, and that the old man was at 
rest in his home. 

My companion also seemed for a while 
absorbed in thought. He advanced softly 
to the bedside, and it was not until, with 


’ 
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a gentle hand, he had closed the old man’s 
eyes, that he broke the silence by observ- 
ing, “ Ah, sir, morning after morning I 
have found him lying thus, and gazing 
through the open window. His sight was 
gradually becoming very weak from the 
glare of light, but he was unconscious of it 
himself. And it was but yesterday he told 
me that in a little while he should be no 
longer dazzled by the brightness of his 
home. Poor fellow! when I came into 
the room a few hours since, and saw his 
eyes so calm and motionless, though the 
full rays of the sun were falling upon 
them, I knew that he must be dead, and 
could not help thinking how singularly his 
words had come true.” 

There was something in the tone of 
voice in which this description was given, 
that proved the speaker to have some se- 
eret feeling of its allegorical meaning, 
though he himself would probably have 
been unable to define it. 

A Bible and Prayer Book were lying on 
the table by the bedside. I turned to the 
fly-leaf of the former, in the hope that I 
might at least gather from it the poor 
wanderer’s name. There was written in 
it, “ Susan Wakeling; the first gift of her 
husband, April 18th, 1776.” And when 
I remembered the old man’s great age, I 
conjectured that the sacred volume must 
formerly have been his own wedding pres- 
ent to his bride. I replaced it on the 
table, and it opened of its own accord at 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The page was much worn, as 
though it had not only been often read, but 
many tears had fallen upon it. My eye 
quickly rested on the passage, “ These all 
died in faith . . . . and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
For they that say such things declare 
plainly that they seek a country. And, 
truly, if they had been mindful of that 
country from whence they came out, they 
might have had opportunity to have re- 
turned. But now they desire a better 
country, that is, a heavenly.” And 
while I read, it seemed as though I had 
found the text to the old man’s history. 

I inquired whether the chaplain used to 
come often to see him. ‘ Very frequent- 
ly,” was the reply. ‘ He took great in- 
terest in poor Robin, and the old man was 
grateful for it.” “It certainly was singu- 
lar,” he added, thoughtfully, * that on his 


return yesterday evening, he should have 


expressed so earnest a wish that the chap- 
lain should be sent for.” 

“ And did you refuse ?” I asked. 

“ Fortunately not, sir,” he replied. “I 
hesitated at first, for it was very late, and 
poor Robin was evidently much exhausted 
with the fatigue and excitement of the 
day. But he became so anxious about it, 
that my wife interceded for him, and told 
me she thought he would go to sleep more 
quietly after he had been here. I well 
remember now the peculiar emphasis with 
which the old man repeated her words, 
and said, ‘ Yes, yes, I shall doubtless go 
to sleep more quietly after he has been 
here.’ It almost seemed as though he 
felt his end to be near at hand.” 

I begged to know what passed at his 
interview with the chaplain. My com- 
panion, however, could give me no in- 
formation as to the first part of it, for the 
old man had desired to be left alone with 
him, and his wish had been at once in- 
dulged. ‘ But,” he continued, “ on our 
return to the room, we found him looking 
more light and cheerful than we had ever 
before seen him; and when I congratu- 
lated him, he said that it was no wonder, 
for a very heavy burden had been taken 
away. ‘The chaplain then told us that he 
proposed to administer to him the Holy 
Communion, and invited my wife and my- 
self to partake of it with him. It isa 
point on which I have always felt doubt- 
ful, for persons in the state of poor Robin 
must have very indistinct views of the real 
nature of a sacrament. In this case the 
old man’s own expression proved it ; for, 
as he joined in the chaplain’s request, he 
told us that he was going on a long jour- 
ney, and might require the food to support 
him on the way.” 

“Nay,” I could not help observing, 
“ surely his journey lay through the valley 
of the shadow of death, and he meant that 
his soul would be refreshed on its passage 
by the body and blood of Christ, even as 
the body is by bread and wine.” 

My companion shook his head as he re- 
plied : “ I believe, sir, Robin used the words 
literally, but the chaplain took the same 
view of them with yourself, and it was a 
point for him and not me to decide. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more grave or 
attentive than the old man’s manner dur- 
ing the whole ceremony. And it may be 
| that some glimmering of returning reason 
was sent to prepare him for the approach 
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of death. Such cases are not of uncom- 
mon occurrence.” 

I could not help thinking that, in spirit- 
ual things, poor Robin had not needed its 
light ; but I made no further reply ; and 
my companion resumed his narrative. 

“ When the service was over, the old 
man merely squeezed the chaplain’s hand 
in parting, but did not speak to him. I 
also soon afterward went away, but my 
wife stayed for some time longer watching 
by his bedside. He remained perfectly 
still and silent, though his eyes were open. 
At length she asked him whether he did 
not feel tired, and wisk to go to sleep. 
And she tells me, that he smiled like a 
little infant, as he replied, ‘O no, not at 


all tired ; for all that wearied me has been | 


taken away.’ And then, after a pause, he 
added, ‘ But you may wish me good-night 
now, for I shall be asleep very soon.’ He 
spoke in so cheerful a tone, that my wife 
little thought they were his last words, 
and she left him, as she fancied, to repose. 
But it was a sleep from which he never 
woke again. Ah, sir,” he continued, “ it 
seems a sad thing to die thus forsaken and 
alone ; and yet, after all, many who have 
kind friends and relatives round their sick 
beds might envy poor Robin his peaceful 
end. He went off so quietly at last, that 
those who slept in the room adjoining 
were not disturbed during the night by the 
slightest sound. But early this morning, 
when I came to inquire after him, he was 
lying just as you now see him, quite 
dead !” 

‘The deep feeling with which these words 
were pronounced, convinced me that he 
was no less touched than myself by the 
contemplation of the outward tranquillity 
of the old man’s death. But who can 
realize the inward peace that must have 
been there when the body fell asleep, and 
the soul was released from its long im- 
prisonment, and carried by angels on its 
homeward journey ! 

As we left the old man’s room, I in- 
quired whether there were many who 
mourned his loss. A smile again crossed 
the features of my companion, as he re- 
plied : 

“There are many of the patients who 
loved him dearly, but I can scarcely speak 
of them as mourners now. A report spread 
among them this morning that Robin was 
going home ; I cannot tell from what quar- 
ter it arose, but when I came to them, 





they crowded round me to know if it were 
true.” 

“And did you,” I asked, “ then tell 
them that he was dead ?” 

“ Not in so many words,” he replied. 
‘“T merely said that he was already gone 
home, and that they must not expect to 
see him here again. And more than one 
voice exclaimed in reply, ‘ Happy, happy 
Robin, to be taken home !’” 

Still I observed that I had remarked on 
the countenance of many of the patients 
an expression of sadness. 

“ True,” he answered, ‘ for with them 
the transition of feeling from joy to grief 
is very rapid. They are not, however, 
sorrowing for poor Robin, but for them- 
selves, because they have not been allowed 
to accompany him. There were some, in 
the first instance, who were very loud in 
their complaints ; but I soothed them by 
saying that it was right the old man should 
go first, because he had been here so long.” 
After a pause, he continued: “It is my 
own wish, as well as the chaplain’s, that 
many of them should attend the funeral, 
for I would gladly pay this tribute of re- 
spect to Robin’s memory. And yet I am 
half reluctant to give way to it: the re- 
membrance of the scene might afterward 
throw some gloom over the bright and 
happy notions which they have now formed 
of his home.” 

I replied that it might be so; ‘and 
yet,” I added, “they would find in the 
thanksgivings and prayers of the burial 
service only the exact echo of their own 
joy and sorrow” And as I said this, I 
could not help feeling that the scene after 
the old man’s death had beer in perfect 
harmony with his life, and that poor Robin 
was rightly rejoiced over and rightly 
mourned. 

Mingled with conflicting emotions, the 
question from time to time arose in my 
mind, *“* And was poor Robin really mad?” 
And again it was only my own infirm- 
ity which caused me to shrink from the 
reply. It is hard, indeed, to define mad- 
ness; and the state of his intellect pro- 
bably varied from time to time. Thus 
it may have been almost without a cloud 
during my brief interview with him. The 
stillness of the evening, and the unison of 
his own thoughts with the surrounding 
scene, may have breathed a soothing in- 
fluence upon his mind. And yet, when I 
reflected calmly on that very interview, I 
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felt that they were right in not suffering 
the old man to travel alone along the jour- 
ney of life. 

His was the second childhood ; simple, 
pure, and holy as the first, and yet, in his 
ease, no less than the first, requiring a 
protector’s care. He spoke and thought 
as a child, and children could understand 
him; but the calm mirror of his mind 
quickly grew troubled in his intercourse 
with men, and he then lost the power of 
explaining his thoughts, or perhaps of 
himself distinguishing between the shadow 
and the substance, the things of sight and 
the things of faith. Reason had resigned 
her sway during the mental conflict which 
had been caused by his calamities ; and 
though peace and quietness had been re- 
stored, she never had attained sufficient 
vigor to resume it again. Nay, more; it 
may be that her lamp was the more dim 
and uncertain, on account of the brighter 
and clearer light which from that time 
burned unceasingly in his soul. It is pos- 








earthly objects, because to his eye one 
unfading color was resting upon them all; 
and that his mere intellectual faculties 
remained weak and palsied, because out 
of this very weakness he had been made 
strong, and he was at all times conscious 
of the presence of a surer support and 
safer guide. 

And what matters it, if it were so? 
Why may we not revere poor Robin, and 
love him, and learn from him, and yet not 
shrink from acknowledging that his rea- 
son had gone astray? Surely, there is 
no one who would not gladly leave the 
hard, dull road of life, if only they could 
wander with him along the same bright 
and happy paths! 

I wandered from the old man’s late home 
to the village of B , where I made 
many inquiries after him, but all who knew 
him had passed away. At length I was 
directed to the cabin of an aged woman, 
who had lived to see four generations, but 
whose memory had become impaired ; she, 


— 





sible that he was slow in observing the | however, had sufficient reason left to direct 
different shades of color that passed across | me to the churchyard, where, she said, I 
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would find all the information I required, 
to which place I at once repaired. 

The evening was drawing on as I entered 
it. I was alone; and as I trod, with a 
cautious reverence, upon the green sod, 
there was no sound to break the tranquillity 
of the scene, save the ripple of the waters 
at the edge of the cliff on which the church- 
yard stood. Their restless motion only 
made me feel the more deeply the stillness 
of the hallowed ground itself; and I thought 
that if the old man had been with me, he 
might have found in it an apt emblem of the 
quiet resting-place of the dead, lying on 
the very borders of the sea of life, and yet 
untroubled by its murmuring, and sheltered 
from its storms. 

I was not long in discovering the ob- 
ject which I sought. The rays of the set- 
ting sun at once directed me to a stone at 
the eastern extremity of the churchyard. 
It was distinguished from those around by 
a simple cross; but in, spite of the soft 
light that was now shed upon it, it was 
with difficulty that I deciphered the inserip- 
tion which it bere. For not only was the 
tomb itself thickly covered with moss and 





weeds, but my own eye grew dim with 
tears, as one by one the few sad words re- 
vealed to me the secret of the old man’s 
history. His restlessness during the 
spring, the object of his last solitary jour- 
ney, and parts of his conversation with 
myself, which before had seemed obscure, 
were now fully explained. The inscrip- 
tion was as follows : 


Sacred to the memory of 
SUSAN, WIFE OF ROBERT WAKELING, 
Who died April 18, 1783, aged 28 years, 
Also of their children, 
ALICE, HENRY, anp EDWARD, 
Who survived her only a few days. 


There was room on the stone for one 
name more, and it was there that I added 


the words: 
Also of 


ROBERT WAKELING, 
Who died April 18, 1843, aged 93 years. 


They remain as a simple record that the 
old man was indeed united at last, in body 
as well as spirit, to those whom he had so 
dearly loved, and mourned so long. 





Vor. X1.—30 
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SCENES FROM COUNTRY LIFE. 


T° all lovers of natural scenery, woods | 


and streams have always been, and ever 
will continue to be, dear; while poets re- 
gard them as positive elysiums. Here isa 
graceful compliment to “‘ Little Streams,” 
from the pen of William Howitt. 


Litre streams are light and shadow, 
Flowing through the pasture meadow— 
Flowing by the green wayside, 
Through the forest dim and wild, 
Through the hamlet still and small, 
By the cottage, by the hall, 

sy the ruin’d abbey still, 

Turning here and there a mill, 

Bearing tribute to the river— 

Little streams, I love you ever. 
Summer music is there flowing— 
Flowering plants in them are growing ; 
Happy life is in them all, 

Creatures innocent and small ; 


Little birds come down to drink, 
Fearless of their leafy brink ; 
Noble trees beside them grow, 
Glooming them with branches low, 
And between the sunshine glancing 
In their little waves is dancing. 


Little streams have flowers many, 
Beautiful and fair as any: 

Typha strong, and green bur-reed, 
Willow-herb, with cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head, with eye of jet, 

And the water-violet. 

There the flowering rush you meet, 
And the plumy meadow-sweet ; 

And in places deep and stilly, 
Marble-like, the water-lily. 


Little streams, their voices cheery, 
Sound forth welcomes to the weary ; 
Flowing on from day to day, 
Without stint and without stay. 
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Here, upon their flowery bank, 

In the old time pilgrims drank ; 

Here have seen, as now, pass by, 

King-fisher and dragon-fly— 

Those bright things that have their dwelling 
Where the little streams are welling. 


Down in the valleys green and lowly, 
Murmuring not and gliding slowly, 
Up in mountain-hollows wild, 
Fretting like a peevish child ; 
Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children play ; 
Running west, or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast— 
Always giving, weary never, 

Little streams, I love you ever. 


Our second engraving represents the 
last month of autumn, and, accompanying 
it, we give a very pretty poem from an 
anonymous writer, which makes it no less 
interesting : 

Tue year is now declining; and the air, 
When morning blushes on the orient hills, 
Embued with icy chillness. Ocean’s wave 
Has lost the tepid glow, and slumbering fogs, 
On clouded days, brood o’er its level plain; 
Yet, when the day is at meridian height, 
The sun athwart the fading landscape smiles 
With most paternal kindness, softly sweet, 
And delicately beautiful ; a prince 
Blessing the realms whose glory comes from 
him. 





The foliage of the forest, brown and sere, 

Drops on the margin of the stubble field, 

In which the partridge lingers insecure, 

And raises oft, at somber eventide, 

With plaintive throat, her dull and tremulous 
cry! 

The sickle of the husbandman hath ceased, 

And left the lap of Nature shorn and bare ; 

The odorous clover flowers have disappear’d ; 

The yellow pendulous grain is seen no more; 

The perfume of the bean-field has decay’d ; 

And roams the wandering bee o’er many a path, 

For blossoms which have perish’d. Grassy 
blades, 

Transparent, taper, and of sickly growth, 

Shoot, soon to wither, in the sterile fields, 

The garden fruits have mellow’d with the 
year, 

And, save the lingering apricot, remains 

No trace nor token of the summer’s wealth! 

Yet, on the wild-brier stands the yellow hip; 

And, from the branches of the mountain-ash, 

The clustering berries drop their crimson beads 

Descending. On the dark laburnum’s sides, 

Mix pods of lighter green among the leaves, 

Taper, and springless, hasting to decay ; 

And on the wintry honeysuckle’s stalk 

The succulent berries hang. The robin sits 

Upon the mossy gateway, singing clear 

A requiem to the glory of the woods. 

And, when the breeze awakes, a frequent 
shower 

Of wither’d leaves bestrews the weedy paths, 

Or from the branches of the willow whirl, 

With rustling sound, upon the turbid stream. 
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THE UNITED STATES MINT. 


ROM the first number of The Press, 

a new daily paper published in Phila- 
delphia, we condense a few facts relative 
to the United Stated Mint, which, we 
doubt not, will be read with interest : 


It is not generally known that to Jefferson we 
are principally indebted for the simple and con- 
venient coinage of the country. The currency of 
the different colonies, anterior to the revolution, 
was of a very varied and incongruous character. 
Several of the different colonies had established 
Mints, and there were various coinages by indi- 
viduals, without any reference to the harmony 
of the different issues, or the intrinsic value of 
the coins issued. Foreign coins, particularly of 
British and Spanish origin, formed a principal 
portion of the currency. After the conclusion 
of peace, Congress directed the Financier of the 
Confederation, Robert Morris, to lay before them 
his views upon the establishment of a national 
system of currency. He proposed a table of 
this sort: 

Ten units to be equal to one penny. 

Ten pence one bill. 

Ten bills one dollar, (about two-thirds of the 
Spanish dollar.) 

Ten dollars one crown, 

This system, however, was not received with 
much favor, and in 1784 Mr. Jefferson made a 
report upon the subject, in which he proposed 
making the Spanish dollar, which was already 
familiar to the American people, the basis of 
the new currency, and to strike four coins, 
namely : 

A golden piece of the value of ten dollars. 

A dollar in silver, 

A tenth of a dollar, also in silver. 

A hundredth of a dollar, in copper. 

In 1785, Mr. Jefferson’s report was adopted 
by Congress, and in 1786 legal provision was 
made for a coinage upon that basis. These 
proceedings, however, occurred during the Con- 
federation, and the respective States still pre- 
served the right of coinage, though subject to 
the direction of Congress. The Constitution, 
adopted in 1787, vested the right of coinage 
solely in the General Government. In 1790, 
Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, submitted 
@ report on moneys, weights, and measures, and 
earnestly urged the commencement of coinage 
by the General Government. In 1792, a code 
of laws was adopted for the establishment and 
regulation of the Mint, providing for a Gold 
Eagle of ten dollars, and a half and quarter 


eagle ; a silver dollar, and a half, quarter, tenth | 


or dime, and twentieth or half dime; and the 
copper cent and half cent. The weight and 


period of forty years, or until 1834, when an 
act was passed changing the weight and fine- 
ness of the gold coins and the relative value of 
gold and silver. The coinage of gold dollars 
was commenced in 1849; of double eagles in 
1850; of three dollar pieces in 1854; of three 
cent pieces in 1851; and the first issues of the 
new cent, composed of nickel and copper, were 
made in May last. 





MELTING, ASSAYING, REFINING, AND COINAGE OF 
BULLIO.: 

A deposit of gold bullion having been regu- 
larly received by the Treasurer of the Mint, is 
removed to the deposit melting room in locked 
pans, (a duplicate key of which is in the pos- 
session of the foreman of the department,) where 
it undergoes the necessary melting, preparatory 
to the assay process. The object of melting is 
two-fold: first, to separate from the metal all 
the earthly matter; aud second, to obtain a 
homogeneous mass from any part of which a 
small chip can be cut for an assay piece. To 
accomplish this end the bullion is mixed with 
borax, which at a high heat forms a chemical 
combination with the earthy impurities, and 
this, in the form of a vitreous compound, is 
readily separated, being lighter than the fused 
metal. The latter is now cast into convenient 
molds and carefully numbered, and reserved 
until the report of the assayer enables the 
Treasurer to determine its exact value. 

The gold assay slips, properly marked and 
numbered to prevent any possibility of inter- 
change, pass to the assayer’s department, and 
are each separately assayed. ‘This process is 
one of the most carefully conducted of chemical 
analysis. The first part of it is the weighing 
of the assay slips on a beam of great sensibility, 
the weights used being a demi-gram; and its 
decimal divisions to one ten-thousandth part 
of the unit. After the slip is weighed, it is in- 
closed, with the proper proportion of pure silver, 
in a small piece of lead pressed in bullet form, 
and is then ready for the laboratory process. 
This consists first, in the cupellation or separa- 
tion of the oxydable metals, which is conducted 
in a small furnace brought to a proper heat, 
and in small cups, called cupels, prepared from 
calcined bones, in which the leaden ball with 
its contents is placed, and by which the base 
metals, in a state of oxydation and fluidity, are 
absorbed. Lead possesses the property of oxyd- 
izing and vitrifying under the action of heat, 
and at the same time promoting the oxydation 
of all other base metals. 

When the cupellation is finished, the dise or 
button, being pure gold and silver, is detached 
from the cupel, and by a series of manipulations, 
is rolled into a thin slip in order to give surface 
for the action of nitric acid, to which it is next 
subjected to separate the gold from the silver. 
The slip thus rolled out is placed in a glass 
matrass or bottle, containing the necessary 
quantity of acid, to which heat is applied by a 
gas apparatus. The acid dissolves all the silver, 
leaving the gold pure in the form of a spongy 
brittle mass, which is returned to the balance, 
where the loss is ascertained, and the precise 
proportion of pure gold accurately determined. 


| The result is then reported to the treasurer, 
fineness fixed for these respective coins remained | 
unchanged, except by slight amendments, for a 


and constitutes the basis for calculating the 
value of the deposit represented by the assay 
slip. 

The assay of silver may be conducted by the 


| cupellation process, but is more delicately de- 


termined by the humid assay, which is based on 
the well-known property of a solution of com- 


| mon salt precipitating the silver from its solu- 


tion in the form of the chloride, the ultimate 
particles being thrown down by a prepared 


| decimal solution, and the fineness determined 
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by a table corresponding to the number of 
charges used in precipitating the chloride. 

The bullion having been thus assayed, is then 
delivered to the melter and refiner, to be re- 
fined, and made of the legal standard for coin- 
age. 

” Native goid being more or less alloyed with 
silver, and the latter metal being almost unne- 
cessary in gold coin, it is customary to free the 
gold from the greater part of it. This opera- 
tion is termed refining. California gold con- 
tains on an average eleven per cent. silver—the 
covering power, however, of gold is such, that 
nitric acid, a ready solvent of silver, will only 
remove the smallest fraction of it. One pound of 
the gold is therefore melted up with two pounds 
of pure silver, which being thoroughly mixed, 
is ladled out into cold water, whereby the mixed 
metal is divided into small pieces, termed 
granulations, Each particle of gold is thus 
surrounded by two particles of silver, and in 
this shape presents a large amount of surface, 
so that when heated in porcelain jars with ni- 
tric acid, all the silver, except about one per 
cent., is dissolved out of the gold. The nitric 
acid, holding the silver in solution, is then 
drawn off from the pots by a large gold siphon, 
and passed into a large vat, partly filled with a 
strong solution of commen salt, when the silver 
falls down as a white powder, called chloride 
of silver, insoluble in water. It is next run on 
filters, which hold the chloride, and let the 
liquid pass through. The chloride, after being 
washed for many hours by hot water until per- 
fectly clean, is thrown into leaden lined vats 
together with granulated metallic zinc, where 
a violent action takes place, the zinc forcibly 
seizing the chlorine, and making a solution of 
chloride of zinc, while metallic silver is left in 
the form of a gray powder, which, after being 
washed and filtered, is pressed into large cakes 
by a hydraulic press, dried by fire, and is again 
used to refine more gold. 

The pure gold, transferred from the bottom 
of the porcelain pots to a filter, is thoroughly 
washed from -every trace of nitrate of silver, 
and from its state of fine division, has no me- 
tallic appearance, but closely resembles mahog- 
any sawdust. It is then pressed, dried, melted 
with a sufficient amount of copper to bring it 
to the legal standard, and cast into ingots or 
bars, suitable for the manufacture of coin. 

The ingots are then passed to the coining 
department, where they are annealed or heated 
to redness, to soften them for rolling. ‘They 
are then rolled out in the “ Rolling Presses,” in 
long and thin slips, in which form they are 
carried to the drawing bench, where they are 
dra~n through plates of the hardest steel, ac- 
curately set to reduce the slips to their proper 
thickness. In the next place, they are passed 
through the cutting process, and planchets or 
blancs of the proper size are cut. This opera- 
tion is carried on with great rapidity, one hund- 
red and sixty planchets being cut out, on an 
average, per minute. The clippings (as the 
strips after being thus cut are called) are then 
folded up and sent back to the melter and re- 
finer, to be again melted up and made into in- 
gots. The planchets are then accurately ad- 
justed and passed through the milling machine. 
The latter operation is done to raise the edges 





of the planchets, to afford protection to the sur- 
face of the coin. 

The planchets, after being thoroughly cleaned, 
are ready for stamping. The coining presses 
are moved by steam-power ; each press receives 
the planchets in a tube from the hand of a 
workman, and itself slides them, one by one, to 
a point exactly between the coining dies. 
There each piece is powerfully impressed and 
instantly carried away a perfect coin, to be fol- 
lowed as instantly by another. ‘The coins are 
then counted, weighed and packed, and deliv- 
ered to the Treasurer of the Mint. 


AMOUNT OF AMERICAN COINAGE, 


The increase in the coinage of the country 
has fully kept pace with, if, indeed, it has not 
exceeded its extraordinary progress in all other 
respects. The total value of the coinage of the 
United States, for the first twenty-four years 
after the establishment of the Mint, from 1793 
to 1817, was but $14,198,593 53, while the 
coinage of 1856 alone amounted to $64,567,- 
142 3,5. The total amount of the coinage of 
the United States, to the close of 1856, is as 
follows : 











Mint. ae —” Entire Cvinage. 
Philadelphia ....... | 1798 $391,730.571 86 
San Francisco... .. 1854 59,369,473 93 
New Orleans....... 1838 59,423,415 00 
ee 1838 4,384,694 00 
Dahlmega a ere 1838 5,792,841 00 
Assay Office, (N. Y.) 1854 42,732,712 33 

| $563,433,708 12 





The operations of the Mint of the United 
States at Philadelphia, during the year 1856, 
were as follows: 


























Denomination. Pieces, Value. 
GOLD, 
Double eagles........ 829,S78 $6,597,560 00 
Se 60,490 604,900 00 
DP ROMOD. o.0cdcnnces 197,990 989.950 00 
Three dollars......... 26,010 78,030 00 
Quarter eagles........ 884,240 960,600 00 
| Pe 1,762,936 1,762,936 00 
Fine bars............ 183 $u,412 12 
Total gold.......... 2,761,727 | 11,074,888 12 
SILVER. 
RE Tre 63,500 63,500 00 
Half dollars.......... 935,000 469,000 00 
Quarter dollars. ...... 7,264,000 1,816,000 00 
ta cinececoneee 5,780,000 578,000 00 
Half dimes. ......... 4,880,000 244,000 00 
Three cent pieces.....) 1,458,000 43,740 00 
Pee xcedécocsscs 168 81,028 09 
Total silver........ ~ 20,888,668 | 8,245,268 09 
COPPER. ia 
are 2,690,463 26,904 63 
jg rer rr 40,430 202 15 
Total copper....... | 2,730,898 27,106 78 
RECAPITULATION, | -- 
| eer | 2,761,727 11,074,388 12 
Total silver.......... 20,383,668 8,245,268 09 
Total copper......... 2,730,593 27,106 78 
| Total cotnage.......... | 25,876,288 | 14,846,762 99 
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THE VOICE-TELEGRAPHS 
TENEGRO. 

se electric telegraph is, unquestion- 

ably, the most wonderful invention of 
modern days; and we have reason to feel 
thankfulness as well as admiration at a 
triumph of science which enables us to 
communicate, almost instantaneously, with 
friends who are separated from us by hun- 
dreds or even thousands of miles. We 
believe, however, it is not generally known 
that in the art of sending messages with 
extraordinary celerity and accuracy, the 
semi-barbarous inhabitants of Montenegro, 
and some of their Slavonic brethren in the 
neighboring countries, are in advance of 
the most civilized nations of Europe, as 
this mode of conveying intelligence was 
in use there for ages before the electric 
telegraph was thought of. 

Some years ago I had occasion to pass 
through the wild mountain region of Mon- 
tenegro, or the Black Mountains, so named 
from the dark pine forests that once cov- 
ered them. ‘This country, though no 
more than sixty miles in length and thirty- 
five in breadth, has preserved its inde- 
pendence for centuries against the subju- 
gators of the neighboring districts, and 
though, when I visited it, the inhabitants 
recognized the protectorate of the Russian 
power, they were not brought to do so by 
force of arms. They belong to the Greek 
Church, live in a rude style, and have not 
attained any high degree of mental culti- 
vation. Even the arts of reading and 
writing are an unusual accomplishment 
among them; but, as I have already inti- 
mated, they have one peculiarity which 
must produce a strange effect upon a for- 
eigner traveling in their country, and of 
which, as witnessed by myself, I am about 
to give some account. 

In traveling over the mountains, or 
crossing the valleys of Montenegro, I fre- 
quently heard mysterious sounds floating 
around me in the air. They seemed to 
be a kind of suppressed howl; and what 
they were, or where they came from, | 
could not It also frequently 


OF MON- 


discover. 


happened that when I arrived at one of 
their villages, 1 found the whole popula- 
tion prepared to meet me, and coming out 
to see the stranger, though I had not sent 
the slightest intimation of my visit; nor 
would it have been possible, owing to the 
Who my 


rapidity of my movements. 





avant courier had been I had no idea; but 
in one respect this mysterious attendant 
was very useful, as the best lodging and 
provisions which the place afforded were 
always ready for me when | got there. 
Little did I imagine that the indistinct 
sounds which I had heard floating about 
me on the mountain winds, were convey- 
ing to distant localities a signalement of 
myself more exact than that of many a 
written passport. 

On one occasion I had been obliged to 
send a messenger to a village for the pur- 
pose of ordering a mule, as a relay on which 
to continue my journey. When I arrived 
there the following morning I found, to 
my utter dismay, that the animal had been 
sent to pastures several miles up in the 
mountains. I am ashamed to say that 
this piece of information disturbed the 
equanimity of my temper so much that 1 
spoke too sharply to the owner, telling 
him that, as it would be quite impossible 
to send a messenger, and get the mule 
back from so great a distance before it 
would be too late to prosecute the journey 
for that day, I should be obliged to remain 
for the night where I was, at a serious in- 
convenience, all in consequence of his in- 
excusable neglect. He bore the rebuke 
quite unmoved, and, with a smile assuring 
me that the mule should be ready at the 
very hour I had appointed, went into the 
open air. I followed, and immediately 
heard the murmur of the wind-voices 
which had so often before excited my sur- 
prise. At first the low moaning sound, 
of which I could not distinguish one word, 
seemed to come from a distance; but, on 
closer examination, I discovered that tne 
tones were emitted by the lips of my host. 
I was now in possession of a clew to what 
had so much puzzled me, and with some 
investigation the mystery was unraveled. 

These people possess the power of mak- 
ing their voices, and the words they utter, 
distinctly audible at distances which, to 
those who have not witnessed it, must 
seem perfectly incredible, and thus they 
carry on conversations from mountain to 
mountain, as we do face to face. The 
voice, in this singular method of com- 
munication, is not elevated, but, on the 
contrary, is low, and the words are pro- 
nounced slowly, and with a peculiarly 
drawling accent. Thus they fall distinctly 
on the ear of the distant interlocutor, al- 
though to those standing near the person 
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speaking, the sounds seem to come from 
afar. Thus my host, while to me, who 
stood at his elbow, unintelligible, was say- 
ing to the inhabitants of the next village, | 
‘Listen to me, friends. High up on the 
mountain, close to’ the great beach-tree 
with the withered branch, my little boy, 
Janko, is tending my white-footed mule. 
Tell him to bring it home without delay.” 
The people of the village took up the mes- | 





FATHER LE MOINE AND THE 
IROQUOIS INDIANS. 


HE middle of the seventeenth century 
was distinguished for events that fore- 
shadowed a state of things in the civilized 
world which had no prototype in the his- 
tory of former ages. These symptomatic 
elements of revolution and change, how- 
ever, were not sufficiently developed to 


sage; and thus. it was transmitted from | excite the alarm of tyrants, and induce 
mouth to mouth till it reached Janko. | them to relinquish their usurpations of the 
The white-footed mule was accordingly | rights of humanity. The divine right of 
with me at the proper time. | kings to rule the nations, and of popes to 

This method of vocal communication is | rule kings and their subjects, asserted and 


used for many purposes. If a shepherd | maintained by each, severally, began to be 
feel lonely in the mountain where his flock | questioned in high places; and though 











is feeding, he conveys his voice in the | 
way I have indicated to the air, sure that 
the winds or echoes will carry it to the 
ear of some other herdsman, who responds, 
and then they carry on a conversation 
across vale and hill, which solaces the 
solitude of both. Should a traveler be 
seen passing by of suspicious appearance, 
who might be an enemy of the country, 
he is described by the minutest details, in 
all directions, the winged messengers of 
the air transmitting the accounts of him 
from mountain peak to mountain peak, till | 

| 


| 


the whole counry is alive with the news. 

This system of throwing their words | 
upon the winds is, above all, important on | 
the frontiers, particularly those toward | 
Turkey, whence acts of aggression often 
take place. Here, therefore, the shep- 
herds are always on the look-out, and 
when a troop of Turkish marauders passes 
the boundaries, and perhaps invades a se- 
cluded valley for the purpose of carrying 
off the cattle, the alarm is instantly given. 
In a short time the valley swarms with 
armed men, who hurry down the mountain 
slopes in pursuit of the enemy, whom they 
generally overtake and slay, and return in 
triumph, probably with a few Turks’ 
heads on their spikes. The barbarous 
custom of cutting off the heads of their 
foes, and keeping them as trophies of vic- 
tory, shows the uncivilized, I may say the 
unchristianized state of these Montene- 
grins, though they belong to the Greek 
Church. How often have I wished, in 
witnessing the wonders effected by the 
power of the wind-voices, that they might 
yet be made the means of conveying the 
Gospel of peace to these valorous but 
reckless mountaineers ! 





authority suppressed the free discussion 


_of this monstrous pretension, the convic- 


tion of its absurdity was not quenched in 
the bosoms of the masses, whose enlight- 
ened understandings and manly instincts 
told them that civil freedom and religious 
liberty are the rightful inheritance of 
man. 

Although the suppressed elements of 
civil and religious freedom broke forth 


| under the reign of the complaisant Eliza- 


beth, as they were developed in the prin- 
ciples and conduct of the Puritans, Non- 
conformists, Dissenters, and Independents, 
until the fabric of the civil and ecclesi- 
astical government was shaken to its 
center, and its forms changed under the 
dictator, Cromwell, tyranny did not de- 
spair of recovering its dominion, and more 
effectually subduing the spirit of liberty. 
The persecutions of the Puritans by Eliz- 
abeth and the Stuarts drove many of them 
from the country, which it was vainly 
hoped would dishearten those that re- 
mained, and subdue them into a spirit of 
submission to the rule of their oppressors, 
which became more intolerant and cruel 
as they saw toleration tended to multiply 
the number and increase the boldness of 
the friends of freedom. 

Meanwhile the reign of Louis XIV., 
surnamed “ the Great,” was in the high- 
est tide of its prosperity in France. Here 
Charles, the royal fugitive, found protec- 
tion, and ample means to nurse his wrath 
against the men and the principles that 
had caused the tragical death of his father 
and his own uncomfortable exile. The 
whole career of the ambitious Louis indi- 
cated his designs to strangle freedom in his 
dominions, and throw the entire weight ot 
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his powerful influence on the side of pope- 
ry and civil despotism. His own views 
and expectations with respect to the prob- 
able decay of republican principles, and 
the final subjugation of the spirit of free- 
dom, was manifest in his revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, thereby banishing 
fifty thousand of the best families from his 
dominions. 

This state of things in the two great 
powers of Europe was neither unknown 
nor unheeded by the watchful emissaries 
of Rome, who were skilled in the art of 
turning to the account of their own ambi- 
tious designs whatever might promise to 
favor their advancement in the political 
changes that occurred, or seemed likely to 
occur, in the world. 

England and France both had colonial 
possessions in America. The former on 
the coast of the Atlantic, the latter north 
and west of the great lakes. In the for- 
mer, particularly New England and New 
York, the spirit of civil and religious free- 
dom, or at least of hostility te the mum- 
meries and intolerance of Rome, was too 
deeply rooted to be eradicated, or sub- 
verted to the purposes of civil and eccle- 
siastical despotism, except by such arti- 
fices as Jesuits only can employ, aided by 
the most favorable conjunction of political 
commotions. And such a conjunction 
they never failed to seize upon and im- 
prove. 

New France, as the Canadas were then 
called, had attracted but little attention 
from the government at home. The city 
of Quebec was not fifty years old. Mon- 
treal and Three Rivers were in their in- 
fancy. These were the only settlements 
of any consequence in the colony of New 
France, and they were little more than 
respectable trading posts, at which a traf- 
fie was carried on with the Indians for 
their furs. The whole of the upper prov- 
ince was an unbroken wilderness, known 
only to the native tribes who were scat- 
tered abroad over its vast surface. 

Neglected by the mother country as not 
promising to contribute anything to the 
national splendor, for which Frenchmen 
never fail to look forward in every enter- 
prise in which they engage, the affairs of 
the colony were managed and cared for 
principally by merchants of fortune, who 
found means to bring into it many of their 
countrymen, from the advantages the fur 
trade with the Indians afforded. 





The | 


chief object with them was to preserve the 
good will of the Indians, and attach them 
by every possible means to their interests, 
in order to secure their trade. This ob- 
ject governed all their transactions with 
the surrounding tribes, and molded their in- 
ternal policy as a commercial community. 

But there was another class in the col- 
ony who were Jess conspicuous in the 
commercial and civil affairs of the colony 
than the secular adventurers with whom 
they were associated, but were by no 
means less intent and determined to ren- 
der every advantage the new colonial en- 
terprise might furnish subservient to their 
ambitious designs. At Quebec the Jesu- 
its planted their standard side by side 
with that of the merchants and other 
colonists. A writer in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia says : 

“The province of New France very soon be- 
came as much a missionary station as a com- 
mercial settlement. A very general zeal for 
the Christian instruction of the Indians was 
excited throughout the French empire, and 
many individuals of rank and property devoted 
their lives and their fortunes to the cause. 
The Jesuits, however, soon engrossed the sole 
direction of this undertaking, and were greatly 
instrumental in obstructing the prosperity of 
the colony, both by their perpetual contentions, 
which they maintained with the governors, and 
by the pernicious effects which their labors 
produced upon the character of the natives.” 

Such was the fruit of their labors upon 
the interests of the colony when that fruit 
had attained the strength of maturity. But 
in the incipiency of their operations, when 
there were no governors for them to con- 
tend with, and no settled form of govern- 
ment to regulate and direct the agencies 
which were at work at random in the col- 
ony, their inherent zeal and activity nat- 
urally thrust them forward, and gave them 
an influence in molding the elements and 
directing the forces which were maturing 
to be brought into requisition in forming 
a more permanent civil compact. The 
tribes of Indians who were most accessi- 
ble, as the Hurons, near Quebec, and the 
Algonquins and Abenaquis, at the St. 
Lawrence, were soon brought under the 
control of the missionaries, and through 
their influence attached to the French in- 
terests. Thus was commenced a course 
of policy which contemplated the subju- 
gation of the settlements in the New 
World to the Catholic powers of the Old, 
through the powerful agency of the war- 
ring tribes of American savages, controlled 
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and directed by the Jesuits. And to carry 
out this purpose of establishing papacy 
and Jesuitical rule and dominanecy in 
North America, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to bring all the tribes to repudi- 
ate the English colonists and ally them- 
to the French. ‘To accomplish 
this object the Jesuits directed all their 
energies, under the profession of laboring 
solely for the spiritual good of the savage 
tribes. And it must be confessed that if 
zeal, and labor, and self-denial, and suf- 
fering tor the cause, be taken as a test of 
pious concern for the salvation of these 
perishing pagans, they made a fair show 
of being imbued with the true missionary 
spirit. 


selves 


| 
| 
| 


Richelieu was at that period the leading | 


spirit in France, if not in Europe. 
had studied at Rome, been Bishop of 
Lucon, was made secretary of state by 
Mary de Medicis, and finally placed in the 


France, and afterward of superintendent of 
navigation and commerce. The intrigue 
by which he effected a reconciliation be- 
tween the queen, who had elevated him 
to power, and her son, Louis XIII., the 
address by which he secured the favor of 
Louis and the applause of the nation, and 
the powerful influence he was enabled to 
exert to procure the banishment of the 
king’s brother, and of Mary de Medicis, 
the queen to whom he owed his elevation, 
marked him as qualified by every requi- 
site trait of character to act as prime 
leader in any device that the Jesuits 
might project. And they could not doubt 
his hearty good will to aid them by all the 
means in his power in their efforts to es- 
tablish the supremacy of their order in 
the North American colonies, when they 
considered how he had distinguished him- 
self by his zeal to annoy and distress the 
Protestant subjects of the government he 
controlled. Being raised to the dignity 
of a cardinal, he determined w reduce 
Rochelle, whose protection of the Protest- 
ants was offensive to his Catholie preju- 
Succeeding in this, he advanced 
to the subjection of the Protestants in 
other parts of the kingdom. His whole 
career was distinguished by his hatred of 
Protestants, and his efforts to extirpate 
them from the dominions of France and 
the world. 

Thus supported and encouraged by the 
powerful influence of the home govern- 


Vou. XL.—3 ; 


dices. 


He | 


ment, the Jesuits in Canada renewed their 
diligence in establishing themselves among 
the surrounding tribes of Indians, many 
of whom embraced the faith and became 
zealous Catholies according to the strict- 
est rules of the order. These all allied 
themselves to the French, and became the 
fast friends of the colony. 

Their glowing prospects, however, were 
suddenly checked by adverse fortune. 
Charles I. of England, having entered 
into war with France, dispatched three 
vessels, under the command of Sir David 
Kerth, a French Calvinist, upon an expe- 
dition against Quebec. Sir David de- 
feated the squadron sent to its relief, and, 
after reducing the colonists, compelled 
them to capitulate in the year 1629. But 
he treated the vanquished with so much 


| humanity that the greater part of the set- 
| tlers declined the privilege of being con- 
, veyed to old France, and remained under 
responsible office of prime minister of | 





their conquerors in Canada. Charles, 
however, was not the prince, nor was 
England in a condition to turn this brief 


| triumph of his arms in the New World to 


any permanent advantage to the British 
crown, and the colony was restored to 
France by the treaty of St. Germain in 
1632. 

Meantime the Jesuits, never disheart- 
ened by temporary reverses, continued to 
strengthen themselves among the Indian 
tribes, and to extend their missionary 
operations farther into the interior. While, 
on the one hand, their labors tended to 
forming a friendly alliance between the 
Indians and the colonists, on the other the 
influence they acquired with the former 
became troublesome to the latter in con- 
ducting the internal affairs of the colony. 
By this influence the Jesuits found them- 
selves possessed of power to decide every 
matter of difference between the Indians 
and the colonists, as would best subserve 
their own interests and promote their ul- 
timate designs. This power they exer- 
cised in various ways until it became a 
source of contention and strife between 
the priests and the governors, which 
greatly interrupted the harmony and re- 
tarded the progress of the colony. 

The worst annoyance experienced by 
the Jesuits arose from the hostile spirit of 
the Iroquois nations south of the lakes, 
toward the tribes among whom they had 
established themselves as missionaries. 
These nations greatly harassed those tribes 
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by a series of wars with them, in which 


they utterly destroyed some of them, and | 


carried away many prisoners as captives 
to their own country. ‘They were viewed 
also with jealousy and concern on account 
of their confederated strength, their con- 
tiguity to the Dutch settlements on the 
Hudson, and their supposed friendship for 


| 


| 


| 


the settlers in that direction, and their | 


power and manifest disposition to inter- | 
cept the trade of the western and north- 


western tribes with the French, and throw 
it into the hands of the Orange merchants 
on the Hudson. 

The subjugation of these nations was 
now obviously the most important object 
to be accomplished, both to strengthen the 
colony by preserving to it the extensive 
fur-trade with the more western tribes, 
and to open the way for missionary estab- 
lishments by the Jesuits among those at 
the west and the south. Thus mutually 
interested, the priests and the merchants 
were alike concerned to have the proud 
end turbulent Iroquois subdued. But the 
task was utterly hopeless by the ordinary 
methods of conquests over an enemy. 
This the colonists knew, and therefore 
did not hazard a rupture with them. 

Not so with the Jesuits. They saw 
that the way to subdue was to convert 
them. Could they gain their confidence 
as missionaries of the Gospel of peace, 
they might control them as they should 
choose in their secular affairs. And to 
this object, after their manner, they ad- 
dressed themselves. 

In the emergency, a man fitted for the 
hazardous enterprise was not wanting. 
Father Simon Le Morne, of the order of 
Jesuits in Quebec, was that man. 

On the second day of July, 1653, the 
festival of the visitation of the most Holy 
Virgin, under whose auspices they were 
wont to commence all great and hazard- 
ous undertakings, Father le Moine de- 
partied from Quebec on a voyage to the 
Iroquois Onondagas. His journey in- 
cluded the whole length of the St. Law- 
rence River from Quebec to Lake Ontario, 
the passage across the lake to Oswego, 
and the wilderness from Oswego to Onon- 
daga, a few miles southwest from where 
the city of Syracuse now stands. In all 
the distance the only civilized settlements 
which he would pass were Three Rivers 
and Montreal. ‘The rest was an unbroken 


wilderness, inhabited only by savages, and 











those to whom he was going, inveterate 
enemies to the French and all the tribes 
who were in alliance with them. Such 
an adventure required the spirit of an 
apostle, and could not fail to command the 
admiration of all who witnessed it. The 
devoted father proceeded to Three Rivers, 
and thence to Montreal, where he was 
joined by a young man of courage and 
zeal similar to his own, who became his 
companion in the adventure upon which 
he had entered. 

On the 17th of July, the festival of St. 
Alexis, another favorite saint, they pro- 
ceeded up the St. Lawrence for a land un- 
known to them. On the 18th, says this 
missionary father, ‘‘ following always the 
course of the River St. Lawrence, we 
met nothing but breakers and impetuous 
rapids all strewn with rocks and shoals.” 

The next day they found the river less 
obstructed by impediments ; but they were 
greatly annoyed by swarms of musquitoes, 
and at night they were drenched by a co- 
pious rain, which continued till morning. 
They had no shelter from the storm ex- 
cept the trees of the forest; but endured 
their sufferings without complaining. 

On the 20th and 2ist they passed 
through groups of small islands in the 
river, and in the evening of the latter 
day broke their bark canoe, and had to 
spend the night, which was dark and 
rainy, upon the naked rocks. On the 22d 
they again encountered rapids in the 
river, which rendered it no longer naviga- 
ble, and they were obliged to carry on 
their shoulders both their canoe and their 
baggage. Above these rapids they saw a 
herd of wild cows, which reminded them 
that they were far from the haunts of civ- 
ilized man, and caused them to feel the 
more sensibly the wildness of their sol- 
itude. 

In consequence of an injury received by 
their pilot they were detained a day or 
two, suffering much inconvenience from 
the ceaseless annoyance of the musquitoes, 
which they bore as patiently as they could. 
Whoever has since traveled in that coun- 
try, and endured the assaults of these tor- 
mentors as they sometimes sally forth 
from the swamps and glens that skirt the 
shores of the St. Lawrence, know well 
that patience has few trials which more 
effectually test its moral power. 

Ascending the river, the current became 
so rapid that they were obliged to plunge 
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into the stream and drag their canoe after 
them. After making four leagues, a high 
wind, accompanied with rain, forced them 
to debark. They erected a hut for their 
protection from the storm by stripping the 
bark from the neighboring trees, throw- 
ing it over poles set in the ground on 
either side, and bringing them together in 
the form of anarbor. Here they remained 
till the storm abated. Having reached 
the lake, they coasted along the shores 
of it, until thunder, lightning, and a del- 
uge of rain, obliged them to take shelter 
under their canoe, inverting it for that 
purpose. The continuance of the storm 
prevented their venturing out into the 
great lake, which they named the Lake 
of the Iroquois, because it separated these 
nations, who resided on the south side of 
it, from the Hurons on the north and in 
the interior. 

On the first day of August they reached 
the borders of the country to which they 
were journeying, and were perceived by 
some Iroquois fishermen, who collected 
together to receive them. Here they 
met, as probably they anticipated, a num- 
ber of the Huron Indians, whom the Iro- 
quois in their late wars with the tribes 
north of the lake had made captives. One 
of these ran to meet the strangers, ad- 
vancing half a league to communicate 
the earliest news of the state of the coun- 
try. He was a Huron prisoner, a convert 
to the Catholic faith, and had been in- 
structed in its mysteries by Father le 
Moine himself during his labors among 
the tribe to which he belonged. This 
lad was overwhelmed with joy to meet in 
the land of his captivity so venerable a 
friend, whom he had never expected to 
see again. 

When the missionaries disembarked the 
Indians crowded around them, contending 
who should have the honor to carry their 
baggage. But the tender father’s heart was 
smitten with grief to perceive “ that they 
were apparently only Huron squaws, and 
for the most part Christian women, for- 
merly rich and at their ease, whom cap- 
tivity had reduced to servitude.” They 
requested him to pray to God, and he had 
there the consolation to confess, at his 
leisure, Hostagehtak, his former host of 
the Petun nation. This chief’s devotion 
deeply affected the feelings of Father le 
Moine, and drew tears from his eyes. He 
was the fruit of the labors of Father 








Charles Gaenier, who feli a martyr to his 
work, highly esteemed and greatly ia- 
mented by his brethren of the order. 

On the day following the missionaries 
proceeded on their journey some twelve 
or fifteen leagues through the wilder- 
ness, and camped at night. On the suc- 
ceeding day at noon they reached a wide 
river, beyond which they discovered a ham- 
let of fishermen. Here Father le Moine 
met an Iroquois Indian whom he had once 
treated kindly at Montréal, who put him 
across the river in his canoe, and carried 
him on his shoulder to the shore, being 
unwilling to suffer him to wet his feet 
The missionaries were received by these 
poor people with every demonstration of 
joy, and were enriched, as they declared, 
from their poverty. ‘I was conducted,” 
says the half-worshiped father, “to an- 
other village a league distant, where there 
was a young man of consideration, who 
made a feast for me because I bore his 
father’s name, Ondessonk. They came 
to harangue us, the one after the other. 
I baptized the little skeletons, who awaited, 
perhaps, only this drop of the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ.” 

The Indians became inquisitive, and 
desired to know of the missionaries why 
they dressed in black. This furnished an 
occasion for the arch Jesuit to dilate upon 
the mysteries of their faith and order, 
which he did so effectually that he needed 
no farther introduction to secure their im- 
plicit confidence and blind submission to 
whatever he might dictate. “ They took 
me,” says he, “ for a great medicine-man, 
having no other remedy for the sick than 
a pinch of sugar.” 

They proceeded on their journey to- 
ward the principal settlement of the On- 
ondagas, the place of their destination. 
The first chief of the country had deputed 
his nephew to escort them, who brought 
with him for their comfort, new corn bread, 
corn to roast in the ear, and every other 
delicacy that the country afforded. Four 
leagues of their journey remained yet to 
be performed. But its solitude was to a 
very great degree relieved by constant 
comers and goers who thronged the way, 
having intelligence of this arrival extra- 
ordinary. 

At a quarter of a league from the vil- 
lage Father Le Moine began to harangue 
the people, which gained him much credit 
If any dispose to doubt, we have only to 
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say, that the record is in his own words. 


He adds: 


“TI named all the chiefs, the families and 


persons of note, in a drawling voice and with 
the tone of a chief. I told them that peace 
walked along with me; that I drove war afar 
off among the distant nations, and that joy ac- 
companied me. ‘Two chiefs made their speech 
to me on my arrival, but with a gladness and 
cheerfulness of countenance which I had never 


seen among savages. Men, women, and chil- | 


dren, all were respectful and friendly.” 


At night the missionary made no delay | 
in bringing the object of his mission before | 


the chiefs. The same night he called a 
meeting of the principal men, and in due 
diplomatic form, after their custom, made 
them two presents. ‘The first, as he said, 


to wipe their faces, so that they might re- | 


gard him with a kindly eye, and that he 


might never see a trace of sorrow on their | 
foreheads ; the second to clear out the lit- 
tle gall which they still might have in | 
their hearts. After retiring for consulta- | 


tion, the Indians responded to his presents | 


. . . | 
by making him two presents of more value 


than his. 


The Jesuit father derived advantage in | 


his endeavors to ingratiate himself with 
these children of nature from his reputa- 
tion as a medicine-man. “I was called,” 
he says, “to divers quarters to administer 
my medicine to weakly and hectic things.” 
A pinch of sugar of course. But it pos- 
sessed the charm to make superstitious 
Catholics, if not to cure the patients. He 


baptized some of them. He confessed | 


> : | 
others of the old Huron captives, and re- 


joiced to see what God wrought in hearts | 


where faith reigned. 

At night he was drawn aside by his 
host, the principal chief, who, Nicodemus 
like, sought the covering of its shade to 
tell him very affectionately that he always 
loved them, (the missionaries;) that his 
heart was satisfied, seeing all the tribes 


fine spirits the convocation of the chiefs 
from the nations alluded to by Ondessonk, 
addressing himself meantime to the more 
humble work of imparting religious conso- 
lation to the scattered members of his 
former flock beyond the lake, now in cap- 
tivity. 

A devoted Huron captive, wishing to 
disburden her soul to him away from noise 
and bustle, invited him to a field cabin 
where she resided. Here he was much 
consoled **to witness so much faith and 
piety in savage hearts, in captivity, with- 
out other assistance than that of heaven.” 
With this woman he found a young cap- 
tive, of a neutral nation, whom she had in- 
structed in the mysteries of their faith and 
in sentiments of piety, in which she had 
made such advancement as to be deemed 
worthy to be initiated into the sisterhood. 
“Eh! sister,” exclaimed the zealous 
priest, ‘‘why did you not baptize her, 
since she has the faith like you, and 
she is Christian in her morals, and she 
wishes to die a Christian?” “ Alas! 
brother,” she replied, “I did not think 
it was allowed me to baptize, except in 
danger of death. Baptize her now, your- 
self, since you consider her worthy, and 
give her a name.” ‘This was the first 
adult baptism at Onondaga. 

Three days after, on the tenth of Au- 
gust, the deputies from the three neigh- 
boring nations arrived. They were sum- 
moned to counsel in Ondessonk’s eabin. 
Father Le Moine opened the proceedings 
by prayer, which he offered on his knees 
and in a loud voice, in the Huron tongue. 
He invoked the great Master of heaven 


'.and earth to inspire them with what should 


of his nation demanded nothing but peace ; | 


and that with that view he had made 
splendid presents; that the Cayuga had 
brought three belts for that purpose ; that 
the Oneida was glad to be rid of sucha 
bad affair as war through his means, and 
desired nothing but peace; that the Mo- 
hawk would, no doubt, follow the others ; 
and that the pious father might, therefore, 


take courage, since he bore with him the | 
happiness of the whole land. All this was | 


highly flattering to the feelings and hopes 


of I’ather Le Moine; and he awaited in | 


be for his glory and their good, cursed all 
the demons of hell, who were spirits of 
division, and prayed the tutelar angels of 
the whole country to touch the hearts of 
those who heard him, when his words 
should strike their ear. 

The council listened with astonishment 
to hear him name all, by nations, by tribes, 
by families, and each particular individual 
of any note, and all by aid of his manu- 
seript, which was to them as wonderful as 
it was new. 

Having thus solemnly inaugurated the 
council, he opened the matter of his mis- 


sion by stating that he was the bearer of 
nineteen words to them. ‘The whole will 
be best understood by being stated in his 
own language: 


Sener 7 Ta acc 


cern, 
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“The first: That it was Onnontio, M. de 
Lauron, Governor of New France, who spoke by 
my mouth, and then the Hurons and the Al- 
gonquins, as well as the French, for all these 
three nations had Onnontio for their great 
chief. A long belt of wampum, one hundred 
of little tubes or pipes of red glass, the diamonds 
of the country, and a caribon’s hide being pass- 
ed; these three presents made but one word. 

“My second word was, to cut the bonds of 
the eight Seneca prisoners, taken by our al- 
lies and brought to Montreal, as already stated. 

“The third was, to break the bonds of the 
Mohegans also, captured about the same time. 

“The fourth, to thank those of Onontoga for 
having brought our prisoner back. 

“The fifth present was, to thank the Senecas 
for having saved him from the scaffold. 

“The sixth for the Cayuga Iroquois for hav- 
ing also contributed. 

“The seventh for the Oneidas for having 
broken the bands which kept him a prisoner. 

“'The eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh pres- 
ents to be given to the four Iroquois nations, 
a hatchet to each, for the new war they were 
waging against the Cat nation. 

“The twelfth present was to heal the head 
of the Seneca who had lost some of his people. 

“The thirteenth, to strengthen the pali- 
sades ; to wit, that he may be in a state of de- 
fense against the enemy. 

“The fourteenth, to ornament his face; for 
it is the custom of the warriors here never to 
go to battle unless with the face painted, some 
black, some red, others with various other col- 
ors, each having herein as if particular liveries, 
to which they cling even unto death. 

“The fifteenth to concentrate all their 
thoughts. I made three presents for this occa- 
sion; one wampum belt, little glass beads, and 
an elk hide. 

“The sixteenth. I opened Anonchiasse’s door 
to all nations; that is, they would be welcome 
among us, 

“The seventeenth. I exhorted them to be- 
come acquainted with the truths of our faith, 
and made three presents for this object. 

“The eighteenth. I asked them not to pre- 
pare henceforward any ambushes for the Al- 
gonquin and Huron nations, who would come 
to visit us in our French settlement. I made 
three presents for this purpose. 

“ Finally, by the nineteenth present I wiped 
away the tears of all the young warriors for the 
death of their chief Annencrass, a short time 
prisoner with the Cat nation. 

“ At each present they heaved a powerful ejac- 
ulation from the bottom of the chest in testi- 
mony of their joy. I was full two hours mak- 
ing my whole speech, talking like a chief, and 
walking about like an actor on the stage, as is 
their custom.” 

This compound of piety, duplicity, mim- 
icry, and quackery, was employed by the 
reverend father to introduce his negotia- 
tions for amity and friendly allianee be- 
tween the powerful Iroquois and the 
French in Canada. The artifice seemed 
to him quite successful and satisfactory, 
from the indications of the savages, which 





| 
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were taken to be sincere expressions of 
the most favorable reception on their part. 
After their manner, the Indians grouped 
together, severally, in their nations and 
tribes, calling in counsel a Mohawk who 
happened to be there, though not as a 
deputy. They consulted together for the 
space of two hours longer, no very flatter- 
ing indication that they were as harmoni- 
ously united in their approval of what they 
had seen and heard as the credulous father 
seemed to suppose. But their response, 
if sincere, was calculated to dispel any 
doubts that their long absence in cdhsul- 
tation might have occasioned. With this 
he was satisfied, not suspecting that dis- 
simulation was a game at which an Indian 
might play also, when challenged to it. 

The response was made in due form. 
The chief orator repeated the substance 
of Father Le Moine’s words. All set to 
singing in token of their gratification. 
Father Le Moine was now directed, as 
his part of the performance, to pray to 
God, which he did with much fervor and 
gravity. The chief orator then addressed 
him in the name of his nation: 


“1, He thanked Onnontio for his good dispo- 
sition toward them, and brought forward for 
that purpose two large belts of wampum. 

“2, He thanked them, the French, in the 
name of the Mohawk Iroquois, for having given 
their lives to five of their allies of the Mohegan 
nation. Two more belts. 

“3. He thanked them in the name of the 
Seneca Iroquois for having drawn five of their 
tribe out of the fire. Two more belts. Ejacu- 
lations from the whole assembly followed each 
present.” 


In all this the savages expressed, with 
undoubted sincerity, their gratitude for 
acknowledged favors, for which they were 
proverbial. 

An Oneida orator, in behalf of his na- 
tion, followed in a strain of extravagant 
rhapsody, which might be taken for irony 
or enthusiastic admiration. The unsus- 
pecting father thought of nothing but the 
latter. 

‘‘ Onnontio,” said he, ‘‘ speaking of the 
governor of New France, ‘ Onnontio! 
thou art the pillar of the earth; thy spirit 
is a spirit of peace, and thy words soften 
the hearts of the most rebellious spirits.” 

After other compliments, expressed in 
what Father Le Moine conceived to be 
a tone of animated love and respect, he 
produced four belts to thank Onnontio for 
having encouraged them to fight bravely 
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against their new enemies of the Cat na- 
tion, and for having exhorted them never 
again to war against the French. And 
then, with the vision of the hatchet given to 


and rejoicings everywhere, in the midst 


| - R . 
of which a cabin caught fire, and a large 


portion of the village was reduced to 


| ashes. 


: : . | 
each nation of the Iroquois by this rever- 


end missionary of peace, and a remem- 


brance of what he had told them, that | 
} - ° . . . . . 
to finish his ministerial work before he 


peace walked along with him, playing in 
his imagination, he proceeded : 


* Thy voice, Onnontio, is wonderful, to pro- 
duce in my breast at one time two effects 
entirely dissimilar; thou animatest me to 
war, and softenest my heart by thoughts of 
peace; thou art great both in peace and war, 
mild’ to those whom thou lovest, and terrible 
to thine enemies. We wish thee to love us, 
and we will love the French for thy sake.” 

The Onondaga chief concluded. To 
Father Le Moine he said: 


“Listen, Ondessonk, five nations speak to 
thee through my mouth. My breast contains 
the sentiments of the Iroquois nations, and my 
tongue responds faithfully to my breast, Thou 
wilt tell Onnontio four things, the sum of all 
our councils, 

“1, We are willing to acknowledge him of 
whom thou hast spoken, who is the master of 
our lives, who is unknown to us. 

“2, Our council tree is this day planted at 
Onontoga.” (Meaning that it was the place of 
their meetings and of their negotiations for 
peace.) 

“3. We conjure you to select on the banks 
of our great lake an advantageous site for a 
French settlement. Fix yourselves in the heart 
of the country, since you ought to possess our 
hearts. There we shall go for instruction, and 
from that point you will be able to spread your- 
self abroad in every direction. Be unto us 
careful as fathers, and we shall be uuto you 
submissive as children. 

“4, We are engaged in new wars; Onnontio 
encourages us. We shall entertain no other 
thought toward him than that of peace.” 


With this the Jesuit father 
was pleased and flattered. His way was 
opened to those pagans, as he supposed, 
by the Huron captives, who in their serv- 


response 


itude devoted themselves much to their 
religious observances, which were well 
ada; ted to excite the veneration of the 
pagan mind. And through the medi im of 
their religion he had hoped to gain an in- 
fluence over them in his capacity as a gov- 
ernment agent. His success in all this 
was, in his mind, complete. 

Flushed with this idea of success he 
commenced preparations for his return. 
As a good Catholic he did not forget his 
duty to the faithful in their captivity. It 
was their only opportunity to confess to 
their priest ; and he gratified their wishes 


in confessing them. Then followed feasts 





Little account was made of the catas- 
trophe. The faithful priest, having as- 
sumed his sacerdota! functions, hastened 


should take his final leave. ‘1 bap- 
tized,” says he, “a little girl of four years 
who was dying.” A more important work 
fell in his way. Those barbarians, as he 
calls them in his report, had, some five 
years before, murdered a Jesuit priest 
whom they found among the tribes they 
had subdued, and stolen his Bible. This 
he recovered, and religiously took away 
with him, as too dangerous for their re- 
tention, if perchance any of them should 


| find means to learn to read it and commu- 
! 








| Moine took his departure. 


nicate its teachings to others. 

On the thirteenth of August came the 
parting. Father Le Moine made two pres- 
ents to the friends he was about to leave 
to console them. Then he planted, in the 
name of the General Superior of all the 
society’s missions in the country, the first 
His sec- 
ond present was to throw down the first 
bark that was to cover the cabin. This 
was professedly done as evidence of his 
affection for the poople, and three of the 
chiefs publicly thanked him. ‘They did 
not understand that it was really intended 
as a formal act of taking possession of the 
country in the name of his order, and 
would be alleged in all time to come as 
evidence of a right to it by the Society of 
Jesuits and the French nation. ‘The !at- 
dly claimed by the gov- 
ernors of Canada in their correspondence 
with the governors of New York, during 
their strugeles with each other for domin- 


post on which to begin a cabin. 


ter was repeat 


The former is 
asserted by the Jesuits to this day. They 
affirm that all North America belongs to 
them of right, and they occasionally man- 


ion over these savages. 


ifest a determination to possess them- 
selves of it. 
Flattered and regaled by another feast 


in honor of the event of his leaving, at 
which all men and women of consideration 
in the nation were initiated, Father Le 
A group of 
old men intercepted him in his journey, 
half a league from the village, to bid him 
adieu, and express their wish for his re- 
turn. Others accompanied him to the lake, 
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He tasted of the water of a spring, from 
which the Indians refused to drink, saying 
that there was a demon in it which ren- 
dered it fetid. He discovered that it 
was a fountain of salt water, and made 
some salt of it, a specimen of which he 
earried to Quebec. I do not know that 
the Jesuits have ever set up a claim to 
the celebrated salt springs at Syracuse, on 
account of this discovery. But there is 
no telling what they may do. 

Through many perils and exposures, 
with heroic perseverance the reverend 
father pressed forward in his home-bound 
journey, confessing a few disciples whom 
he found on the way, tili he reached Sault 
St. Louis, where his men abandoned him, 
and left him to walk four leagues to Mont- 
real. Thence he proceeded to Quebec 
to report the result of his mission to his 
successors, ecclesiastical and civil, and 
through them to the French government, 
under whose patronage both carried on 
their operations in the New World. 





a 


THE MISER OF MARSEILLE. 


\ ARSEILLE is a city of fountains, 
and has a fine aqueduct, almost en- 
tirely subterranean, by which pure water 
is brought from the little rivers Huveaume 
and Juvet. But this was not always the 
ease. Look back with me many, many 
years, and I will show you how ill it used 
to be supplied with water, and how in the 
fullness of time it came to be otherwise. 

Once upon a time (I know not the exact 
date) there dwelt at Marseille a man 
named Guyot, with his wife and one son. 
They were but humble people ; and at the 
time my narrative begins, the child lay 
sick of a fever, his tongue cleaving to the 
roof of his mouth, and his little hot hand 
pressed to his still hotter forehead, while 
he ceased not to cry in a plaintive tone for 
a draught of water. 

** Alas! my child,” said Madame Guyot, 
in reply to his moaning, “ you know I have 
told you already the cistern is empty. 
Not a drop of water have I in the house, 
and I fear all our neighbors are as badly 
off as ourselves. See, take a draught of 
milk; I have naught else to give you.” 

‘** But, mother, it is not like water,” re- 
plied the boy: “it makes me only the more 
thirsty, and almost chokes me, it seems so 
thick; while water is so cold, and refreshes 


| me for a long time. But, alas! you have 
none to give me. If it would but rain, for 
Iam burning! 0, if I were rich, I would 
care little for the finest wines, if I had 
but plenty of fresh, pure, cold water.” 

Madame Guyot, with true maternal love, 
strove to pacify the young sufferer; and 
having succeeded in partially relieving his 
cravings by means of a draught of water, 
which a kind neighbor, scarcely better off 
than herself, sent by the hand of her little 
daughter, he at length slept. Even in his 
dreams, however, the memory of his fever- 
ish longings haunted him ; and his plaintive 
ery for water at oft-recurring intervals 
brought tears to the mother’s eyes; and 
she trod softly, dreading to awaken the 
boy, lest by so doing she should also awaken 
his desires to greater activity, when she 
knew she was without the means of satis- 
fying them. 

Seven years later, and the fever-stricken 
boy has grown into a fine thoughtful youth 
of sixteen. No longer dependent on his 
parents, the young Jacques Guyot cheer- 
fully performed his part in gaining a living. 
One evening, after his return from work, 
as Madame Guyot was busily engaged in 
placing the evening meal on the table, she 
said to her son: “ Jacques, you must be 
content with less than your usual quantity 
of water to-night, for again the cistern is 
nearly dry.” 

“T am sorry for that, mother,” replied 
Jacques ; ‘* but though we have often since 
been very scarce of water, at least we 
have never wanted it so badly as when I 
had the fever.” 

“*O Jacques, can you ever forget that ?” 

“Never, mother. No day passes, but 
the torture I suffered then for a draught 
of water comes into my mind ; and I envy 
no man his wealth in anything save his 
more abundant supply of that one good 
gift. Is there no way of relieving this 
want by which the poor of Marseille suffer 
so much, and so often?” 

“Tt is just because the poor are those 
who suffer that they must continue to do so: 
wealth might remedy the evil,” answered 
his father. 

“ How so?” asked Jacques. 

“Easily enough. Only let an aque- 
duct be constructed to bring pure water 
from a distant river.” 

“ And what would that cost, think you, 
father 2” 

“‘More money than you could count, 
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my son,” replied the elder Guyot; “so let 

us to our supper before it is as cold as the 

water you are always dreaming about.” 
The meal over, Jacques wandered in 


the garden thoughtful and silent, but not | 


unnoticed by his parents. ‘They conversed 
together in an undertone about the extra- 
ordinary manner in which his mind dwelt 
on the one night of suffering from thirst 
so long gone by. 

“It is strange,” said Madame Guyot, 
* how the lad is always thinking of it. 1 
quite feared to tell him how little water 
we have left to-night, for it seems to grieve 
and trouble him so much ; not for ourselves 
alone, but lest some unfortunate should 
have to bear sufferings like those he ex- 
perienced seven years ago.” 

“Well,” replied the father, “even that 
is not the chief object of his anxiety.” 

“Why, surely he does not fancy him- 
self in love yet!’ said Madame Guyot, in 
an accent of alarm. ‘ Our neighbor's 
daughter, Madeline, casts sheep’s eyes at 
him, I know, young as he is; and Jacques 
often tells her how like a little angel she 
seemed to him when her mother made her 
the bearer of that draught of water. But 
it is doubtless only nonsense, for he is still 
a boy, and she a full year younger.” 

** | was not thinking of Madeline, wife,” 
replied Monsieur Guyot: ‘ in my opinion, 
Jacques loves something else better than 
all the little damsels in the world—I mean 
money. He is always hoarding every sou 
he can collect, and trying, by all sorts of 
extra services, to earn more than his daily 
wages; and I almost fear our son will turn 
miser, since he spends nothing he can 
avoid.” 

**Q, if that be the case, he is doubtless 


thinking of some girl, and trying to save | 


against the time when he is old enough to 
marry; but he is a good youth,” added 
Madame Guyot, brushing a tear from her 
eye at the thought of having a rival in the 
love of her only child. 

“* Ay, wife,” said her husband, “ you are 
almost jealous of little Madeline ; but re- 
member, you cannot expect to keep this 
one lamb of yours always by your side ; 
and I say, that if the thought of having 
some day to provide for a wife makes the 
lad so saving, I, for one, am well content.” 

The return of Jacques here stopped the 
Hours after his 
were at rest, the youth sat by the lattice 
in his little chamber, <A luxuriant vine 


conversation. parents 


! 


hung over the casement, and, waving back- 
ward and forward in the moonlight, cast 
fantastic shadows on the wall. Little 
knew the parents of Jacques by what strong 
feelings he was actuated, though both were 
in part right, the father in speaking of his 
almost miserly habits, the mother in believ- 
ing that her son loved Madeline. 

The youth possessed one of those 
thoughtful natures which become old too 


| soon; and those who wonder at love in a 


boy of sixteen, must remember that in 
southern France the blood runs warnfer 
than it does in our island. It was indeed 
wonderful how he always thought of Made- 
line in connection with that night of fever- 
ish agony ; how like a ministering angel 
the child had seemed in his eyes, when she 
tripped lightly in with the cooling draught 
to satisfy his longing. ‘The cup of cold 
water had worked with a marvelous charm, 
and the youth regarded the girl with a 
feeling akin to worship. In the eyes of 
others, she was just a bright-eyed, laugh- 
ing thing, somewhat willful and capricious 
at times, as girls are apt to be; but to 
poor Jacques she was a being of heavenly 
beauty. 

The recent scarcity of water had again 
brought the old scene most vividly to his 
mind, and you might have seen by the 
moonlight how pale and agitated was his 


face. After a long vigil, he rose, and 


; taking from a secret repository a sum of 


| 


money—large for him to possess—he slow- 
ly counted it, and then gazing earnestly on 
his treasure, said softly: “It might be 
done in a long lifetime ; but O, Madeline, 
Madeline !” 
down his cheeks, he flung himself on his 
knees to pray. 
with such earnest, simple faith, that he 


then with tears streaming 


Poor Jacques! he prayed 


rose tranquil, and seeking his couch, soon 


fell into a sound sleep. 

Three more years went by, and still 
Jacques continually added to his store. 
So scrupulous was he in denying himseif 


| every superfluity, that the neighbors whis- 


pered how the young Guyot had become a 
miser. Some did more than whisper; they 
spoke openly to his mother respecting this 
peculiarity in her son. Madame Guyot 
looked very sagacious, and gave mysteri- 
ous hints about the virtue of sparing on 
another, glancing as 
and Madel: 


were just visible to the group of gossips. 


one’s self to spend on 


she spoke at Jacques ne, whe 


Let love be the presumed cause of a 
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man’s actions, a woman will hardly ever 
deem him in the wrong, however extrava- 
gant they may be. Even vice in her sight 
assumes the dignity of virtue, if she can 
ascribe its committal to the power of love. 
So it was with the gossips at whose self- 
constituted tribunal Jacques was tried, and 
from that time many a sly joke was ley- 
eled at Madeline, till the little damsel’s 
head was almost turned thinking of the— 
of course much magnified—riches which 
were hoarded by her admirer for her to 
spend some day. She felt she was be- 
loved, for it is not hard to divine when one 
is the dearest of all earthly objects to a 
pure and honest heart ; but in spite of her 
convictions in this respect, the conduct of 
Jacques was a sad puzzle to her. 

“ He is never so happy as when by my 
side,” she would often say to her mother ; 
“that any one may see ; but I do not think 
he cares to gain me for a wife.” The 
mother would bid her be patient, and all 
would in time turn out well; but Madeline, 
thought there should be some limit to the 
expected patience, so she would pout her 
cherry lips, and give Jacques short answers. 
Still, though she evidently succeeded in 
giving him pain, he seemed as far from 
declaring his sentiments as ever. 

The however, at last. 
Madeline had a cousin Marie, who was not 
a near neighbor, but also a sort of rival 
beauty. ‘There had been no slight jealousy 


crisis, came 


between the girls on the subjects of love 
and marriage; but Marie had at last tri- 
umphed, and, the day for her own wedding 
being fixed, she openly twitted Madeline 
about her laggard lover. 
blow to the vanity of the young girl. 
Marie’s fiance came from what was in 
those days thought a great distance, and 
neither grudged spending time nor money 
in visits to his betrothed; while Madeline, 
with her lover almost at the door, seemed 
likely enough to remain single. , it was 
too much for any maiden’s patience. 

The wedding-day came, and she, of 
course, was one of the guests, together 
with Jacques; and the girl, bent on pun- 
ishing her tardy admirer, coquetted with 
others by his very side. But she did not 
stop at coquetry only. The brother of the 


This was a sad 





bridegroom, a gay and handsome fellow, 
now at Marseille for the first time, was | 
smitten with her charms, and after the | 
wedding, found, or made, many excuses | 


for visiting the town which contained | 


| 


Madeline. Jacques, it seemed, would not 
be piqued into submission, and she was not 
inclined either for a spinster’s life or a 
longer silent wooing ; so, after some hesi- 
tation on the part of her parents, who still 
leaned to their young neighbor, partly from 
old association, and still more because of 
his reputed wealth, Madeline was betrothed 
to the stranger. 

Madame Guyot often sighed, and said 
in her son’s hearing that it was a pity two 
of the prettiest maidens in Marseille should 
be carried off by strangers; for she had 
long since made up her mind, that since 
Jacques must needs marry soon or late, it 
would be well to have a daughter-in-law 
whom she had known from babyhood. All 
her hints might have been unheard, for any 
outward effect they produced on her son; 
but when the marriage-day came, he re- 
mained shut up in his little chamber. 
Neither food nor drink passed his lips ; but 
could he have been seen by any one, a 
mighty mental conflict would have been 
revealed to the watcher—it was the last 
great struggle with human passion. The 
last bar to his devoting himself to one 
great object was removed. 

The gossips who had aforetime inter- 
ested themselves so liberally in the affairs 
of Jacques and Madeline, once more twit- 
ted Madame Guyot, saying, it plainly was 
not love that made her son such a miser 
in his habits; but she answered them more 
proudly than ever, that Jacques would now 
look higher for a wife. 

So, first one great lady and then another 
was said to be the fair object for whom our 
hero cherished a secret passion, and whom 
he was trying to equal in wealth. But 
though Madame Guyot fostered the idea, 
she, poor soul, knew better; for only a 
few days after the marriage of his one love, 
Jacques had begged her, in a broken voice, 
to find out whether the little vessel in 
which Madeline had borne the precious 
draught of water to his bedside, a dozen 
long years ago, were still in existence. 

“QO, my son,” said Madame Guyot, 
“since you did so love Madeline, why did 
you let her go? She would not now be 
the wife of a stranger, if you had asked 
her for thyself.” 

“Tt is better as it is, mother,” replied 
Jacques, though his lip quivered while he 
spoke, and again begged his mother to 
procure what he had mentioned, at any 
cost. 


’ 
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Madame Guyot’s mission proved suc- 
cessful, though the mother of Madeline 
marveled greatly at the request ; and both 
the worthy matrons agreed that the con- 
duct of Jacques was a problem beyond 
their power to solve. Eagerly was the 
little vessel seized by him, and after be- 
stowing many grateful thanks on his 
mother, he conveyed it to his own little 
room. Could the thing of clay have 
spoken it might have told how, when oth- 
ers slept, Jacques spent many an hour in 
sighs and even tears. Ay, for every drop 
of water it had once held the strong man 
paid in tears a thousandfold. 

Years sped on, and the father and 
mother of Jaeques passed from the earth. 
The young man had been called a miser, 


even during their lifetime, but now, in- | 
deed, he merited the title. Ever craving | 


for money, he added to his store by the 
strictest parsimony. His clothes were 
patched by himself, again and again, till 
no trace of the original stuff remained. 
Generally his feet were bare, and even 
when he wore any covering on them it 
consisted of old shoes which had been cast 
away as worthless, and picked up by him 
in his solitary wanderings through the 
town. His food was of the coarsest de- 
scription, and taken simply to sustain life. 
He no longer oceupied the dwelling in 
which his early days had been spent; his 
present home was an old and gloomy house, 
built with a degree of strength which de- 
fied any attempt at entrance, unsanctioned 
by the will of its occupant ; at least with- 
out a degree of force being used, which 
must inevitably have led to discovery. 
Here, then, dwelt Jacques Guyot quite 
alone. But far worse than alone was he 
when absent from his house, for the evil 
repute in which he was held was such 
that as he walked the little children ran 
shouting after him: “ There goes Guyot. 
See the wretched miser, how thin he is! 
He grudges himself food to make himself 
fat, and clothes to cover his lean old 
body.” ‘Then the mischievous urchins 
would cast stones at Jacques, and load 
him with insults, unchecked by their pa- 
rents. But even this was not the worst. 
One day he met a friend, or at least he 
had been such in youth, and whom he had 
not seen for many a long year. For the 
moment Jacques forgot his rags and his 
isolation ; it was so long since a kindly 
word had been bestowed on him, and O! 


| how he yearned to win it. Eagerly he 
advanced with an indescribable gleam of 
joy lighting his pinched features ; but his 
former comrade shrank back, holding up 
his hands, as if to forbid his nearer ap- 
proach, saying, as he did so: ‘I will not 
hold communion with a thing like you. 
Did you not love your money better than 
| her who ought to be your wife? but you 
suffered a stranger to carry her away, and 
now the accursed thing is dearer to you 
than yourself, though you have neither 
child nor kin to whom to leave it. Away! 
touch me not!” 

Another trial came still later, and it was 
the hardest of all. A portly dame, el- 
derly, but still fresh and comely-looking, 
and with a fair daughter by her side, passed 
leisurely along the streets of Marseille. 
They seemed to be new arrivals; but the 
elder one was evidently no stranger, for 
she pointed out to her daughter various 
changes which had been made of late. 
Jacques Guyot looked earnestly at the 
girl, for her features brought vividly to 
his mind those of the object of his one 
love-dream, and as he came near he heard 
her mother call her Madeline. Another 
' glance, and he recognized the elder fe- 

male as the Madeline of his youth. 
Though so many years had gone over his 
head, his pale face was in a moment 
flushed. Again he forgot the curses and 
the stones daily showered around him; 
the vision of the bright-eyed child, with 
the little treasured pitcher in her hand, was 
before him, and he too was for an instant 
young; but for how brief an instant! 
Madeline, even in her distant home, had 
heard of the miser Guyot, who heaped up 
wealth, though with none to share it, and 
denied even the smallest aid to the mis- 
erable, though surrounded with gold. 
Even at that moment, too, she heard the 
taunts of the passers-by; so, gathering 
her skirts closely around her, as though 
his very touch would poison, she swept by 
with such a look of scorn as rooted the 
miser to the spot, and brought back the 
sense of his loneliness more terribly than 
ever. 

Though no inhabitant of Marseille ever 
entered the miser’s dwelling during his 
life, yet I am able to tell how he spent his 
time there. I know he never entered his 
silent, comfortless home without feeling 
that his heart would leap with joy to hear 
a friendly voice, or if he might be per- 
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mitted to clasp a child to his bosom. I 
know that, in spite of insults, reproaches, 
and taunts, his heart teemed with loving- 
kindness to his fellow-creatures, and often 
when suffering from them he would even 
smile, and murmur: “It is because they 
know me not ; for one day these curses will 
be turned to blessings.” Ay, and that, when 
seated on his hard bench, to take the food 
needful to prolong his life until the object 
should be accomplished for which he had 
given up all that could tend to its enjoy- 
ment, he prayed too for a blessing on his 
coarse fare; and I know, too, that after 
each more biting proof of scorn from those 
around him, he asked, from the same Al- 
mighty source, strength to ‘endure to 
the end.” 

A very old man was: Jacques Guyot 
when his end came, but he met it with joy 
and hope, for he had lived long enough to 
finish his self-imposed task. Stretched 
upon his wretched pallet, he smiled and 
talked to himself. ‘“ Ah, Jacques,” said 
he, ‘ they will never more call thee ac- 
cursed. The last stone has been cast at 
thy worthless carcass, for worthless it 
may well be called, since even the worms 
will scarcely be able to banquet on the 
scanty covering of thy old bones. But, 
O, what joy to think the miser has not 
lived in vain! And thou, too,” said he, 
taking in his hand Madeline’s little pitch- 
er, ‘“‘ well hast thou performed thy part. 
Though but a thing of clay, the sight of 
thee has reminded me each day and hour 
that, having given up her to whom thou 
didst once belong, no greater sacrifice 
could be demanded from me; and more 
than that: it ever brought before me the 
memory of the one pressing want which 
inspired the resolution God has in his 
goodness given me strength to fulfill. I 
will indulge just one weakness, and hav- 
ing taken my last draught from thee, no 
other lip shall touch thee.” So saying, 
he drank the water it contained, and gath- 
ering all his remaining strength, shivered 
it to atoms. One hour after, and the mi- 
ser lay dead. Only lifeless clay, sense- 
less as that shivered by his last act, now 
remained of Jacques Guyot. 

As soon as he was missed from his 
daily haunts the propriety of examining 
his dwelling suggested itself to the towns- 





people, for there were many who would | 
not touch him while living who would | 
gladly have acted as his executors. Fancy, | 


then, the crowd around the door, the fore- 
ible entrance, the curious ransacking each 
room till they at last stood beside all that 
remained of the object of their bitter loath- 
ing. The authorities of the town, who 
led the way, took possession of a sealed 
paper, which Jacques, ere he lay down to 
die, had placed in a conspicuous position. 
It was his will, duly executed, and con- 
tained these words: “ Having observed 
from my youth that the poor of Marseille 
are ill supplied with water, which can be 
procured for them only at a great cost, I 
have cheerfully labored all my life to gain 
them this great blessing, and I bequeath 
all I possess to be spent in building an 
aqueduct for their use.” 

Jacques had told the truth. The curses 
turned into blessings, and his death made 
a city full of self-reproaching mourners. 
Many a man has won the name of hero by 
one gallant deed ; but he who made a con- 
quest of a city by the continued heroism 
of a long life methinks deserves the name 
indeed. And thus I have told you to 
whom the inhabitants of Marseille owe 
their aqueduct. 





HYMN OF THE HARVEST. 


We gather them in—the bright green leaves, 
With our scythes and rakes to-day ; 

And the mow grows big, as the pitcher heaves 
His lifts of the swelt’ring hay. 

O ho! a field, for the mower’s scythe, 
Hath a ring as of destiny, 

Sweeping the earth of its burden lithe, 
As it sung in wrathful glee. 


We gather them in—the nodding plumes 
Of the yellow and bearded grain, 

And the flash of our sickles’ light illumes 
Our march o’er the vanquish’d plain. 

Anon, we come with the steed-drawn car— 
The cunning of modern laws ; 

And the acres stoop in its clanking jar, 
As it rocks its hungry jaws. 


We gather them in—the mellow fruits 
From the shrub, the vine, the tree, 

With their russet and golden and purple suits, 
To garnish our treasury. 

And each has a juicy treasure stored 
All ’neath its tinted rind, 

To cheer our guests at the social board, 
When we leave our cares behind. 


We gather them in—in this goodly store, 
But not with the miser’s gust ; 

For the Great All Father whom we adore, 
Hath given it but in trust; 

And our work of death is but for life, 
In the wintry days to come— 

Then a blessing upon the reaper’s strife, 
And a shout at the harvest home. 
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JOB; PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


‘Y reason for introducing the history 


N 


of the man of Uz at this point in our | 


course of biographical sketches will be | 
seen in answering the questions, Who was | 


Job? 


world did he live? By whom was the 


Where, and in what age of the | 


book written that bears his name, and what | 
| duced in it were Id-u-mé-ans; in other 


are its distinguishing characteristics ? 


» | 
Some have contended that Job was a 


mere creature of imagination, and that the | 


whole book which bears his name is a cre- 
ation of poetic fancy. 
proved by the fact that he is mentioned as 


The contrary is | 


an actual personage both in the Old and in | 


the New ‘Testament. 


r | 
Ye have heard, | 


says Saint James, of the patience of Job; | 
and, in the prophecy of Ezekiel, it is | 
written, Though these three men, Noah, | 


Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should | 
” | 


deliver but their own souls by their right- | 


eousness, saith the Lord God. 


That | 
Daniel and Noah were living men there is | 


no question, and the inference is fair that | 


he who is thus associated with them by 
the prophet, or rather by the Holy Spirit, 
under whose influence the prophet wrote, 
Was not a mere creature of the imagination. 
Nor is it likely that the apostle would re- 
fer to one who had no real existence as an 
illustration of patience, or as an example 
of the tender mercy of the Most High. 
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Thus Jeremiah says : Rejoice and be glad, 
O daughter of Edom, that dwellest in the 
land of Uz. ‘The same writer, in another 
place, speaks of the kings of Uz in imme- 
diate connection with that region of coun- 
try. Ineffect, says an able writer, nothing 
is clearer than that the history of an in- 
habitant of Id-u-mé-a is the subject of the 
book of Job, and that all the persons intro- 


words, Edomite Arabs. 

As to the time in which Job lived, al- 
though nothing definite on that point is 
said in the book itself, several circum- 
stances conspire to fix it somewhere be- 
tween the days of Noah and those of Abra- 
ham. 
ject but little attention, or who have fixed 
the time in which he lived merely from 
the location given to his history in the 
Bible, this may seem strange, yet a few 
facts will serve to make it, to say the least, 
very probable; and the first that I shall 
mention is the length of his life. He 
lived, we are told, one hundred and forty 


To those who have given the sub- 


| years, after passing through the severe 


| of his history. 


afflictions and trials which form the subject. 
At their commencement 
he had been long settled in life; his seven 
sons had grown up to man’s estate, and 


When 


were settled in their own dwellings. 


| young men saw him, as he says himself, 


Then, again, the concurrent testimony of | 


profane writers confirms the same fact. 
Job is frequently alluded to by Arabian 
writers, and it is said that “ many of the 
noblest families among the Arabs are still 
distinguished by his name, and boast of 
being descended from him.” 

Where did he live? Inthe land of Uz. 
Sut where was Uz? This is a question 
not easily answered, and one upon which 
We have, in 
the Bible, two different persons who bear 
name Uz. 
of Shem, the 
th 
esis. In the 


} 


there are various opinions. 
the The first is the grandson 
son of Noah, spoken of in 
23d verse 
36th chapter of the same 
find, among the descendants of 


k we 
ilsau,aman bearing the same name. sy 
yne the land of Uz is supposed to have 


been in Arabia Deserta; by others in the 


valley of Damascus, which city is said to 
have been founded by the grandson of 
Shem; and by others in Iduméa. The 


latter supposition seems to be confirmed 


of the 10th chapter of Gen- 


they hid themselves, and the aged arose 
and stood up. Satisfactory evidence that 
he himself was not at that time a young 
He complains that they who were 
younger than he, had him in derision, and 
says of them: I would have disdained to 
have set their fathers with the dogs of my 
flock. If, then, we suppose that he had 
reached the meridian of his life at the be- 
ginning of his trials, we shall have two 


man. 


hundred and eighty years as his age at his 
death, which is a longer life than that of 
any one born after the deluge, and nearly 
that of Abraham. Somewhere, 
then, between Noah and the father of the 
faithful must be fixed upon as the time in 
which Job lived. As corroborating this 
opinion, it may be observed, that in all 


double 


the conversations between himself and his 
friends no mention is made of the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, of the passage 
of the Red Sea, of the pillar and cloud, of 
the manna that fell in the wilderness, or 
of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
From these 


and the cities of the plain. 
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events many arguments and illustrations, 
relative to the providence of God, might 


have been drawn by the speakers, and | 


doubtless would have been, had they then 
taken place, for the providence of God is 
a topic on which they dwell largely. Nor 
is it at all likely that ne allusion would 
have been made to the virtual offering up 
of Isaac, in which was so strikingly pre- 
figured the sacrificial death of Christ, had 
that event occurred previously to the time 
of Job. I think, then, as already intimated, 
we are safe in assigning as the era of 
his existence, his sufferings, and his pa- 
tience, the period between the deluge and 


As to the book itself, it is a poem. 
With the exception of the first and second 
chapters, and the ten concluding verses, it 
is all poetry in the original; and, as the 
best scholars tell us, loses much of its 
beauty in a translation. 

The characters presented in this dra- 
matic poem, in addition to Job himself, are 
his friends Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, and 
Elihu. The wife of Job, Satan, and the 


| great God himself are also introduced, but 


the time of Abraham, i. e., between the | 
year from the creation 1656 and 2000. | 


The celebrated chronologer, Dr. Hales, 
thus sums up an ingenious astronomical 
and historical calculation on this point: 
** Such a combination,” he says, “ of vari- 
ous rays of evidence, all converging to the 


same focus, tend strongly to establish the | 


time of Job’s trial, as rightly assigned to 
the year B.C. 2337, or eight hundred and 
eighteen years after the deluge, and one 
hundred and eighty-four years before the 
birth of Abraham.” 

But by whom was the book written? 
On this question learned men have specu- 
lated largely. It has been attributed to 


the main part of the poem is made up of a 
conversation between Job and his friends. 
The first is Eliphaz, called the Temanite, 


| probably because he was a native of a cit 
I J 


of Edom, spoken of by the prophet Jere- 
miah: Hear, says he, the counsel of the 
Lord that he hath purposed against the in- 
habitants of Teman. 

In the lips of Eliphaz are found many 
beautiful sentiments. He first gives utter- 
ance to the thought dwelt upon afterward 
so frequently by the sacred writers: Hap- 
py is the man whom God correcteth, there- 
fore despise not thou the chastening of the 


| Almighty, quoted almost verbatim by the 
| Apostle Paul: My son, despise not the 


chastening of the Lord ; and by St. James : 
Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion. A lesson that man, even in this 


day of light, with the whole record of 


Moses, and fancied resemblances to his | 
style and mode of expression have been | 


pointed out. Others have argued with 
equal plausibility that Solomon was the 
author; and yet others have credited it to 
David ; while as many contend that it 
was written by Job himself. I rather in- 
cline to this.opinion, or, at any rate, that 
it was written by some one of Job’s co- 
temporaries. 
his name is the oldest part of the Bible; 


If so, the book that bears | 


God’s revelation before him, is slow to 
learn. Who believes that he is blessed 
whom God ecorrecteth; and who thanks 
Him for affliction? ‘To the Temanite also 
belongs that beautiful illustration of a good 
man’s death: Thou shalt come to thy 
grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in his season. As the grain has 
passed through its successive stages, and 
at length, fully ripe, is gathered into the 


| garner, so the good man, ripening for the 


for Moses was not born until seven hund- | 
| hour when the great husbandman shall call 


red and fifty years after the time in which 
I state this, 
however, merely as an opinion, for the 
question will probably never be settled in 
this world, and it is, in fact, of very little 
importance. When] receive a letter from 
a friend, it matters not from whom he bor- 
rowed the pen with which it is written. 
Enough for me that it bears his signature, 
and that it ishis handwriting. So withthe 
history of Job. ‘That it was written under 
the immediate inspiration of the Most 
High is unquestionable. It is God who 
here speaks tous. Who was His amanu- 
ensis is of little consequence. 


we have supposed Job lived. 


him to his everlasting home on high. 


harvest, ready to depart, welcomes the 


Like 
as a shock of corn cometh in his season ! 

One of the sayings of Eliphaz, relative 
to the afflictions of this life, has passed 
into a proverb: Although affliction cometh 


| not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble 
| spring out of the ground, yet man is born 


to trouble as the sparks fly upward. 


The most striking passage in the 
i=] 


speeches of the ‘Temanite, a passage un- 
surpassed in ancient or modern poetry, 
one which, if it had been found in the pages 
of Homer or Virgil, had been quoted as a 
| master-piece, is that in which he intro- 
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duces a messenger from the spirit land: 
In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came 
upon me, and trembling which made all my 
bones to shake ; the hair of my flesh stood 
up. Then a spirit passed before my face ; 
it stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof; an image was before mine 
eyes, there was silence, and I heard a 
voice. Thus illustrated by Mr. Hervey: 
*T was in the dead of night: all nature lay 
shrouded in darkness ; every creature was 
buried in sleep. ‘The most profound si- 
lence reigned through the universe. 


1 
} 


In | 


these solemn moments, the speaker, alone, | 


all-wakeful and solitary, was musing on 
sublime subjects, when lo! an awful being 
burst into his apartment. 
before his face. Astonishment seized the 
beholder. His bones shivered within him, 


A spirit passed | 


his flesh trembled all over him, and the 


hair of his head stood erect with horror. 
Sudden and unexpected was its appear- 
ance; not such its departure. It stood 
still to present itself more fully to his view. 


It made a solemn pause to prepare his 


mind for some momentous message. After 
a while a voice was heard. It spake, and 
these were its words: 
be more just than God? 
more pure than his Maker? Behold, he 
put no trust in his servants, and his angels 
he charged with folly. What a striking 
illustration of the infinite purity of the 
great God; and what a rebuke away in 
that early age, to that presumption which 
dares approach into His presence, save 
only through the merits and in the name 
of the great Mediator! 

The second speaker in this colloquy is 
Bildad, called the Shuhite; supposed by 
some to have derived that appellation from 
one of his ancestors, more probably from 
some region of country of which we know 
nothing. His most remarkable speech is 
in the 25th chapter, where he thus dis- 
courses of the majesty and purity of God: 
Dominion and fear are with him; he maketh 
peace in his high places. Is there any 
umber of his armies? and upon whom 
How, then, can 
man be justified with God? or how can he 
be clean that is born ofa woman? Behold 
even to the moon, and it shineth not; yea, 
the stars are not pure in his sight. How 
much less man, that is a worm; and the son 
The great 
questions these which are answered only 


doth not his light arise 2 


of man, which is a worm. 


Shall mortal man | 
Shall a man be | 


in the charter of man’s salvation. Indeed, 
the whole design of the Bible is to give an 
answer to that most important question 
that ever harassed the human mind: How 
shall man be justified in the sight of God ? 
Bildad could ask the question. God him- 
self has answered it. 

The majesty and inconceivable great- 
ness of God are also dwelt upon with great 
force by Zophar, the Na-amathite, so called 
probably from Na-amah, a district of coun- 
try mentioned in the book of Joshua. 
Canst thou, says he, by searching find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
to perfection? It is as high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell, 
what canst thou know? The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth and broader 
than the sea. With all their knowledge 
of the wonders of the Almighty, these 
friends of the patient Job seem to have 
had little, if any, idea of His method of 
dealing with the children of men. They 
speak of him, as we have seen, eloquently 
as the God of nature ; they appear to have 
known next to nothing of the God of 
providence and of grace. Their vision 
was bounded by this world. They every- 
where assume that here, in this life, man 
is rewarded or punished for his works. 
The decisions of the great day enter not 
into their theology. Hence one of them 
asks, Who ever perished being innocent, 
or when were the righteous cut off? And 
another coolly informs Job that if he will 
return to the Almighty, and put away in- 
iquity, what then? Why then, says he, 
thou shalt have plenty of silver; thou shalt 
lay up gold as dust, and the gold of Ophir 
as the stones of the brooks. With this 
theory—that the righteous necessarily 
flourish in this world, and are here rewarded 
for their works, and that God’s judgments 
fall only upon the wicked—there was no 
other way of accounting for the heavy 
calamity which had befallen the friend with 
whom they came to condole. Thou art af- 
flicted—therefore thou art wicked. Such 
was their logic. With great bitterness do 
they give it utterance. Is not thy wicked- 
ness great, asks the Temanite, and thine 
iniquities infinite ? and without pausing for 
an answer he specifies what he deems to 
have been some of Job’s special sins. 
Thou hast taken a pledge from thy brother 
for naught, and stripped the naked of their 
clothing. Thou hast not given water to 


the weary to drink, and thou hast with- 
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holden bread from the hungry. Cruel 
taunting this! and what warrant for it ? 
None whatever. But the speaker knew 
not how else to account for Job’s afilic- 
tions. Hence, he adds, therefore, because 
of these things, snares are round about 
thee, and sudden fear troubleth thee. 

It matters not that the afflicted man 
denies the charge; and he denies it with 
great force of language, appealing to the 
testimony of those who knew him in the 
day of his prosperity. When the ear heard 
me, then it blessed me, and when the eye 
saw me, it gave witness to me, because | 
delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
less, and him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me, and I caused the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy. Was this 
true? Unquestionably. But Zophar 
charges his friend with falsehood and hy- 
pocrisy. It could not be true, according 
to his theory, else why did God afflict him ? 
Shall thy lies, says he, make men hold 
their peace? and when thou mockest, shall 
no man make thee afraid? Thou hast 
said—a thing, by-the-way, which Job never 
did say—thou hast said, my doctrine is 
pure, and I am clean in thine eyes. They 
charge him with having forgotten his 
Creator: Thou castest off fear, and re- 
strainest prayer before God. And they 
remind him, in reiterated strains, of the 
fate of the wicked, and assure him that the 
hypocrite’s hope shall perish. They urge 
him to a confession of sins of which he 
knew himself guiltless, and exasperate his 
spirit by dwelling upon the calamities that 
had befallen him. How cruel the taunt 
relative to the sudden death of his boys. 
If thy children have sinned against him, 
and he have cast them away for their trans- 
gression, if thou wouldst seek unto God 
betimes, and make thy supplication to the 
Almighty, surely now he would awake 
for thee, and make the habitation of thy 
righteousness prosperous. As if he had 
said: Thy children were cut off because of 
their wickedness; ¢hou art suffering for 
thine iniquities; repent, therefore, and 
worldly prosperity shall return to thee. 
In all this we find no reference to the fu- 
ture world, no ray of light dawning upon 
the gloom of man’s earthly career. 

The youngest of Job’s four friends, 
Elihu, the Buzite, is now introduced. He 
had listened in silence hitherto, because 
they were older than he. Very different 


is the style and manner of his address. 
He brings no railing accusation against 
Job. He does not charge him with hy- 
pocrisy, or intimate that his afflictions were 
a punishment for his transgressions. At 
the same time he reminds him of the folly 
of his self-confidence, condemns him for 
trusting too much in external righteous- 





ness, and for arraigning the dealings of 
the unsearchable God. ‘Vhy, says he, 
why dost thou strive against him? for he 
| giveth not account of any of his matters. 
| Thus paraphrased by a learned commenta- 

tor: “Is it not useless to contend with 
| God? Can he do anything that is not 

right? As to his giving thee any account 

of the reasons why he deals thus and thus, 
| with thee or with any one else, thou need- 
| est not expect them; he is Sovereign, 
| and is not to be called to the bar of his 
| creatures. It is sufficient for thee to 
know that he is too wise to err and too 
good to be unkind.” 

Having thus dwelt upon the mysterious 
ways of the Almighty, and shown the folly 
of attempting to penetrate those mysteries, 
and the wickedness of arraigning God as 
unjust in his dealings, Elihu brings to light 
the glorious truth that there is a blessed 
hereafter : 


“That God has mark’d each sorrowing day, 
And number’d every secret tear ; 

That heaven’s eternal bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here.” 

And how does he do this? And what 
his authority for thus throwing sunshine 
on the pathof sorrow? Hearhim. Talk- 
ing of the calamities of life in general, 
with special reference to those of Job in 
particular, he says: He is chastened also 
with pain upon his bed, and the multitude 
of his bones with strong pain, so that his 
life abhorreth bread and his soul dainty 
meat. His flesh is consumed away that 
it cannot be seen, and his bones that were 
not seen stick out, yea, his soul draweth 
near unto the grave, and his life to the de- 
stroyers. A state of utter wretchedness 
and hopeless woe! nay, not hopeless, for 
then, continues the speaker, then He is 
gracious unto him and saith: Deliver him 
from going down to the pit: I have found 
a ranson: or, as it is in the margin, an 
atonement. I have found an atonement. 


In language enigmatical, and perhaps dark 
to those who listened to him, but to us 
who live in the noonday light of the sun 
of righteousness perfectly plain and clear, 
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of God, to the new birth, and the blessings 
consequent thereon: His flesh shall be 
fresher than a child’s, he shall return to 
the days of his youth. He shall pray un- 
to God, and he will be favorable unto him, 
and he shall see His face with joy, for he 
will render unto man his righteousness. 
In other words, when led by the provi- 
dences of God—by the afflictions of life 
and all things earthly, to seek mercy 
through that ransom which God hath found 
for him, he shall become a new creature, 
born again, a child of God. Being thus 
adopted into the heavenly family, he shall 
have the spirit of prayer, shall live under 
the influences of divine grace, at peace 
with God through our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by whom he has now received the 
atonement, and he shall see His face with 
joy. ‘The pure in heart shall see God! 
In the very spirit of the gospel, Elihu 
opens still wider this door of hope. God 
looketh upon men, and if any say, I have 
sinned and perverted that which was right, 
and it profited me not, he will deliver his 
soul from going into the pit, and his life 
shall see the light. 
of the gospel of the blessed God. 


Beautiful adumbration 
A ray 
of light beaming away down into the dark- 
ness of that early age from the cross of 
Calvary, from the Lamb slain from the 
God looketh upon 
men, i. €., his eye is ever upon them, he 


foundation of the world. 


seeth them, he seeth us, and if any say, I 


he thus adverts to the regenerating grace | This brought me an unlooked-for amount 


| 
| 


have sinned, i. e., if any confesseth unto | 


God his transgressions, and lays hold upon 
the hope set before him, his soul shall be 
delivered from the pit of hell, and he shall 
see the licht—the light of God’s counte- 


nance beaming upon his pathway here, the | 


light of His glory hereafter. 

I reserve for another paper the historical 
account of Job’s trials, and his patience, 
with the great practical lessons taught by 
this portion of divine truth. 


—+— + + 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 
im long after I had received my med- 


ical diploma I went up the St. Law- 
rence River, ruralizing for my health. I 
put up one night at a hotel in an unfre- 
quented village, where there seemed to be 


no use for physicians. During the after- 


noon a fearful accident occurred in town, | 
in which many persons were injured. | notions, and were helping him on to the 


| | know better. 
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of practice. There were limbs to set and 


| wounds to bind up that required skill, and 


if I do say it myself, there were some fine 
jobs done up that day. 

I was at once popular among the people, 
and they would not consent to my leaving 
town. Iwas on the look-out for business, 
and cared not where a profitable location 
turned up, and so concluded to stay a 
week or so in Islandale. I procured a 
fine room in the hotel; bought up a sup- 
ply of medicines at the drug store; hung 
out my sign, and went into operations. 

People came wanting teeth pulled; 
mothers brought babies that did not rest 
well; old rheumatic men came in to have 
the pain taken out of their bones ; beauti- 
ful young ladies with pains in the Jungs 
(caused by want of exercise) came to learn 
if they were going into a consumption; 
indeed, every kind of a chronic disease 
was found there. ‘The arrival of a phy- 
siclan seemed tg awake the people to 
innumerable diseases that had been con- 
sidered trifling or had never been dreamed 
of before. 

One morning as I sat in my office, en- 
gaged in deep study, a hesitating knock 
was heard at the door; a tall, gaunt man, 
whose eyes betokened despair, came in. 
His visage was ghastly, and those luster- 
less eyes of his kept peering upon me like 
those of a maniac! 

I motioned him to a chair. He sat a 
few moments in silence, still gazing in- 
tently into my eyes, as if to fathom my 
thoughts. At length he spoke out: 

** Doector—I—am—very—sick.” 

“] perceive you are,” I rejoined. 

“ Do you think so?” he asked, brighten- 
ing up at the thought that at last he had 
found a sympathizer. 

“Well, doctor,” he continued, “I have 
been sick My friends say 
there is nothing the matter with me; but 
I have been to all the doc- 
tors in the country ; I have taken emeties 
a hundred times; J have been bled until 1 
am so weak I can hardly get about. I 
have taken more physic than I ever could 
again, and yet all to no 
getting worse and worse, 


two years. 


endure to take 
purpose. I ain 
and.people only laugh at me!” 

I saw at once the kind of a ease I had 
to deal with. He was only a hypochon- 
driac ; the physicians had humored his 
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grave. I felt a sympathy for the poor 
man, and set myself at work. I expa- 
tiated learnedly on “ man’s inhumanity to 
man ;” of the want of sympathy there was 
in the world, and saw at once that I had 
entered into the sick man’s confidence. I 
made him strip to his pants. I then ex- 
amined the body, hunting everywhere as 
if to find the seat of his disease. If there 
had been another person in the room to 
see my mock gravity I should have laughed 
right out; but as it was I choked down 
laughter, and looked as grave as death. 
I lifted the eyewinkers ; I looked at his 
tongue, his teeth; I felt of his sides, and 
put my ear to his lungs. At last I gave 
him a nip with the forefinger in his side. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed, nearly fainting. 

“There is the seat of the disease,” 
said I. 

“You think so, doctor? Well, I have 
told people so, but none of them would 
believe me.” 

* Well, sir, that is the seat of your dis- 
ease,’ I remarked ; “ I have not been ex- 
amining you this quarter of an hour for 
nothing. You can now put on your 
clothes.” 

He seemed to cheer up at the very 
idea that he had fallen into such efficient 
hands. I now obtained a promise that he 
would follow every direction I should 
give him. I sat down and wrote out a 
course I wished him to pursue. 

He was to eat lightly; take a walk 
every day; bathe once a day, and go 
about some steady business. This was 
sufficient to cure him; but I thought he 
might think it a humbug, and concluded 
to give him some harmless medicine. I 
put up a number of minute papers of harm- 
less powders for him to take. 

* Are you aware,” said I to him, * that 
there are poisons that taken in small doses 
will do no harm 2” 

‘** Yes; I suppose so, sir.” 

** Are you aware that what is poison to 
some is not so to others ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, sir,” continued I, as wise as 
any Galen could be, ** these powders will 
not hurt you; but they must be kept out 
of the way of all other people; be sure 
that you do not leave them in the way 
of children. Take one powder every 
day.” 

He went away with a lighter tread than 
he came. 

Vou. XI.—32 





I saw no more of my patient for a 
week; he then came into my office look- 
ing as bright and cheerful as a newly mar- 
ried man. 

“ Doctor,” said he at once, “I feel bet- 
ter. The first powder I took went right 
to the spot, and in a day or two they be- 
gan to effect a cure.” 

“‘ Just as 1 expected, sir,”*said I. “I 
knew just what you wanted, and expected 
a sure cure.” 

When I left the place after four or five 
weeks the man had almost forgotten his 
sickness, and a more grateful man I never 
saw. He was ready to pay me anything. 
I suppose if I had demanded a hundred 
dollars he would have paid it cheerfully. 

Poor man! His imagination had 
wrought up an indefinable sickness; the 
doctors had humored this, and he was in 
a fair way to die of no disease at all. 

Had I remained in Islandale my for- 
tune was made; but other engagements 
drew me away. I never have heard 
from the place since; I sometimes won- 
der if my hypochondriac patient remem- 
bers me; I trust he will never be taken 
with a relapse. 





THE DUMB CHILD. 


NE of the most impressive scenes in 

the ministry of the eloquent Summer- 
field occurred in the course of a sermon m 
behalf of the deaf and dumb. They were 
seated before him, to the number of a 
hundred or more, when suddenly pausing 
in one of his most eloquent and pathetic 
strains, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ But I will let 
them speak!” The mutes all rose, and 
looked for a few moments upon the spell- 
bound congregation. “I do not mock 
you,”’ cried the speaker, his face suffused 
with tears; ‘silence like this is elo- 
quence!” Andsoitwas. So, to the fond 
mother who speaks in the touching lines 
which follow, there was eloquence in every 
motion and gesture of the little one, even, 
while here on earth the ecstasies of sound 
had not yet been taught her by the angels. 


Sue is my only girl: 
I ask’d for her as some most precious thing, 
For all unfinish’d was Love’s jewel’d ring, 
Till set with this soft pearl ; 
The shade that Time brought forth I could not 
See 5 


How pure, how perfect seem’d the gift to me! 
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0, many a soft old tune 
I used to sing unto that deaden’d ear, 
And suffer’d not the lightest footstep near, 
Lest she might wake too soon ; 
And hush’d her brothers’ laughter while she lay ; 
Ah, needless care! I might have let them play! 


"Twas long ere I believed 
That this one daughter might not speak to me ; 
Waited and watch’d, God knows how patiently ! 
How willingly deceived,— 
Vain Love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 
And tended Hope until it starved to death. 


O! if she could but hear 
For one short hour, till I her tongue might 
teach 
To call me mother, in the broken speech 
That thrills the mother’s ear! 
Alas! those seal’d lips never may be stirr’d 
To the deep music of that lovely word. 


My heart it sorely tries 
To see her kneel, with such a reverent air, 
Beside her brothers at their evening prayer; 
Or lift those earnest eyes 
To watch our lips, as though our words she 
knew— 
Then moves her own, as she were speaking too, 


Ive watch’d her looking up 
To the bright wonder of a sunset sky, 
With such a depth of meaning in her eye, 
That I could almost hope 
The struggling soul would burst its binding 
cords, 
And the long pent-up thoughts flow forth in 
words, 


The song of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams, and groves, 
All the grand music to which Nature moves, 
Are wasted melody 
To her: the world of sound a tuneless void ; 
While even Silence hath its charm destroy’d. 


Her face is very fair ; 
Her blue eye beautiful ; of finest mold 
The soft white brow, o’er which, in waves of 
gold, 
Ripples her shining hair. 
Alas! this lovely temple closed must be, 
For He who made it keeps the master-key, 


Wills He the mind within 
Should from earth’s Babel-clamor be kept free, 
F’en that His still small voice and step might be 
Heard at its inner shrine, 
Through that deep hush of soul, with clearer 
thrill? 
Then should I grieve ? O murmuring heart, be 
still! 


She seems to have a sense 
Of quiet gladness in her noiseless play. 
She hath a pleasant smile, a gentle way, 
Whose voiceless eloquence 
Touches all hearts, though I had once the fear 
That even her futher would not care for her. 


Thank God, it is not so! 
And when his sons are playing merrily, 
She comes and leans her head upon his knee. 
O! at such times I know— 
By his full eye and tones subdued and mild— 
How his heart yearns over his silent child. 





Not of all gifts bereft 
Even now. How could I say she did not speak! 
What real language lights her eye and cheek, 
And renders thanks to Him who left 
Unto her soul yet open avenues 
For joy to enter ani for love to use. 


And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauty of its own. 
And we a deeper tenderness have known 
Through that for which we grieve. 
Yet shall the seal be melted from her ear, 
Yea, and my voice shall fill it—but not here. 


When that new sense is given, 
What rapture will its first experience be, 
That never woke to meaner melody, 

Than the rich songs of heaven— 
To hear the full-toned anthem swelling round, 
While angels teach the ecstasies of sound ! 
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ILE shadows are falling, one evening 
in the early spring—a cold and windy 
evening. It is early, yet the curtains are 
drawn in the room that Mrs. Walpole died 
in; for in that room, behind the white 
curtains, lies her dying daughter, Emily. 
And round the bed stand sympathizing 
mourners: Anna and Charles, Mrs. M‘In- 
tosh and May Wilmington. Emily's face 
was thin and pale—very ; but, as the Jamp- 
light falls gently upon it through the white 
curtains, it seems to shine in its whiteness. 
Emily turns her head round to the side 
where Mrs. M‘Intosh is leaning on May 
Wilmington, and Emily looks a love-look 
at them both—a look that they remem- 
bered forever. 

And then she moves her head slowly on 
the pillow, and leans her face toward 
Anna, and takes a long, dreamy look into 
the sister-face that can hardly see her 
through the tears. 

Then she closes her soft, sad blue eyes, 
and soon wanders away into dream-land. 
They all thought she would soon be leav- 
ing them, and they stood weeping on the 
shore of this life, while she was going to 
the brighter life beyond. There was given 
to her in that last hour, after all her weary 
wanderings, to see a bright gleam of 
golden glory, that came down from the 
Eternal in rosy richness, and was sent, it 
may be, to cheer, in that dark hour, by its 
measureless brightness and beauty. 

But first there was a thick darkness, 
she thought, and she was there; it was 
the darkest darkness she ever was in, it 
was so very dark and dreary. 

And there were voices calling through 
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the darkness; some weak, wailing voices, 
as of girls and little children, very weak, 
and wailing mournfully, the darkness was 
so dark and dreary. And the weak and 
wailing voices were answered by loud 
laughter, mocking laughter ; and away 
somewhere in the darkness chains clanked, 
and hideous noises were made. And some 
called out in the darkness, “ Kill, kill ;” 
loud was the joy and fierce the mockery 
at the sound. 

She was in the darkness, she thought, 
deep down in some dungeon; and among 
the voices seemed one that she knew, and 
she shuddered as she heard it. Then 
there came, stealing over her, a joy-breath, 
and she felt that she was not lost. Some 
one touched her hand gently, and she rose 
and passed through the darkness, out of 
the dungeon, up into the upper air. 

A voice beside her said, ‘* Behold!” 
She did not know the voice, but she felt, 
in its gentleness and beauty, that it was 
the voice of that one who had come to her 
in the dreary darkness, and would not 
leave her in that dreadful hour. 

And she looked, at the bidding of the 
voice, down through the darkness ; and 
dark as it was to others, nothing was 
hid at the voice of the one who said 
** Behold!” 

A city, with towers and columns, lay 
below—a grand and beautiful city, sleep- 
ing on the mountain bosoms of the earth. 
Over the city was a long historic roll. 
Two wondrous beings held it. All things 
were written therein that had been done 
by the rulers and people of that city. By 
the roll stood a figure clad in light, read- 
ing silently now, and soon to read the an- 
nals of the city in a voice that should 
sound through the world. 

And by the roll stood another figure, 
Darkness incarnate, that seemed as if he 
would have snatched the written story 
from the hand of the two that held it, but 
for the glimmering sword that rested under 
the right hand of him that was reading 
the scroll. 

The voice that had bidden her look now 
said, “‘ Read ;” and she drew near, and saw 
in the scroll a strange and fearful tale. 
As she read, the writing seemed to live, 
and the words that were written made her 
feel as if she was living and acting in the 
time of which they told. And so she saw 
where was written, 

*“* The blood of the martyrs.” 





And there appeared an old man, leaning 
on a child fleeing from a mountain cottage. 
The old man bent down to whisper some- 
thing to the child, and the child went 
back and came out with a book. Just 
then three soldiers appeared, marked each 
with a white cross. They took the book, 
killed the old man with the sword, fired 
the little mountain home, and bade the 
little child curse the book, and the story 
it had learned from a dead mother. And 
then, because it said, ‘‘ No, for I love 
Jesus!” they killed it too, poor child, and 
tossed it into the burning flames. 

She turned away, weeping at the sight, 
just dimly seeing figures of pale mothers 
clasping their babes, of young girls pass- 
ing away in a fire from earth, of sacred 
men looking upward, and dying as they 
looked—a long procession, all marked by 
sword and fire, charred by flame or bathed 
in blood; and when she would have asked 
who they all were who suffered sadly, she 
saw written over them, 

“ The martyrs of Jesus.” 

Just then there opened, far away up in 
heaven, a gate of gold, and out of it passed 
a white and glittering throng. <A flood of 
soft light made the bright figures shine ; 
their faces were radiant with unmeasured 
and endless joy. 

They came in glory out of the golden 
gate, and looked, all of them, at the un- 
folding roll in the angels’ hands. As they 
looked at it, it seemed that red eyes 
burned in the Incarnate Darkness, and 
that baffled hate and rage came in white 
smoke from his mouth, as he looked on 
that once martyred but now triumphant 
throng. 

And behind the shining figures trooping 
out of the gate, was One who had robed 
them ali in white when they came, sume 
from the fire, and some from the flood, up 
to that place of holy joy. He looked on 
them benignly as they looked on the roll, 
for He had suffered and would triumph in 
them. And now, gathering round the 
Dark One, came crowding a strange band, 
Some of the figures wore tiaras, some 
miters, and some wore garments of blue 
and scarlet, that they were trying in vaia 
to tear off and cast away, as they were 
impelled forward, by a power they could 
not resist, to join the throng that was 
crowding round the red-eyed Darkness. 
But strangest of all was it, that certain 
figures among these, who had borne great 
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names, and been called “ saints” by their 
worshipers, were compelled to appear, 
with the bloody deeds, and blasphemous 
words, and treasons against Heaven which 
they had incited, fastened round them as 
asbestos garments, that would burn in and 
in, into their souls forever, but be imper- 
vious to the fiercest heat that would be the 
torment of undying demons. 

Just then, pealing down from the golden 
gate, a voice reached the city that lay be- 
low in the darkness. It came down like 
a sound of musi¢ to some poor sleepers in 
that city, and wakened them up from their 
slumbers, as it cried, 

“Come out of her, my people; come 
away !” 

From dungeons, and prisons, and homes 
of fear, came timidly forth poor trembling 
figures; out into the darkness they came, 


hastening at the sound of that voice of 


music that had cried to them, in a voice 
that the city heard not, 

“Come out of her, my people; come 
away !” 

A strange sight then was seen. Round 
the city was a ring of fire; in mid air it 
hung, lighting the spires, and domes, and 
columns, but awakening not the sleepers. 

The angel that had read the roll si- 
lently looked up to the Faithful One at 
the golden gate ; and the One at the golden 
gate looked once at the glittering throng, 
and then said, 

‘** Pronounce the doom!” 

Slowly round the city fell the fiery ring. 
Down it came, till it made the mountain- 
tops burn brightly ; and just when it 
touched the ground, and none might pass 
out of the city forever, the sleepers in the 
city wakened up, to be wedded by that 
ting to death. 

And then, with loud voice, the mighty 
angel that stood by the roll read out the 
dreadful deeds of that city of doom; the 
world wakened up from its long slumber 
to hear the reading ; and a bright, tran- 
scendent light, that shone over the earth 
like ten thousand suns, showed the glory 
of the righteous doom that had fallen on 
that city of the fire. 

For from the fiery ring had darted in- 
ward tongues of flame. The palace of a 
tiaraed pontiff was in a red whirling blaze 
of fire, and the pontiff himself stood vainly 
invoking the aid of powers that could not 
help him now. And there were cardinals 
and abbots, and men that now easily and 





naturally laid aside the semblance of hu- 
manity, and stood out before the light 
of heaven, the demons that they always 
were. 

The flames flew onward through the 
city, and legions of dark spirits were fly- 
ing through the flames; for the hour of 
their triumph, and yet of their downfall, 
had come—the sin-gate of the infernal 
place being about to be closed forever. 
And yet the smoke that is rising from 
those flames, up, and up, and up, as it was 
about to be quenched by the angel, when 
nothing but ashes remained where that 
city was, was ordered to rise on forever, 
that the spirits of the redeemed might en- 
joy perpetual triumph over the baffled po- 
tentate, who for dreary centuries had made 
his earth palace on that spot, which was 
now to burn on earth, an everlasting bea- 
con to warn the star-worlds against death 
and hell. 

It was done. 

And now the unnumbered bliss-spirits 
of heaven crowded forward to the golden 
gate, and they joined their loud applauses 
with the praises of the white-robed throng 
that went before; and the baffled powers 
of darkness shuddered, as down to the 
very infernals floated the echo of that 
mighty voice, singing, with a full-toned 
melody that even heaven itself before had 
never heard, “ Alleluiah! Amen!” 

Wave after wave of the song rolled on 
and on, and the face of the Bright One 
beamed with glory, as the voice of the 
mighty heavens proclaimed that Time’s 
grandest day was coming. 

From the golden gate, when the * Al- 
leluiahs” were over, a light fell down upon 
the earth. Down it came, nearer and 
nearer, and men saw then, that in the 
center of the light shone the Bright and 
Morning Star. That Bright Star was the 
Faithful and True; and the trembling ones 
of earth, who had ever looked for the ris- 
ing of that Star, now shone with a light 
that was brighter than the brightness of 
the sun. 

Suffering souls needed no longer to ery, 
in tears and sorrow, ‘‘ Come, Lord Jesus!” 

For the Jesus they loved had come. 

c o o > < c = 

Just then, from the sufferer a gentle 
sigh escaped. It was a gentle one, and 
soon over. None heard it but Anna, and 


she stooped down over her sister, knowing 
not that Emily was then with Jesus. 
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NOBODY’S DOG. 


T was on a cold, dark, foggy night in 
November, as I was trudging home- 
ward, I was accosted by 2 large white dog. 
After some time, I perceived that he was 
looking up in my face, as if wishing to at- 
tract my attention. 

* Pray, whose dog are you 2?” I inquired. 

The poor brute looked up at me with a 
pitiful expression, and I read my answer 
in his heavy, beseeching eye : 

“ Alas, sir, I am nobody’s dog 

‘* Poor brute !”’ exclaimed, “I pity you, 
and would take you home, and give you 
supper and a dry bed in the cellar, if I 
dared ; but I have a cross old housekeeper 
who hates your species, and whom even 
the footprint of one of your race on the 
door-step driveth to the verge of madness. 
Go along, sir.” 

The dog took a backward jump, and re- 
treated precipitately. 

I soon fell into one of those musing 
moods which a walk through quiet and de- 
serted streets rarely fails to beget in the 
least thoughtful minds. I gave way to 
thinking, and my thoughts were of dogs. 
There was no work-house for dogs, as there 
was for Christians, and even pagans. If 
a dog lost his master, or was drowned, or 
fell into decay, what was he to do?’ He 
could not garotte a baker in the street; 
he could not swindle shareholders, or chalk 
a mackerel on the pavement; he could 
not write begging letters, or advertise his 
distress in the papers ; nor could he go to 
his fellow-dogs, and appeal to them with 
any hope of success. What could he do? 
He might possibly be able to rob a butch- 
er’s shop of a steak, but even then every- 
thing would be against his getting clear 
off with his prize. Clearly the case of 
dogs in reduced circumstances was a very 
hard one, and something ought to be done 
for them. I was just thinking what that 
something should be, when I became sensi- 
ble of a pattering sound on the pavement 
behind me ; and on turning round, behold, 
there was my white four-footed friend 
close at my heels. Dear, dear! Well; 
after my philanthropic (or rather philo- 
cynic) theory about reduced dogs, I could 
not with any grace dismiss this canine 
waif until I had made some endeavor to 
mitigate his distresses. The brute seemed 
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to start up to put me to the proof. Seeing, | 
with the quick perception of his nature, 





that I was softened toward him, he ap- 
proached nearer, and once more appealed 
to me with doleful looks. 

“ Poor dog!” said I; “ you are doubt- 
less hungry, as well as weary and cold. 
Come, I will do my duty toward you as a 
Christian, and give you something to eat.” 
And with that I led the way into a tavern, 
the dog following. 

“ Now, nobody’s dog, what will you 
have ?” 

There was quite another expression in 
his face now. The hang-dog look had 
vanished in an instant, and his eyes beamed 
with expectancy. ‘“ What will you have, 
nobody’s dog?” He wagged his tail and 
smacked his lean chops, as much as to 
say, ‘“‘ Anything, so that-you give it me 
quickly.” I tossed him half of a biscuit, 
which he bolted at a gulp. Another dis- 
appeared in the same way ; but the eager, 
hungry eye was still watching the motion 
of my hand. ‘“ More” was written there 
as plainly as “* No smoking allowed’ was 
written upon the partition which kept the 
scene of our refection select. More he 
had ; but never so much asa wink did that 
dog allow to obseure the watchfulness of 
that eager eye of his, until he had bolted 
four biscuits. 

“ Come, now, I think you will do, no- 
body’s dog ;” and going out into the street, 
I endeavored, by ae my umbrella 
in a threatening manner, and otherwise 
conducting myself objectively, to make it 
understood by that dog that I conceived 
I had done my duty by him, and was re- 
solved to be troubled no more. The dog 
retreated hastily, and seizing the favor- 
able moment, I turned a corner and ran 
away. On reaching home, I found a com- 
fortable fire in my room, and the faithful 
Mrs. Brown, my housekeeper, preparing 
supper. 

**T have been bothered by a dog follow- 
ing me, Mrs. Brown.” 

“OQ, drat all dogs, I say,” replied Mrs. 
Brown, tartly. 

“T really thought he would have fol- 
lowed me home, and insisted on my taking 
him in.” 

“ Then it’s lucky he didn’t,” said Mrs. 
Brown, flourishing the poker a little. “I 
hate dogs.” 

2 2 ? ° cod = = 

I had disposed of my supper, when I was 
startled by a noise at the street-door, as of 
some one trying the lock. Presently the 
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ed, as I thought, like the noise of a saw. 
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At that time of night it was natural to | 


think of burglars. I armed myself with 
the poker, and crept quietly out into the 
passage. “ Who’s there?” I called. No 
answer. 
resumed. ‘* Who's there ?” I called again. 
This time there was an answer, and 





yond arespite from the persecution of the 
broom. Mrs. Brown couldn’t abide dogs ; 
and with a declaration to that effect, she 
retired to the regions below. 

I took nobody’s dog with me into the 


| parlor, designing, if possible, to awaken in 


Presently the scratching was | 


it | 


came through below the door in the shape 


ofa low whine. A suspicion of the truth 
opened the door; and there, on the door- 
step, covered with mud, dripping with wet, 
and shivering with the cold, stood, or 
rather crouched, that big, white, vagabond 
dog, whom I had congratulated myself on 
having got rid of forever. 

“ What do you want now, you exorbitant, 
ungrateful, insatiable dog?” He whined 


of the relentless rain and the sharp, biting 
cold. 

‘* Well, come in, you tiresome brute ; 
it is a cruel night, to be sure, and you ap- 
pear to have had enough of it.” 
that dog in, ] wiped his feet for him on 
the mat, lodged him on some straw in the 
coal-cellar, and retired to rest with a 
sense of having done my duty that day, if 
ever I had in my life. I have heard that 
well-doing conduces to all kinds of happi- 
ness, even to sound sleep and pleasant 
dreams. I onght, then, to have slept well 
that night, and [believe I did ; but whether 
I enjoyed pleasant dreams or not, I cannot 
say ; but I do know that I was awoke 
next morning by af fearful row in the 
house. Bang, bang—get out—hi—bang, 
I thought of 
and rushing to the door of my 


ban—get out—bang—yelp ! 
the dog; 
room, [ discovered the good Mrs. Brown 
on the landing, charging my protégé in a 
most savage and deadly manner. 
“What's the matter, Mrs. 
what’s the matter 2?” I shouted. 
“A great, big, ugly, white dog, has got 
into the house,” cried the agonized lady ; 
* and and left his marks 
along the passage.” (Bang—yelp ') 
“Don’t hurt him, Mrs. Brown; don’t 
hurt him. J let him in; it’s my fault.” 
(Bang—yelp !) . 


Brown 2 


he’s been 


Being now dressed, I hurried to the res- 
cue of the innocent animal. upon whose 


devoted head Mrs. Brown’s stair-broom 


his mind a sense of the trying position in 
which his importunate conduct had placed 
me; but while revolving whether instant 
elimination, enforced by kicks, would not 


be at once the most impressive and ef- 
instantly flashed across me, and I at once | 


fectual mode of making myself understood, 


| the faithful, but in this instance impetuous, 


| Mrs. Brown, burst into the room in a state 


of great excitement, and cried, 

“ There! there’s your protiggy!” In 
each hand Mrs. Brown extended a plate. 
On one reposed a roll of butter, on the 
other a sausage. The butter showed 


| marks of teeth, and had a decided appear- 
and shivered pitifully, as if to remind me | 


I took | 


| 





all | 


| should I go? 


was evidently taking lethal effect; but I | 


could achieve little for the poor brute be- | 


| what I'll do. 


ance of having been licked; the sausage 
was gnawed and mangled beyond recog- 
nition. ‘There was an awful pause; and 
toa third party, I fancy the tableau pre- 
sented at that moment would have been 
highly imposing. There stood Mrs. Brown 
indignant and accusatory; there sat I, 
overwhelmed, astonished, hurt; and there 
sat the vagabond dog, crouching on his 
haunches under my glance, with a look 
that unmistakably proclaimed him guilty. 

“And look here,” cried Mrs. Brown, 
turning to another clause in the indict- 
ment; ‘look at the marks of his feet all 
along the passage and down the stairs.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Brown, what am I to do 
with him ?” 

‘* Drown him,” Mrs. Brown said ; and 
she said it from the bottom of her heart. 

“ O, Mrs. Brown, that would be cruel. 
No; I can’t drown him; but I'll tell you 
I'll take him out and lose 
him.” 

** Ah, well,” said Mrs. Brown, tartly ; 
“you'll lose that dog, or lose me, Mr. 
John—there !” 

- Did Mrs. Brown, my good, faithful, at- 
tached Mrs. Brown, contemplate giving 
me warning? The bare thought of such 
a thing armed me with resolution. I put 
on my hat and coat, and left the house, 
whistling the dog after me. Whither 
To what terra incognita 
should I bend my steps? In fact, how 
should I contrive to lose this troublesome 
dog ? 

I decided to be guided by fate, and set 
out, the dog following at my heels, ap- 
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parently perfectly unconscious of my de- | a villain. But, alas! I had been born a 
sign against him. He trotted now before | diplomatist ; and diplomacy must be my 
me, now behind me, looked up at me, wag- |} weapon. I took a ticket at the steam- 
ged his tail, and occasionally stopped to | boat pier, gave sixpence to an idler to keep 
say a word or two to other dogs ; proba- | back the dog, and rushed along the gang- 
bly to inform them that he had found a! way to the boat. I was just in time; as 
master who had plenty of sausages and | I planted my foot on the deck the vessel 
butter in his cupboard, and that conse- | moved off. Looking up to the shore, I 
quently he was now all right. Little did | saw the dog and the man struggling ; the 
he think that the end and object of all his | next instant, the dog broke from the man’s 
master’s evolutions at that moment; his} grasp and rushed to the pier. He was 
darting down by-streets and through the | too late. But O, how shall I describe the 
mazes of mews, his sudden disappearances | feelings of mingled pain and pleasure 
round corners and down alleys, his rushing | which shot through my heart, as I saw 
in at the front-doors of shops and stealing | that dog leap from the pier into the river, 
cut at the back doors, his getting behind | and bravely breast the waves to follow 
hoardings and into sly inclosures ; little | me! 

did that unsuspecting dog conceive that| A shout of admiration was raised from 
all this was the desperate execution of a | the boat and echoed back from the shore. 
deeply-laid plan for losing him, and throw- | A hundred eyes were upon the dog. The 
ing him once more upon the cruel, rainy, | boat, which had shot straight across the 





foggy, sloppy, victualless, and bedless | stream for the purpose of turning, was 
world, a masterless, houseless, hungry, | now nearing the shore again, so that she 
mendicant, vagrant dog. But for some | came within a few yards of the spot where 
time my best and most desperate efforts | the dog was battling with the tide. The 
were as vain and fruitless as if he had | passengers now rushed in a body to the 
known my intent, and been watching every | bulwarks to watch the noble swimmer. 
move to defeat it. At length a favorable | No one appeared more interested in the 
opportunity presented itself. I seized it; | scene than the captain. His attention 
and while the dog was engaged in a long | was so absorbed by the dog, that he ap- 





and earnest confabulation with another | peared to forget all about his duties. 
dog, I jumped in at the open door of an| There he stood on the paddle-box watch- 
omnibus, and the next instant was driven | ing him. A sudden thought struck me, 
off. After a prudent interval, I ventured | and I pulled the captain by the skirts : 
to peep out from behind the panel, but no| “ Stop for him, captain; he is my dog.” 
dog could I see. I had eluded him at ** That I will,” said the man, in a tone 
last ; well, thank goodness ! of enthusiasm ; and in an instant the order 
I got out with the intention of proceed- | was given, “ Stop her!” 
ing onward by another omnibus. As the! One of the men threw out a rope with 
conduetor tendered me sixpence in change, | a nuose at the end of it, and the next in- 
— “Ts this your dog, sir?” stant the dog floated over it, fell into the 
I live, there was th dog again at | “bite,” and was dragged on deck amid a 


my heels, wagging his tail and stretching | burst of cheers. I need not say that for 
his jaws as much as to say, “Am I not aj the rest of that journey, my dog and I 
clever, faithful dog now, to discayer my | were the center of attraction, the admired 
good master and follow him so far, and | of alladmirers. Every one had something 
never once lose sight of him?’ How was | to say to the dog, something to give him. 
I to kick the brute, or strike him, with| As for myself, I think every individual 
that innocent look of self-satisfaction in| person on the boat had a word to say to 
his face? I could not do it. Still I was | me. 

resolved to commit the negative cruelty of | I had forgotten Mrs. Brown, but Mrs. 
losing him. Ha! should I hurry to the | Brown had now to be faced. I could not 
river, and pitch him in, take him by the | partfrom the dog now. The very thought 
scruff of the neck and fling him into the | of having conspired to lose such a noble 
—the rolling tide? I was neither cruel | animal had become a sting in my con- 
nor melodramatic enough for that; and I! seience. I took heart of grace, and re- 
think a sort of regret did pass through my | solved to face Mrs. Brown at all hazards. 
mind at the time that I had not been born | I had never been afraid of Mrs. Brown in 
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my life, not even in my youthful days, 


when that good lady had been accustomed | 


to invoke Bogie upon me ; but on this oc- 
casion J am bound to say, that I stood on 
my own door-step, and knocked at my own 
door witha fluttering and misgiving heart. 
The door was opened by Mrs. Brown her- 
self, and I entered, the dog following me. 
The good lady did not see the animal at 
first ; but as she turned round from shut- 
ting the door her eye suddenly fell upon 
his white form in the full glare of the can- 
dle. I saw that she was about to demon- 
strate both by action and speech; but 
before she could utter a word or lift a leg 
I interposed. 

“Don’t speak, Mrs. Brown, nor utter 
a word until you hear what I have to say.” 
I led her into the parlor, placed her in an 
arm-chair, and sat down before her. I 
then related to her the adventures of the 
day. I threw as much pathos into the 
narrative as I was master of, and worked 
up the incidents to a climax quite dramat- 
ically, 1 thought. Mrs. Brown listened to 
the end patiently, but betraying no emo- 
tion one way or other; and when I had 
done rose calmly, and left the room. When 
she brought up my dinner the dog was 
lying at full length on the rug; but Mrs. 
Brown’s countenance was serene, and she 
uttered never a word. 

oe] > 3 3 ° be] c 

For some time after his installation, the 
dog preserved a timidity of manner that 
gave me the idea of his being naturally of 
a retiring and modest disposition; but as 
he became accustomed to the place, and 
began to feel his status secure, this mod- 
esty and reserve rapidly wore off; and 
instead of crouching near me at the parlor 
fire, as he had been wont to do, he now 
ranged about the premises at will. By 
and by he began to bark when people 
called; and it was not long before he felt 
it incumbent upon him to conduct himself 
offensively toward the tradespeople. He 
snarled at the butcher, and had several 
times sprung upon the baker so savagely, 
that I was led to suspect the man of bread 
of giving short weight. On making in- 
quiry, I found that this was the case, 
though I was disposed to think that I 
should have found it soatany time. Mrs. 
Brown had been silent hitherto, but now 
she must speak. She came in one morn- 
ing, fresh and floury from a dumpling, to 
say that the dog had got hold of the baker 





by the leg, and was worrying him alive. 
I hastened to the rescue, and found that 
this was so far from being the case, that 
the dog had only got hold of the baker by 
the corduroys ; but these, it must be con- 
fessed, he was treating in a manner utterly 
regardless of their expense—I mean to the 
baker. I was now fain to admit that I 
had mistaken the character of the dog. 
He was clearly a vicious, mischievous dog, 
a dog to beware of. So next morning I 
chained him up inthe wash-house by means 
of a clothes-line, officiously and offensively 
furnished by Mrs. Brown. I could now 
await the butcher, and even the baker, 
with serenity. ‘They came and went with 
safety both as respects their limbs and 
their garments; and I was just thinking 
of going to release the prisoner for a little 
recreation, when my attention was ar- 
rested by a loud knocking at the door, and 
presently a great deal of talking and shuf- 
fling in the hall. I hurried out to find a 
flurried group, consisting of Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Duckling, my next-door neighbor, 
and her servant, all talking at once loudly 
and angrily. Mrs. Duckling held what 
appeared to be a dead fowl in her hand, 
and this seemed to be the subject of the 
pother. What did I say to this? My dog 
had done it; had killed Mrs. Duckling’s 
pet bantam, a little pet that she had cher- 
ished dearer than her life—the brute, the 
savage, the monster, the—and Mrs. Duck- 
ling sank into a chair, sobbing and weeping 
bitterly. Then the maid took up the tale, 
and by the time she had done Mr. Duck- 
ling came in, and he began ; and altogether 
there was such a hullabaloo, that people 
began to gather about the door, expecting 
probably to see me arrested for forgery, 
if not murde?’. But Mrs. Duckling was 
not tobe comforted. Nothing could com- 
pensate her for the loss of her darling pet ; 
and as she repeated this over and over 
again, she fondled the dead fowl in her 
bosom, and basted its body with tears. 
Mr. Duckling, who was a more prosaic 
sort of person, insisted upon the market 
value of the article, which he rated at ten 
shillings, which I gladly gave him to get 
rid of the exhibition, which had by this 


| time collected quite a crowded audience 
| 
| on the door-step. 


{ 


But whatever hopes I had of the dog’s 
reformation, they were soon destined to 
be dashed and disappointed. He had al- 
ready, I found, acquired a bad repute in 
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the neighborhood ; and it only required 
the affair of Mrs. Duckling’s fowl to call 
forth public opinion respecting him. There 
was no end of complaints against that dog. 
He had stolen a chop, worried a cat, at- 
tempted to bite a boy, knocked over a 
child, and had done everything bad that a 
dog could possibly do. In fact, the dog 
had got a bad name, and I might hang 
him without judge or jury. But in grate- 
ful remembrance of the devotion and 
attachment which he displayed toward me 
on that memorable day, when he braved 
the tide for my sake, I stood between him 
and his detractors manfully ; and I would 
have stood between him and them to the 
last, had he not shortly afterward handed 
me over to my enemies and his, by biting 
Johnny Smith in theleg. Johnny Smith’s 
mother brought in the mangled body of 
her hopeful son, and laid it on the hall 
table. Mrs. Brown came in flurried haste 
to summon me with the intelligence that 
the dog had actually bit a piece out of 
Johnny Smith’s leg. Mrs. Smith stood 
over the prostrate form of her son like a 
female Mark Antony, and eloquently ex- 
posed his wrongs and his wounds. As 
Antony lifted up great Cesar’s mantle, so 
Mrs. Smith turned back her son Johnny’s 
trowsers, and pointing to his injuries, 
seemed to say, ‘‘ See what a rent the en- 
vious rascal made.” ‘There was no piece 
out of the limb, however, though certainly 
the young Cewsar’s blood had “ rushed out 
of doors,” to make the affair look ugly 
enough. 

Mrs. Smith’s tears and lamentations 
were positively heart-rending, until the 
sight of a few dollars restored her to her 
usual cheerfulness. Johnny was taken to 
the nearest surgeon’s, and I heard subse- 
quently that he was seen in the course of 
the evening playing at shuttlecock in his 
native alley. I may mention, however, 
that his wound (according to the report I 
heard at the time) was a very long time in 
healing, and that a great many applications 
of golden ointment had to be made before 
Johnny Smith was finally restored to 
health. I now felt that in justice to my 
neighbors I must do away with my dog 
somehow. The damage done to Johnny 
Smith was not great, but it might have 
been greater, and something worse might 
happen before long. 

As the body of Johnny Smith was car- 
ried out in the presence of a crowd of 





excited and sympathizing neighbors, I 


resolved upon that dog’s death. Hot with 
this resolution, I took down an old pistol 
and loaded it, calling the dog to follow me 
to his doom. He came bounding out to 
the little garden like a joyful martyr ; and 
as I stooped to pick up the cap which had 
fallen from the nipple of the pistol, the 
unsuspecting brute came and licked my 
hand—* the hand upraised to slay.” That 
unmanned me. No; I could not shoot 
him. I fired off the pistol against the 
brick wall and rushed into the house. I 
could not, however, escape from a ‘sense 
of the duty which I owed my neighbors. 
As society at large demanded the punish- 
ment and confinement of dangerous crim- 
inals, so that neighborhood demanded that 
it should be protected from this dangerous 
dog. I tried to sophisticate the question 
by every kind of philosophical device, but 
I could not work out the conclusion, that 
I could still maintain that dog in liberty 
consistently with my obligations as a-man, 
a neighbor, and a Christian. That dog 
must die. Again I resolved it. I pro- 
cured a deadly poison, and called the dog 
once more into the garden. I had a piece 
of bread in my hand, and he followed me 
eagerly. He snapped up the piece greed- 
ily. At length I threw him a piece into 
which I had worked a pinch of poison. 
He jumped at it hungrily, but he had no 
sooner caught it in his mouth than he 
dropped it, as if it had been fire, and re- 
treated from me with a howl. I called to 


| him to come back, but he ran toward the 


gate, and as he reached it, he turned upon 
me a look that I shall never forget. The 
next instant he disappeared. 

Next morning, as I came down to break- 
fast, Mrs. Brown brought up a basket con- 
taining a hare, which had been left that 
morning by the express man. ‘There was 
the kettle hissing on the fire, and there 
was the newspaper airing on a chair; but 
where was my dog? He was sulky, I sup- 
posed, and would not come up. Break- 
fast had been cleared away; but the dog 
had not yet appeared. I went to look for 
him. I searched up stairs and down, in 
the garden, in the warehouse. I whistled, 
I called ; but there was no answer. Had 
Mrs. Brown seen the dog? Well, she 
had just seen him when she first came 
down, and he had gone out at the front 
door when the carrier called ; but she had 


not seen him since. 
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The day passed, but the dog did not 
make his appearance ; another passed, and 
then another, but still no dog. Whena 
whole week had gone by without our hear- 
ing any tidings of the animal, I concluded 
that he had gone for good. I was willing 
to think, for good, happy to think, for 
good ; for by his going voluntarily he had 
spared my feelings, and delivered me from 
a painful duty. Mrs. Brown ought to have 
manifested great joy, but she did not ; and 
I fancy she was rather sorry to lose a 
comfortable source of occupation for her 
thoughts and temper. 

Some weeks after this, I happened to 
meet 2 cartman of my acquaintance, as he 
was driving There was a 
white dog trotting underneath the cart, 
that, I thought, looked very like my old 
friend. The cart stopped, and I walked 
up to make a closer inspection. As I 
drew near, the dog turned round, saw me, 
and instantly came bounding to meet me. 
It was my old friend. How he jumped 
upon me and fondled me, and sought my 
caresses! I was gratified, and yet I was 
not; for [ was afraid he might own me 
again, and stick to me. As he had evi- 
dently taken up with the carrier, I was 
naturally anxious to hear what that indi- 
vidual knew of him. 

** That dog, sir,” said Mr. Bonnet, “‘ ah, 
he is a rum un. 


homeward. 


It’s a curious history, sir, 


quite a romance like. Four years ago, 


that dog took up with me in the streets as | 


I was a-joggin’ on home ; came up quite 
promiscuously, and followed me _ right 
away ; wouldn’t go away, no, not for the 
whip. And he stuck to me, that dog, sir, 
for near four year. But one dark, foggy 
night, better nor three months ago, he got 
lost, or cut it on his own accord, and I 
went without him. Never saw 
nothin’ of him after that, until about a 
month ago, when I was up your way, and 
there I found him trotting underneath the 
eart, just as if he had never been away. 


home 


Where he came from J can’t say ; seemed 
He ap- 
pears to know you, sir; but there, that 
dog knows everybody, he’s anybody’s dog, 
I think.” 


* Or nobody's dog,” said I. 


to start up like out of the earth. 


” 


** Good-night, sir. 

‘ Good-night, Mr. Bonnet.” 

The cart drove off, and, to my infinite 
relief, the dog, after a parting leap upon 
me, ran after it. About a week after this, 





Mr. Bonnet had occasion to call on me 
with a parcel. I looked for the dog, but 
he was not to be seen. Iasked Mr. Bon- 
net about him, and he said, 

“He was ailing, had been ailing for 
near a week, and seemed like as if he was 
moping and going to die.” 

I was touched and saddened by this 
news. 

** Poor dog! poor dog !” 

Mrs. Brown heard me utter these ex- 
clamations; and for the first time since 
the dog’s disappearance she ventured to 
mention the subject. Had I heard any- 
thing of the dog? I told her what I had 
heard ; and when I related how the dog 
was moping and ailing, she said “ Poor 
dog !” too. 

All that winter’s night through I was 
disturbed by a noise in the house which | 
could not account for. I mentioned this 
to Mrs. Brown in the morning, and she 
said she also had heard a noise, and had 
fancied several times that it was like some 
one moaning in pain. It had been a cruel 
night, and the wind had drifted the snow 
in heaps into the corners and upon the 
ledges of the windows. Could any poor 
houseless wanderer have sought shelter 
about the place? I went and opened the 
front door tolook out. Gracious heavens ! 
what is this? For some moments I was 
bereft of utterance ; and at length I could 
only utter a ery. Mrs. Brown ran for- 
ward with alarm to see what ailed me. 
I could only point to the door-step. There, 
his head nestling close to the door, and his 
poor emaciated body covered by a pall of 
snow, lay Nobody’s dog. Dead! dead! 
We stood for some moments contem- 
plating the poor dead beast in silence. 
At length I saw a tear start into Mrs. 
Brown's eye; it trickled slowly down her 
cheek, and fell upon the dog’s body. That 
was a gracious drop! Mrs. Brown has 
denied that tear, but I saw it; I saw it 
fall. 

os... ¢ SS =a ° 

My house does not belong to me—I am 
only a tenant, and some day I may have 
to leave it. Should it fall into the occu- 
pancy of any one of those who read this 
history, let me beg respect for the rough 
white stone which marks a little green 
mound at the bottom of the garden. Its 
signification will be known from the in- 
scription which it bears: “ Here Lies 
Nopopy’s Dog.” 
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GEORGE STEPHENSON, THE RAIL- 
WAY ENGINEER. 

VERY interesting biography of this 

eminent engineer has been recently 
published. The substance of it we find 
admirably condensed, by a writer in 
Household Words, who makes of it a 
story infinitely more interesting than 
many of the highest-wrought fictions of 
the day. The reader will thank us for 
transcribing it into the pages of Tue 
NATIONAL. 

Among the ashes and slag of a poor 
colliery village, near Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
in the unplastered room, with a clay floor 
and garret roof, that was the entire home 
of the family to which he was born, there 
came into the world, on a June day, sev- 
enty-six years ago, one of its best bene- 
factors. ‘The village is named Wylam. 
The family occupying, in the year 1781, 
one of the four laborers’ apartments, con- 
tained in the cottage, known as High 
Street House, was that of Robert Stephen- 
son and his wife Mabel, their only child 
being a two-year old boy, named James; 
when, on the ninth of June, in the year 
just named, a second son was born to 
them, whom they called George. That 
was George Stephenson, the founder of 
the railway system. 

The family continued to increase; and 
by the time when George was twelve 
years old he had three brothers and two 
sisters. He grew up in war times, when 
bread was very dear, and it was bitterly 
difficult for working men to earn more 
than would keep body and soul together. 
His father, known as old Bob by the 
neighbors, was a fireman to the pumping- 
engine at the Wylam colliery, earning not 
more than twelve shillings ($3) a-week. 
Bob was a lean and gentle nan, who took 
pleasure in telling wonderful stories to the 
children who gathered about his engine 
fire of evenings. About his engine fire, 
also, tame robins would gather for the 
crumbs he spared out of his scanty dinner, 
for he was a man who loved all kinds of 
animals, and he would give no better treat 
to his child, George, than to hold him 
up that he might look at the young black- 
birds in their nest. ‘The mother, Mabel, 
was a delicate and nervous woman; who, 
though troubled with what neighbors 
called 
qualities that won their admiration. 








the rising of the vapors, had some | 
A | lished recently by Mr. Smiles in a most 


surviving neighbor, who looks back upon 
the couple, says of them, that “ they had 
very little to come and go upon. They 
were honest folk, but sore haudden doon 
in the world.” 

Little George carried the father’s din- 
ner to the engine, helped to tug about and 
nurse the children younger than himself, 
and to keep them out of the way of the 
horses drawing chaldron wagons on the 
wooden tram-road that ran close before the 
threshold of the cottage door. If the ris- 
ing of the vapors had made Mabel a Pyth- 
oness, she might have discovered, as she 
stcod at the door, lines of fate in the two 
wooden couplets on the road. But they 
only warned her of danger threatening 
her children while at play. 

Twelve shillings a-week when times 
are hard will not go far toward the support 
of a father, a mother, and a lapful of little 
children. The coal at Wylam was 
worked out, and old Bob’s engine, which 
had “stood till she grew fearsome to look 
at,’ was pulled down. The poor family 
then followed the work to Dewley Burn, 
where Robert Stephenson waited as fire- 
man on a newer engine, and set up his 
household in a one-roomed cottage near 
the center of a group of little collier’s huts 
that stand on the edge of a rift, bridged 
over here and there, because there runs 
along its bottom a small babbling stream. 
Little George, Geordie Steevie, was then 
eight years old. Of course he had not 
been to school ; but he was strong, nimble 
of body and of wit, and eager to begin the 
business of bread-winning with the least 
possible delay. In a neighboring farm- 
house lived Grace Ainslie, a widow, 
whose cows had the right to graze along 
the wagon road. The post of keeping 
them out of the way of the wagons, and 
preventing them from trespassing on other 
persons’ liberties, was given to George. 
He was to have a shilling a week, and 
his duty was to include barring the gates 
at night after the wagons had all passed. 

That was the beginning of George 
Stephenson’s career, and from it he pushed 
forward his fortune inch by inch upward. 
Of course he had certain peculiar abilities ; 
but many may have them, yet few do good 
with them. George Stephenson made his , 
own fortune, and also added largely to the 
wealth and general well-being of society. 
Our purpose is, following the details pub- 
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faithful and elaborate biography, to show 
how a man may get up the hill Difficulty 
who is content to mount by short firm 
steps, keeping his eyes well upon the 
ground that happens to lie next before his 
feet. 

As watcher of Grace Ainslie’s cows 
the work of little Geordie Steevie gave 
him time for play. He became an author- 
ity on birds’ nests, made whistles of reeds 
and straws, and, with Tom Tholoway, his 
chosen playmate, had especial pleasure in 
the building of little clay engines with the 
soil of Dewley Bog, hemlock stalks being 
used to represent steam-pipes and other 
apparatus. Any child, whose father’s 
work was to attend an engine, would have 
played at engines; but, in the case of 
George Stephenson, it is, nevertheless, a 
pleasure to the fancy to dwell on the fact 
that, as a child, he made mud-engines and 
not mud-pies, when playing in the dirt. 
When his legs were long enough to carry 
him across the little furrows, little George 
was promoted to the business of leading 
horses at the plow, and was trusted also 
to hoe turnips and to do other farm-work 
at the advanced wages of two shillings a 
week. But his brother James, two years 
his senior, was then earning three shillings 
a week as corf-bitter or picker at the col- 





liery ; that is to say, he helped to pick out | 


of the coal, stones, bats, and dross. 


Upon | 
] | 


that neat inch of progress little George | 


fixed his attention. Having made it good, 
he tried forward until he secured another 
inch, and received four shillings a week 
as driver of the gin-horse. In that ca- 
pacity he was employed at the Black 
Callerton Colliery, two miles from Dew- 
ley Burn, whither he went early of morn- 
ings and whence he returned late of eve- 
nings, “‘a grit, bare-legged laddie, very 
quick-witted, and full of fua and tricks.” 
He bred rabbits. He knew all the nests 


| and putting the stone. 
! 


between Black Callerton and Dewley; | 


brought home young birds when they were 


old enough; fed them and tamed them. 


One of his tame blackbirds flew all day | 


in and out of and about the cottage, roost- 


ing at night on the bedhead; but she dis- | 


appeared during the summer months to do 
her proper duty as a bird, duly returning 
in the winter. 

As driver of the gin-horse Geordie 


Steevie fixed his eye upon the post of as- | 


sistant fireman to his father at the Dewley 
engine. At the early age of fourteen he 


| advanced. 


got that promotion, and his wages became 
six shillings a week. He was then so 
young that he used to hide when the 
owner of the colliery came round, lest he 
should think him too small for his place. 

The coal at Dewley Burn was worked 
out; and the Stephensons again moved to 
Jolly’s Close, a little row of cottages shut 
in between steep banks. The family was 
now helped by the earnings of the chil- 
dren, and, out of the united incomes of 
its members, made thirty-five shillings or 
two pounds a week. But the boys, as 
they grew older, grew hungrier, and the 
war with Napoleon was then raising the 
price of wheat from fifty-four shillings to 
one hundred and thirty shillings a quarter. 
It was still hard to live. George, at fif- 
teen years old, a big and bony boy, was 
promoted to the full office of fireman at a 
new working, the Midmill winning, where 
he had a young friend, named Bill Coe, 
for his mate. But the Midmill engine 
was a very little one, and the nominal in- 
erease of dignity was not attended with 
increase of wages. George’s ambition 
was to attain rank as soon as possible as a 
full workman, and to earn as good wages 
as those his father had: twelve shillings 
a week. He was steady, sober, indefati- 
gable in his work, ready of wit, and’ phys- 
ically strong. It was a great pleasure to 
him to compete with his associates in lift- 
ing heavy weights, throwing the hammer, 
H{[e once lifted as 
much as sixty stone, eight hundred and 
forty pounds. Midmill pit being closed, 
George and his friend Coe were sent to 
work another pumping engine, fixed near 
Throchley Bridge. While there his work 
was adjudged worthy of a man’s hire. 
One Saturday evening the foreman paid 
him twelve shillings for a week’s work, 
and told him that he was, from that day, 
When he came out he told 
his fellow-workmen his good fortune, and 
declared in triumph: * Now I am a made 
man for life.” 

He had reached inch by inch the nat- 
ural object of a boy’s ambition, to be man 
enough to do what he has seen done by 
his father. But he was man enough for 
more than that. By natural ability joined 
to unflagging industry he still won his way 
slowly up; and, at the age of seventeen, 
worked in a new pit at the same engine 
with his father ; the son taking the higher 
place as engine-man, and old Bob being 
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still a fireman, as he had been from the 
first. 

The engine-man’s duty was to watch the 
engine, correct a certain class of hitches in 
its working, and when anything was wrong 
that he could not put right, to send word 
to the chiefengineer. George Stephenson 
fell in love with his engine, and was never 
tired of watching it. In leisure hours, 
when his companions went to their sports, 
he took his machine to pieces, cleaned 
every part of it, and put it together again. 
Thus, he not only kept it in admirable 
working order, but became intimately ac- 
quainted with all its parts, and knew their 
use. He acquired credit for devotion to 
his work, and really was devoted to it ; at 
the same time he acquired a kind of know]l- 
edge that would help him to get an inch 
higher in the world. 

But there was another kind of knowl- 
edge necessary. At the age of eighteen 
he could not read ; he could not write his 
name. His father had been too poor to 
afford any schooling to the children. He 
was then getting his friend Coe to teach 
him the mystery of braking, that he 
might, when opportunity occurred, advance 
to the post of brakesman, next above that 
which he held. He became curious also 
to know definitely something about the 
famous engines that were in those days 
planned by Watt and Bolton. The desire 
for knowledge taught him the necessity 
of learning to read books. 

The brave young man resolved, there- 
fore, to learn his letters and make pot- 
hooks at a night-school among a few col- 
liers’ sons, who paid three pence a week 
each to a poor teacher at Welbottle. At 
the age of nineteen he could write his 
name. A night-school was set up by a 
Scotchman within a few minutes’ walk of 
Jolly’s Close ; and to this George Ste- 
phenson removed himself. ‘The Scotch- 
man had much credit for his mastery of 
arithmetic. He knew as far as reduction. 
George fastened upon arithmetic with an 
especial zeal, and was more apt than any 
other pupil for the study. In no very 
long time he had worked out all that 
could be yielded to him by the dominie. 
While thus engaged the young man was 
getting lessons from his friend Coe in 
braking, and, with Coe’s help, persisting 
in them against dogged opposition from 
some of the old hands. At the age of 
twenty, being perfectly steady and trust- 








worthy as a workman, he obtained the 
place of brakesman at the Dolly Pit, Black 
Callerton, with wages varying from sev- 
enteen and sixpence to a pound a week. 
But wheat then cost nearly six pounds 
the quarter. 

George was ambitious to save a guinea 
or two, because he was in love with some- 
thing better able to return his good will 
than a steam-engine. In leisure hours 
he turned his mechanical dexterity to the 
business of mending the shoes of his fel- 
low-workmen, and advanced from mending 
to the making both of shoes and lasts. 
This addition to his daily twelve hour’s 
labor at the colliery, made some little ad- 
dition to his weekly earnings. It enabled 
him to save his first guinea, and encour- 
aged him to think the more of marrying 
Fanny Henderson, a pretty servant in a 
neighboring farm-house, sweet-tempered, 
sensible, and good. He once had shoes 
of hers to mend, and as he carried them 
to her one Sunday evening, with a friend. 
he could not help pulling them out of his 
pocket every now and then to admire 
them because they were hers, and to bid 
his companion observe what a capital job 
he had made of them. 

George Stephenson still enjoyed exer- 
cise in feats of agility and strength ; still 
spent a part of each idle afternoon on the 
pay Saturday in taking his engine to 
pieces; cleaning it and pondering over the 
uses and values of its parts. He was a 
model workman in the eyes of his em- 
ployers; never missing a day’s wages 
through idleness or indiscretion ; spending 
none of his evenings in public houses, 
avoiding the dog-fights, and cock-fights, 
and man-fights in which pitmen delighted. 
Once, indeed, being insulted by Ned Nel- 
son, the bully of the pit, young Stephen- 
son disdained to quail before him, though 
he was a great fighter, and a man with 
whom it was considered dangerous to 
quarrel. Nelson challenged him to a 
pitched battle, and the challenge was 
accepted. Everybody said Stephenson 
would be killed. The young men and 
boys came round him with awe to ask 
whether it was true that he was “ goin’ to 
feight Nelson.” ‘* Ay,” he said, ‘ never 
fear for me; I'll feight him.” Nelson 
went off work to go into training. Ste- 
phenson worked on as usual; went from 
a day’s labor to the field of battle, and, on 
the appointed evening, and with his strong 
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muscle and hard bone, put down the bully, | had been invited by the owners of a col- 
as he never for a moment doubted that he | Jiery near Montrose to superintend the 
would. | working of one of Bolton and Watt’s en- 

As a brakesman George Stephenson gines. For this work he received rather 
had been removed to Willington Ballast | high wages; and after a year’s absence 
Quay, when, at the age of twenty-one, he he marched back again, on foot, to Kil- 
signed his name in the register of New- lingworth, with twenty-eight pounds in 


burn Church as the husband of Fanny | his pocket. During his absence a bad 
Henderson ; and, seating her beside him | accident had happened tohis father. The 
on a pillion upon a stout farm-horse bor- | steam-blast had been inadvertently let in 
rowed from her sister’s master, with the upon him when he was inside an engine. 
sister as bridesmaid and a friend as brides- | It struck him in the face, and blinded him 
man, he went first to his father and | for the remainder of his life. George 
mother, who were growing old, and strug- | coming home from Scotland, paid the-old 
gling against poverty in Jolly’s Close, | man’s debts, removed his parents to a 
and, having paid his duty as a son to them, | comfortable cottage near his own place 
jolted across country and through the} of work at Killingworth, for he was 
streets of Newcastle, upon a ride home- | again taken on as brakesman at the West 
ward of fifteen miles. An upper room in | Moor Pit, and worked for them during the 
a small cottage at Willington Quay was | remainder of their lives. At this time 
the home to which George took his bride. | there were distress and riot among labor- 
Thirteen months afterward, his only | ers. George was drawn for the militia, 
son, Robert, was born there. ‘The ex- | and spent the remainder of his savings on 
ercise of his mechanical skill, prompted | the payment of a substitute. He was so 
sometimes by bold speculations of his | much disabled in fortune that he thought 
own, amused the young husband, and the | of emigrating to America, as one of his 
wife doubtless, of an evening. He was | sisters was then doing in company with 
at work on the problem of perpetual mo- | her husband, but he could not raise money 
tion. He had acquired reputation as a| enough to take him out of it. Toa friend 
shoemaker. Accident gave rise to a yet | he afterward said of his sorrow at this 
more profitable exercise of ingenuity. | time: ‘ You know the road from my house 
Alarm of a chimney on fire caused his | at the West Moor to Killingworth. I re- 
room to be one day flooded with soot and | member, when I went along that road, I 
water by good-natured friends. His most | wept bitterly, for I knew not where my 
valuable piece of furniture, the clock, was | lot would be cast.” 
seriously injured. He could not afford to| It wasa slight advance in independence, 
send it to a clock-maker, and resolved to | although no advance in fortune, when Ste- 
try his own hand on the werks; took | phenson, at the age of twenty-seven, 
them to pieces, studied them, and so put | joined two other brakesmen in taking a 
them together as to cure his clock in a | small contract under the lesses for brak- 
way marvelous to all the village. He| ing the engines at the West Moor pit. 
was soon asked to cure a neighbor’s | The profits did not always bring him in a 
clock, and gradually made his title good | pound a week. His little son, Robert, 
to great fame as a clock-curer throughout | was growing up, and he was bent on giv- 
the district. ing him what he himself had lacked—the 
After having lived three years as brakes- | utmost attainable benefit of education in 
man at Willington Quay, George Ste-| his boyhood. Therefore George spent 
phenson removed to Killingworth, where | his nights in mending clocks and watches 
he was made brakesman at the West | for his neighbors, mended and made shoes, 
Moor Colliery. From the high ground | cut out lasts, even cut out the pitmen’s 
of Killingworth the spires of Newcastle, | clothes for their wives to make up, and 





seven miles distant, are visible, weather | worked at their embroidery. He turned 
and smoke permitting. At Killingworth, | every spare minute to account, and so 
when they had been but two or three | wrung, from a stubborn fortune, power to 
years married, George Stephenson’s wife, | give the first rudiments of education to 
Fanny, died. Soon after her death, leav- | his son. 

ing his little boy in charge of a neighbor,| At Jast there came a day when all the 
he marched on foot into Scotland; for he | cleaning and dissecting of his engines 
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turned to profit, and the clock-doctor won 
the more important character of engine- 
doctor. He had on various occasions 
suggested to the owners small contriv- 
ances which had saved wear and tear of 
material, or otherwise improved the work- 
ing of his pit. When he was twenty-nine 
years old a new pit was sunk at Killing- 
worth, now known as the Killingworth 
High Pit, over which a Newcomen engine 
was fixed for the purpose of pumping wa- 
ter from the shaft. For some reason the 
engine failed ; as one of the workmen en- 
gaged on it tells the case, “ She couldn’t 
keep her jack-head in water; all the en- 
gine-men in the neighborhood were tried, 
as well as Crowther of the Ouseburn, but 
they were clean bet.” ‘The engine pumped 
to no purpose for nearly twelve months. 
Stephenson had observed, when he saw it 
built, that if there was much water in the 
mine that engine wouldn’t keep it under, 
but to the opinion of a common brakesman 
no heed had been paid. He used often to 
inquire as to “how she was getting on,” 
and the answer always was, that the men 
were still drowned out. One Saturday 
afternoon George went to the High Pit, 
and made a close examination of the whole 
machine. Kit Heppel, sinker at the pit, 
said to him when he had done: 

‘“* Weel, George, what do you mak’ o 
her? Do you think you could do anything 
to improve her ?” 

** Man,” said George, “ I could alter her 
and make her draw. In a week’s time 
from this I could send you to the bottom.” 

The conversation was reported to Ralph 
Dods, the head viewer. George was 
known to be an ingenious and determined 
fellow, and, as Dods said, “ the engineers 
hereabouts are all bet.” The brakes- 
man, therefore, was at once allowed to 
try his skill; he could not make matters 
worse than they were, and he might mend 
them. He was set to work at once, 
picked his own men to carry out the alter- 
ations he thought necessary, took the 
whole engine to pieces, reconstructed it, 
and really did, in a week’s time after his 
talk with Heppel, clear the pit of water. 
This achievement brought him fame as a 
pump-curer. Dods made him a present 
of ten pounds, and he was appointed en- 
gine-man on good wages at the pit he had 
redeemed, until the work of sinking was 
completed. The job lasted about a year. 


9 





Thus, at the age of thirty, Stephenson 


had begun to find his way across the bor- 
ders of the engineer’s profession. To all 
the wheezy engines in the neighborhood 
he was called in as a professional adviser. 
The regular men called him a quack ; but 
the quack perfectly understood the con- 
stitution of an engine, and worked mira- 
cles of healing. One day, as he passed a 
drowned quarry, on his way from work, 
at which a windmill worked an inefficient 
pump, he told the men “ he would set up 
for them an engine no bigger than a kail- 
pot that would clear them out in a week.” 
And he fulfilled his promise. 

A year after his triumph at the High 
Pit the engine-wright at Killingworth was 
killed by an accident, and George Ste- 
phenson, on Mr. Dods’s recommendation, 
was promoted to his place by the lessees. 
He was appointed engine-wright to the 
colliery at a salary of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

At this time of his life Stephenson was 
associating with John Wigham, a farmer’s 
son, who understood the rule of three, 
who had acquired some little knowledge 
of chemistry and natural philosophy, and 
who possessed a volume of Ferguson’s 
lectures on Mechanics. With John Wig- 
ham Stephenson spent many leisure hours 
in study and experiment, learning all John 
could teach, and able to teach not a little 
out of his own thoughts in exchange for 
the result of John’s reading. George 
Stephenson, at the age of thirty-three, had 
saved a hundred guineas; and his son 
Robert, then taken from a village school, 
was sent to Bruce’s academy, at New- 
castle. 

The father had built with his own hand 
three rooms and an oven, in addition to 
the one room and a garret up a step-lad- 
der that had been taken for his home at 
Killingworth. He had a little garden, in 
which he devoted part of his energy to the 
growth of monster leeks and cabbages. 
In the garden was a mechanical scare- 
crow of his own invention. The garden 
door was fastened by a lock of his con- 
trivance, that none but himself could open. 
The house was a curiosity-shop of mod- 
els and mechanical ideas. He amused 
people with a lamp that would burn under 
water, attached an alarm to the watch- 
men’s clock, and showed women how to 
make a smoke-jack rock the baby’s cradle. 
He was full of vigorous life. Kit Heppel 
one day challenged him to leap from the 
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top of one high wall to the top of another, 
there being a deep gap between. To his 
dismay he was taken at his word instantly. 
Stephenson cleared the eleven feet at a 
bound, exactly measuring his distance. 

As engine-wright Stephenson had op- 
portunities of carrying still further his 
study of the engine, as well as of turning 
to account the knowledge he already pos- 
sessed. lis ingenuity soon caused a re- 
duction of the number of horses employed 
in the colliery from a hundred to fifteen 
or sixteen; and he had access not only to 
the mine at Killingworth, but to all col- 
lieries belonging to Lord Ravensworth 
and his partners, a firm that had been 
named the Grand Allies. The locomotive 
engine was then known to the world as a 
new toy, curious and costly. Stepenson 
had a perception of what might be done 
with it, and was beginning to make it the 
subject of histhoughts. From the educa- 
tion of his son, Robert, he was now deriv- 
ing knowledge for himself. The father 
entered him as a member of the Newcastle 
Literary and Philosophical Institution, 
and toiled with him over books of science 
borrowed from its library. Mechanical 
plans he read at sight, never requiring to 
refer to the description ; ‘‘a good plan,” 
he said, “should always explain itself.” 
One of the secretaries of the Newcastle 
Institution watched with lively interest 
the studies of both father and son, and 
helped them freely to the use of books and 
instruments, while he assisted their en- 
deavors with his counsels. 

George Stephenson was thirty-two 
years old, and, however little he may by 
that time have achieved, one sees that he 
had accumulated in himself a store of 
power that would inevitably carry him 
on, upon his own plan of inch by inch 
advance, to new successes. Various ex- 
periments had been made with the new 
locomotive engines. One had been tried 
upon the Wylam tram-road, which went 
by the cottage in which Stephenson was 
born. George Stephenson brooded upon 
the subject, watched their failures, worked 
at the theory of their construction, and 
He felt 
his way to the manufacture of a better 
engine, and proceeded to bring the subject 
under the notice of the lessees of the col- 
liery. He had acquired reputation not 
only as an ingenious, but as a safe and 
prudent man. He had instituted already 


made it his business to see one. 
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many improvements in the collieries. 
Lord Ravensworth, the principal partner, 
therefore authorized him to fulfill his wish ; 
and with the greatest difficulty making 
workmen of some of the colliery hands, 
and having the colliery blacksmith for his 
head assistant, he built his first locomotive 
| in the workshops at Westmoor, and called 
it “My Lord.” It was the first engine 
constructed with smovuth wheels; for 
Stephenson never admitted the prevailing 
notion that contrivances were necessary 
to secure adhesion. ‘My Lord” was 
called “ Blucher” by the people round 
about. It was first placed on the Kil- 
lingworth Railway on the twenty-fifth of 
July, 1814, and, though a cumbrous ma- 
chine, was the most successful that had, 
up to that date, been constructed. 

At the end of a year it was found that 
the work done by Blucher cost about as 
much as the same work would have cost 
if done by horses. Then it occurred to 
Stephenson to turn the steam-pipe inte 
the chimney, and carry the smoke up with 
the draught of a steam-blast. That would 
add to the intensity of the fire and to the 
rapidity with which steam could be gen- 
erated. The power of the engine was, 
by this expedient, doubled. 

At about the same time some frightful 
accidents, caused by explosion in the pits 
of his district, set Stephenson to exercise 
his ingenuity for the discovery of a miner’s 
safety lamp. By a mechanical theory of 
his own, tested by experiments made 
boldly at the peril of his life, he arrived 
at the construction of a lamp less simple, 
though perhaps safer, than that of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and with the same 
method of defense. The practical man 
and the philosopher worked independently 
in the same year on the same problem. 
Stephenson’s solution was arrived at a 
few weeks carlier than Davy’s, and upon 
this fact a great controversy afterward 
was founded. One material result of it 
was, that Stephenson eventually received 
as public testimonial a thousand pounds, 
which he used later in life as capital for 
the founding at Newcastle of his famous 
locomotive factory. At the Killingworth 
pits the “ Geordy” safety lamp is still in 
use, being there, of course, considered to 
be better than the Davy. 

Locomotives had been used only on the 
tram-roads of the collieries, and by the 
time when Stephenson built his second 
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engine were generally abandoned as fail- 
ures. Stephenson alone stayed in the 
field, and did not care who said that there 
would be at Killingworth ‘a terrible 
blow-up some day.” He had already 
made up his mind that the perfection of a 
traveling engine would be half Jost if it did 
not run on a perfected rail. Engine and 
rail he spoke of, even then, as “‘ man and 
wife,” and his contrivances for the im- 
provement of the locomotive always went 
hand in hand with his contrivances for 
the improvement of the road on which it 
ran. We need not follow the mechanical 
details. In his work at the rail and en- 
gine he made progress in his own way, 
inch by inch ; every new locomotive built 
by him contained improvements on its 
predecessor; every time he laid down a 
fresh rail he added some new element of 
strength and firmness to it. The Killing- 
worth Colliery Railway was the seed from 
which sprang the whole European, and 
now more than European, system of rail- 
way intercourse. While systems and 
theories rose and fell round about, George 
Stephenson kept his little line in working 
order, made it pay, and slowly advanced 
in the improvement of the rails and en- 
gines used upon it. When it had been 
five years at work the owners of the Het- 
ton Colliery, in the county of Durham, in- 
vited Stephenson to act as engineer for 
them in laying down an equally efficient 
and much longer line. Its length was to 
be eight miles, and it would cross one of 
the highest hills in the district; Stephen- 
son put his locomotive on the level ground, 
worked the inclines with stationary en- 
gines, showed how full wagons descend- 
ing an incline might be used as a power 
for the drawing up of empty ones, and in 
three years completed successfully a most 
interesting and novel series of works. 

In those days there was talk of rail- 
roads to be worked by horse-power, or 
any better power, if better there were ; 
but at any rate level roads laid down with 
rails for the facility of traffic were pro- 
jected between Stockton and Darlington, 
between Liverpool and Manchester, and 
between other places. 

The Killingworth Railway was seven 
years old, the Hetton line then being in 
course of construction. ‘ George Ste- 
phenson was forty years old, when one 
day,” writes Mr. Smiles, “about the end 
of the year 1821, two strangers knocked 
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at the door of Mr. Pease’s house in Dar- 
lington, (Mr. Pease was the head promo- 
ter of the railway between Darlington and 
Stockton,) and the message was brought 
to him that some persons from Killing- 
worth wanted to speak with him. They 
were invited in; on which one of the vis- 
itors introduced himself as Nicholas 
Wood, viewer at Killingworth, and then, 
turning to his companion, he introduced 
him as George Stephenson, of the same 
place.” George had also a letter of in- 
troduction from the manager at Killing- 
worth, and came as a person who had had 
experience in the laying out of railways, 
to offer his services. He had walked to 
Darlington, with here and there a lift upon 
a coach, to see whether he could not get 
for his locomotive a fair trial, and for 
himself a step of advancement in life upon 
Mr. Pease’s line. He told his wish in 
the strong Northumbrian dialect of his 
district; as for himself, he said, he was 
“only the engine-wright at Killingworth ; 
that’s what he was.” 

Mr. Pease liked him, told him his plans, 
which were all founded on the use of 
horse-power, he being satisfied “ that a 
horse upon an iron road would draw ten 
tons for one on a common road, and that 
before long the railway would become the 
King’s Highway.” Stephenson boldly 
declared that his locomotive was worth 
fifty horses, and that moving engines 
would in course of time supersede all 
horse - power upon railroads. “Come 
over,” he said, “ to Killingworth, and see 
what my Blucher can do; seeing is be- 
lieving, sir.” Mr. Pease went, saw, and be- 
lieved. Stephenson was appointed engi- 
neer to the company, at a salary of three 
hundred ayear. The Darlington line was 
constructed in accordance with his survey. 
His traveling engine ran upon it for the 
first time on the twenty-seventh of Sep- 
tember, 1825, in sight of an immense con- 
course of people, and attained, in some 
parts of its course, a speed, then unexam- 
pled, of twelve miles an hour. When 
Stephenson afterward became a famous 
man he forgot none of his old friends. He 
visited even poor cottagers who had done 
a kindness to him. Mr. Pease will trans- 
mit to his descendants a gold watch, in- 
scribed, ‘“‘ Esteem and gratitude; from 
George Stephenson to Edward Pease.” 

It was while the Stockton and Darling- 
ton line was in progress that George Ste- 
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phenson proposed establishing a locomo- 
tive factory, and training a body of me- 
chanics skilled to the new work at New- 
castle. The thousand pounds given to 
him by the coal-owners for his invention 
of the safety-lamp he could advance. Mr. 
Pease and another friend advanced five 
hundred each, and so the Newcastle En- 
gine Factory was founded. 

With what determined perseverance 
Mr. Stephenson upheld the cause of the 
locomotive in connection with the pro- 
posed Liverpool and Manchester line; 
how he did cheaply what all the regular 
engineers declared impossible or ruinous, 
in carrying that line over Chat-Moss, 
persevering, when all who were about him 
had confessed despair, and because he had 
made good his boldest promises in every 
one case; how he was at last trusted in 
the face of public ridicule, upon the merits 
of the locomotive also; how, after the line 
was built, at the public competition of 
light engines, constructed in accordance 
with certain strict conditions, his little 
Rocket won the prize ; how the fulfillment 
of his utmost assertions raised Stephenson 
to the position of an oracle in the eyes of 
the public; how he, nevertheless, went 
on improving the construction of both rails 
and locomotives ; how the great railway 
system, of which the foundations were laid 
patiently by him, was rapidly developed ; 
how, when success begot a mania, he was 
as conspicuous for his determined modera- 
tion, as he had before been for his determ- 
ined zeal ; how he attained honor and for- 
tune, and retired from public life, again to 
grow fruits or vegetables in his garden, 
pineapples instead of leeks, again to pet 
animals and watch the birds’ nests in the 
hedges, we need not tell in detail; Mr. 
Smile’s excellent biography tells it all. 

One of the chief pleasures of his latter 
days was to hold out a helping hand to 
poor inventors who deserved assistance. 
He was a true man to the last, whom fail- 
ure never drove to despair ; whom success 
never elated to folly. Inch by inch he 
made his ground good in the world, and 
for the world. A year before his death, 
in 1848, somebody, about to dedicate a 
book to him, asked him what were ‘his 
“ornamental initials.” His reply was, 
“| have to state that I have no flourishes 
to my name, either before or after; and I 
think it will be as well if you merely say, 
George Stephenson.” 
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TREE-CLIMBING CRABS. 


EW who look at the vast quantities of 

crabs, lobsters, sea crayfish, shrimps, 
and prawns, which are so temptingly and 
abundantly displayed in the shops of our 
fishmongers, consider them in any other 
light than as delicacies for the table. At 
present we desire only to touch upon cer- 
tain strange species, the existence of which 
even is not generally known, and thus 
throw an interest around the whole tribe. 
First let us take a cursory glance at the 
Crustaceans, as the naturalist terms them 
—that is, crabs, lobsters, and similar spe- 
cies. 

Crabs and lobsters are strange creatures : 
strange in their configuration; strange in 
the transmutations which they exhibit from 
the egg to maturity ; strange in the process 
they undergo of casting off, not enly their 
shell, but the covering of their eyes, of 
their long horns, and even the lining of 
their tooth-furnished stomach ; strange, 
also, are they in their habits and manners. 
We presume that our reader has often 
wandered along the sea-shore, and flound- 
ered amid banks of slimy sea-weed. If 
so, he cannot but have disturbed colonies 
of little crabs quietly nestling in fancied 
security ; nor can he have scrutinized the 
nooks and recesses of the coast, the shal- 
lows, and the strips of sand left dry at ebb 
tide, without observing numbers of little, 
or perchance large crabs, some concealed 
in snug lurking-places, others, tripping 
with a quick, sidelong movement over the 
beach, alarmed by the advance of an un- 
welcome intruder. Some of these Crus- 
taceans are exclusively tenants of the 
water, have feet formed like paddles, for 
swimming, and never venture on land ; 
others seem to love the air and sunshine, 
and enjoy an excursion, not without hopes 
of finding an acceptable repast, over the 
oozy sands; some, equally fond of the 
shore and the shallow water, appropriate 
to themselves the shells of periwinkles, 
whelks, ete., and there live in a sort of 
castle, which they drag about with them 
on their excursions, changing it for a larger, 
not without serious scrutiny, as they in- 
crease in measure of growth. 

The Crustaceans afford interesting ob- 
jects for the consideration of those who 
delight in the study of natural history ; 
especially those of the warmer latitudes 
of the globe. They vary in size, from 
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microscopic animalcules to the gigantic 
King Crab: to the former, the luminosity 
of the ocean, or of the foam before the 
prows of vessels, is to a great extent at- 
tributable, each minute creature glowing 
with phosphoric radiance. 

Certain crabs, especially in the West 
Indies, are almost exclusively terrestrial, 
visiting the sea only at given periods, 
for the deposition of their eggs. ‘These 
crabs, carrying in their gill-chambers suffi- 
cient water for the purpose of respiration, 
live in burrows, and traverse considerable 
tracts of land in the performance of migra- 
tory journeys. Of these some, as the Vio- 
let Crab, are esteemed exquisite delicacies. 
Of one of the Burrowing Crabs Cuvier 
thus writes : 


“The animal closes the entrance of its bur- 
row, which is situated near the margin of the sea, 
or in marshy grounds, with its largest claw. 
These burrows are cylindrical, oblique, very 
deep, and very close to each other; but gen- 
erally each burrow is the exclusive habitation 
of a single individual. The habit which these 
crabs have of holding their large claw elevated 
in advance of the body, as if making a sign of 
beckoning to some one, has obtained for them 
the name of Calling Crabs. There is a species 
observed by Mr. Bose in South Carolina, which 
passes the three months of the winter in its 
retreat without once quitting it, and which 
never goes to the sea except at the epoch of 
egg-laying.” 

. 


The same observations apply to the 
Chevalier crabs (so called from the celerity 
with which they traverse the ground.) 
These are found in Africa, and along the 
borders of the Mediterranean. 

Some crabs, truly aquatic, as the Vaulted 
Crab of the Moluccas, have the power of 
drawing back their limbs and concealing 
them in a furrow, which they closely fit ; 
and thus, in imitation of a tortoise, which 
retracts its feet and head within its shell, 
they secure themselves, when alarmed, 
from the .ttack ofenemies. Other aquatic 
species have the limbs adapted for clinging 
to weeds and other marine objects. Of 
these, some have the two or four hinder 
pair of limbs so placed as to appear to 
spring from the back ; they terminate in a 
sharp hook, by means of which the animal 
attaches itself to the valves of shells, frag- 
ments of coral, ete., which it draws over 
its body, and thus lurks in concealment. 
Allied in some respects to the Hermit or 
Soldier Crabs, which tenant empty shells, 
and to which we have briefly alluded, is 
one which, from its habits and manners, is 








certainly to be placed among the most ex- 
traordinary of its race. The Hermit Crabs 
are voracious, and feed on animal sub- 
stances, and this is the character of the 
Crustaceans in general. On the contrary, 
this Crab, or rather Lobster Crab—for it 
takes an intermediate place between them 
—is more delicate in its appetite, and feeds 
upon fruits, to obtain which it climbs up 
certain trees, at the feet of which it makes 
a burrow. The species in question is the 
Purse Crab or Robber Crab (Birgus latro) 
of Amboyna, and other islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean. It is probable that there 
are more than one species, but voyagers 
have not attended to nice discrimination. 

The first naturalist who placed upon 
record the habits of the Purse Crab was 
Herbst ; and to his account Rumphius, 
Seba, Linneus, and Cuvier refer. The 
latter observes that, ‘* according to a popu- 
lar belief among the Indians, the animal 
feeds on the nuts of the cocoa-tree, and 
that it makes its excursions during the 
night.” He gives fissures in the rocks, 
or holes in the ground, as its places of re- 
treat. 

That the accounts of the early writers 
and travelers should have been received 
with incredulity is not surprising, nor that 
the statements of the natives should have 
been deemed almost unworthy of serious 
consideration. The truth of these details 
has been, however, within the last few 
years, abundantly confirmed in all their 
essentials. MM. Quoy and Gaimard as- 
sure us that several individuals of this 
species were fed by them for many months 
on cocoa-nuts alone : a circumstance com- 
mented upon by Professor Owen, when a 
specimen of this crab was laid before one 
of the scientific meetings of the Zovlogical 
Society, with additional information from 
Mr. Cuming, in whose fine collection of 
Crustacea, shells, ete., from the islands 
of the South Pacific, several specimens 
were preserved. According to this enter- 
prising voyager and naturalist, these crabs 
are to be found in great abundance at Lord 
Hood’s Island, in the Pacific. He there 
frequently met with them on the road; 
and states that, on being disturbed, they 
instantly assumed a defensive attitude, 
making a violent snapping with their pow- 
erful claws or pincers, and continued this 
snapping as they retreated backward. 
They climb a species of palm, (Pandanus 
odoratissimus,) and eat a small kind of 
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cocoa-nut that grows thereon. They live 
at the roots of the trees, and not in the 
holes of rocks ; and they are a favorite food 
among the natives. Such is the substance 
of Mr. Cuming’s account; to which we 
shall now add a most interesting passage 
from Mr. Darwin’s “ Researches in Ge- 
ology and Natural History,” relative to 
the habits of these crabs, as observed by 
him in the Keeling Islands, or Cocos Is- 
lands, situated in the Indian Ocean, six 
hundred miles distant from the coast of 
Sumatra. In these islands, of coral forma- 
tion, the cocoa-nut tree so prevails as to 
appear, at a first glance, to compose the 
whole wood, but five or six other kinds 
are also to be seen, and one of large size. 
Here the Great Puise Crab is abundant. 
Mr. Darwin writes as follows : 


“TI have before alluded to a crab which lives 
on the cocoa-nuts; it is very common on all 
parts of the dry land, and grows to a monstrous 
size. It is closely allied to, or is identical 
with, the Birgus latro. This crab has its front 
pair of legs terminated by very strong and 
heavy pincers, and the last pair by others 
which are narrow and weak. It wou!d at first 
be thought quite impossible for a crab to open 
a strong cocoa-nut, covered with the husk; but 
Mr. Liesk assures me that he has repeatedly 
seen the operation effected. The crab begins 
by tearing away the husk, fiber by fiber, and 
always from that end under which the three 
eye-holes are situated. When this is com- 
pleted the crab commences hammering with its 
heavy claws on one of these eye-holes till an 
opening is made. Then, turning its body, 
by the aid of its posterior and narrow pair of 
pincers, it extracts the white albuminous sub- 
stance, I think this is as curious a case as I 
ever heard of, and likewise of adaptation in 
structure between two objects apparently so 
remote from each other in the scheme of nature 
as a crab and a cocoa-nut tree. The Birgus 
is diurnal in its habits; but it is said to pay 
every night a visit to the sea for the purpose 
of moistening its gills.” 


These gills, we may here observe, are 
very peculiar, and scarcely fill up more 
than a tenth of the chamber in which they 
are situaged, and which, doubtless, acts as 
a reservoir for water, to serve during the 
animals’ excursions 
heated land. 
live for some time on the coast. 


over the dry and 


At this 
period of existence we cannot suppose 
that cocoa-nuts form any part of their diet ; 


The young are hatched and | 








most probably soft saccharine grasses, | 


tender fruits, and animal matters consti- 
tute their food, until they attain to a cer- 
tain degree of size and strength. Mr. 
Darwin continues : 


“The adult crabs inhabit deep burrows, 
which they excavate beneath the roots of 
trees; and here they accumulate surprising 
quantities of the picked fibres of the cocoa-nut 
husk, on which they rest as on a bed. The 
Malays sometimes take advantage of their 
labors by collecting the coarse fibrous sub- 
stance and using it as junk. 

“These crabs are very good to eat ; moreover, 
under the tail of the larger ones there is a great 
mass of fat, which when melted yields as much 
as a quart bottleful of limpid oil. 

“It has been stated by some authors that 
the Birgus latro crawls up the cocoa-nut trees, 
for the purpose of stealing the nuts. I very 
much doubt the possibility of this; but with 
Pandanus (to which Mr. Cuming refers as being 
ascended by this crab) the task would be very 
much easier. I understand from Mr. Liesk 
that on these islands the Birgus lives only on 
the nuts which fall to the ground.” 


It may at first appear that Mr. Cum- 
ing’s and Mr. Darwin’s respective ac- 
counts of the non-climbing of this animal, 
on the one side, and of its actually climb- 
ing trees on the other, are contradictory. 
The height of the stem of the cocoa-nut 
tree, its circumference, and comparative 
external smoothness, would certainly prove 
insurmountable, or at least very serious, 
obstacles to the most ambitious and most 
greedy Birgus, however large and strong 
it might be. But these difficulties are by 
no means so formidable in the plants of 
the Pandanus tribe ; a group composed of 
arborescent or bushy species, with long, 
thin, rigid, sword-shaped leaves resem- 
bling those of the pine-apple, usually ar- 
ranged in a manner so obviously spiral, 
that they are commonly called Screw- 
pines. In the genus Pandanus (a word 
derived from the Malay Pandang) the 
leaves decidedly present this spiral mode 
of arrangement. The Pandanus odor- 
atissimus is celebrated for the fragrance 
of its essence, and is referred to by the 
Sanserit poets under the name of Ketaka. 
It is the Keora and Ketgee of the Hindoos, 
and the Aazee of the Arabs. Oil impreg- 
nated with the essence of its flowers, and 
water distilled from them, are highly es- 
teemed, both for their odor and medicinal 
qualities. In the peninsula of India this 
species is called the Caldera bush; and 
Dr. Roxburgh informs us that it is from 
the tender white leaves of ‘the flowers, 
particularly of the male flowers, that the 
essence is obtained. The lower pulpy 
part of the drupes is sometimes eaten, as 
is also the terminal bud, together with the 
white base of the long acute leaves, 
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either boiled or raw. It forms an excel- 
lent hedge, but occupies an inconvenient 
degree of room. The leaves are com- 
posed of tough white longitudinal fibers, 
well adapted for the fabrication of matting 
and cordage, for the manufacture of sacks 
and similar articles, An allied and very 
fragrant species is common in Tahiti, 
where it is called the Wharra tree; 
others are found in the Mauritius, where 
they are known as the Vaqguois plant. 
Long roots are thrown off from the sides 
of the stems of these screw-pines, for the 
purpose of holding them more steadily in 
the loose sandy or coral-formed soil in 
which they grow. The fruit consists of 








a mass of seed berries or ovaries, collected 
into a tuberculated head. In some species 
they are dry and fibrous, in others fleshy 
and succulent. 

This slight description of the general 
character of the Pandanus, or screw-pine, 
will suffice to show that the ascent of these 
arborescent plants, having the stem fur- 
nished with a rigging of cord-like roots, 
and bearing a multitude of firm, long, and 
spirally-arranged leaves, will be by no 
means a work of difficulty, as would ne- 
cessarily be that of the tall, feathery-topped 
cocoa-nut tree, destitute of all available 
points of aid or support. Hence the con- 
tradiction in the two accounts referred to 
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is seeming, and not real, and both state- 
ments are easily reconciled. We may 
here observe that fine specimens of the 
Birgus are to be seen in the British 
Museum. 


That, among such animals as the Crab | 
tribes, a tree-climbing species is to be 


found is certainly curious, but it is not 
without a parallel among fishes. Among 
these latter, many leave the water, some 
even for a long period, and perform over- 
land journeys, aided in their progress by 
the structure of their fins. In these fishes 
the gills and gill-chambers are constructed 
for the retention of water for a consider- 
able time, so as to suffice for the neces- 
sary degree of respiration. In our own 
country we may mention the eel, which, 
as we know, from personal experience, 
often voluntarily quits the river or lake, 
and wanders during the night over the 


adjacent meadows, probably in quest of 


dew-worms. 

But the marshes of India and China 
present us with fishes much more decid- 
edly terrestrial, and which (some of them, 
at least) were known to the ancients. 

Among these are several members of a 
genus called Ophicephalus, (from their 
snake-like form). These fishes, having 
an elongated and cylindrical body, creep 
on land to great distances from their na- 
tive waters. The boatmen of India often 


keep these fishes for a long time out of 


their true element, for the sake of divert- 
ing themselves and others by their terres- 
trial movements; and children may be 


often seen pursuing this sort of sport. Of 


these terrestrial or land-haunting fishes 
the most remarkable is the Pannei-eri, 
(tree-climber,) as it is called in Tranque- 
bar. ‘This fish inhabits India, the Indian 
islands, and various parts of China, Chu- 


san, etc.; living in marshes, and feeding 


on aquatic insects, worms, ete. Not 
only does this fish wander on land, but, 
according to Daldorf, a Danish gentleman, 
who, in 1797, communicated an account 
of its habits to the Linnewan Society, (Trans. 
Linn., ili., p. 62), it mounts up the bushes 
or low palms to some elevation. This 
gentleman states that he has himself ob- 
served it in the act of ascending palm- 
trees near the marshes, and had taken it 


t 





| 


at a height of no less than five feet, meas- | 


ured from the level of the adjacent water. 
It effects its ascent by means of its pec- 
toral and under fins, aided by the action 


of the tail and the spines which border the 
gill covers. It is by the same agency 
that it traverses the land. The statement 
of M. Daldorf is corroborated by M. John, 
also a Danish observer, to whom we are 
indebted for the knowledge of its name in 
Tranquebar, which alludes to its arboreal 
proceedings. 





THE CHINESE EMIGRANT. 


N no country in the world, perhaps, are 

so many laws made only to be broken, 
asin China. If many of these statutes and 
regulations are excellent in themselves, 
and conceived in a wise moral spirit, others 
are unwise, and even preposterous, while 
not a few are rendered impracticable by 
natural causes. ‘Thus, for example, emi- 
gration is strictly prohibited, so that, over- 
peopled as the empire is, no Chinese can 
lawfully leave his country to settle in 
another. Nevertheless, during the last 
fifty vears, want of room, and scarcity of 
bread at home, have annually driven many 
thousands to migrate to other lands; and 
the officers of government have been 
obliged to wink and connive at their depart- 
ure. It could not, indeed, be otherwise, 
in districts where the population had far 
outrun its means of subsistence, and where 
people, in years of bad harvests, were not 
unfrequently reduced to the frightful ex- 
tremity of selling their children, and even 
eating one another. Horrible as is this 
alternative, it is yet a well-ascertained 
fact. Within these last twelve years, or 
since the conclusion of the English war 
with the Celestial Emperor, these streams 
of emigration have been greatly swollen. 
In all the neighboring seas, wherever there 
is an island, peninsula, or promontory, held 
by the English, Dutch, or other European 
nation, we are now pretty sure to find a 
colony of industrious Chinese ; while 
other individuals of that nation have trans- 
ported themselves as far as St. Helena, 
Australia, California, and other distant 
regions. The following story of an emi- 
grant occurred a few years ago. 

In a very poor, crowded, and hungry 
district, in the province of Fokien, there 
lived a distressed agricultural family, con- 
sisting of wife and husband, two sons and 
a daughter. They had struggled hard 
through two seasons of drought and dearth, 
and were anticipating better fortune in the 
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third year, when a river burst its banks, 
and deluged and destroyed nearly all that 
neighborhood. Absolute want now stared 
them in the face, and in the mere dread of 
it the daughter sickened and died. The 
second son, Fanpi by name, resolved to 
seek a living elsewhere, as others were 
doing ; and his parents and elder brother 
reluctantly consented to his departure. 
Fanpi embarked in a junk, which carried 
him to Singapore, where he landed as poor 
as it was possible for him to be. He was, 
however, an industrious, persevering, in- 
genious young man, and he soon obtained 
plenty of work, and the means of improv- 
ing himself in mechanical skill. Although 
he never rose to a higher station than that 
of packing-case maker to the English 
merchants and shippers, he, in time, be- 
came possessed of a comfortable house and 
of a considerable sum of money besides, 
which he left to accumulate in the hands 
of the worthy merchant who was his chief 
employer. 

Being thus comparatively affluent, Fanpi 
married a woman of the country, a young, 
well-favored Malay, who had lived in serv- 
ice with a European family at Singapore, 
and had there acquired some general no- 
tions of Christianity. Fanpi continued to 
thrive until he had three children, and 
three thousand hard Spanish dollars of his 
own. He had many friends in the colony, 
and only one known enemy. This was a 
Fokien man, who came from a seaport 
town not far from Fanpi’s district. He 
might have done well at Singapore ; but 
he was an idle, worthless fellow, constantly 
getting into scrapes and difficulties. On 
one occasion, to relieve him from his em- 
barrassments, Fanpi generously lent him 
a hundred dollars; but instead of making 
a proper use of the money, the Fokien 
man gambled it away at cock-fights and 
quail-fights, and in those horrible dens, 
the opium smoking houses. This money 
squandered, he repeatedly applied for' 
another loan, and was very properly re- 
fused. Exasperated at the denial, he one 
night, when drunk and mad with the fumes 
of the opium pipe, violently assulted Fanpi 
in the streets, vowing that he was unmind- 
ful of his country, that he was no true man 
of Fokien, and that he would have his life. 
The police interfered; and as the fellow 
had made himself notorious by his vicious 
conduct and turbulent disposition, he was 
turned out of the colony a few days after- 





ward, with a significant hint that if he ever 
returned he might expect to be hanged. 

Fanpi, during all this time, had rarely, 
if ever, had the opportunity of communi- 
cating with his parents, or of receiving any 
news from them ; but about this period, a 
Fokien junk arrived, having on board sev- 
eral emigrants from his native district. 
From these people he learned that his eld- 
er brother was dead, and that his now aged 
father and mother were in great distress 
and want. Many fabulous virtues have 
been attributed to the Chinese ; but, gen- 
erally, their warm filial affection has not 
been exaggerated. Every true Chinaman 
holds it to be a sacred duty, not only to 
honor his father and mother, but to toil for 
them, and support them when they can no 
longer work for themselves. Fanpi, ac- 
cordingly, told his Malay wife that he must 
return to the home of his fathers. She 
hesitated not a moment in saying that she 
would go with him, and take her children. 
He plainly apprised her that there would 
be danger, or at least the risk of danger, 
in so doing ; since, by the laws of China, 
foreign women were prohibited from set- 
ting foot on the soil of the Celestial Em- 
pire. The affectionate wife, however, de- 
clared that she had no fear; that life, in- 
deed, would be insupportable without her 
husband and children. Fanpi, therefore, 
who loved her well, and who could not bear 
the idea of leaving either wife or children 
behind him, although with his means he 
could have left them in a condition of com- 
fort or even of prosperity, resolutely took 
a cheerful view of the whole matter. 

“ The laws of the empire,” he said, “ pro- 
hibit, under pain of death, all emigration, 
and yet my countrymen emigrate by thou- 
sands at a time; the same laws and the 
same penalty stand against the introduc- 
tion of foreign women ; and yet Chinese 
do return to their own country, and take 
foreign wives with them, and are allowed 
to be at peace. Once free of the seaport, 
we shall do well in my own district, which 
is too poor to feed a single mandarin ; none 
will question or molest us there. I will 
redeem the mortgage which presses on 
our patrimonial acres; I will purchase 
more land, and hire my poorer neighbors 
to till it; we shall thrive, I trust, even in 
that district; and I shall have the satis- 
faction of succoring my father and mother, 
of closing their eyes, of interring them 
among our ancestors, of dying on the spot 
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FANPI ARRESTED BY THE MANDARIN. 


where I was born, and of being buried by 
the side of my parents.” 

Thus reasoned Fanpi with himself, as 
he engaged passage room in a return junk 
for himself, wife, and children. And all, 
no doubt, would have gone well and as he 
wished, had it not been for the malice and 
revenge of that wicked, debauched, opium- 
smoking man of Fokien. 

Dressed as people of the country, and 
putting themselves in a boat which mixed 
with a shoal of other shore boats, Fanpi 
and his family, without being challenged 
or noticed, landed at the seaport, and easily 





found quiet and convenient lodgings in the 
inner part of the populous town, where 
everybody was too busy or too much occu- 
pied with his own pleasures to bestow a 
thought upon them. But the day after 
their arrival, as Fanpi was going down to 
the port to see to the landing of some 
goods which he had left in the junk, he 
encountered the Fokien man who had 
vowed his destruction. The fellow at once 
geve him in charge to a mandarin of the 
lowest grade, who exercised the functions 
of a police officer, alleging, in a loud voice, 
that Fanpi was a most desperate character, 
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who had not only broken the laws by emi- 
grating, but who had been also actively en- 
gaged as a pirate; and then finished his 
charge by whispering in the mandarin’s 
ear that his prisoner was very rich. 

The last accusation was the most fatal 
of all to poor Fanpi. He was carried to 
the house of the chief mandarin, being fol- 
lowed by his accuser. This great officer 
and administrator of justice was neither 
better nor worse than the majority of Chi- 
nese mandarins. In the absence of any 
evidence, except that of a man who had 
made himself notorious here, as he had 
done at Singapore, and who at the moment 
was intoxicated, he would have imposed 
some slight fine upon the returned emi- 
grant, and have let him go ; but the opium- 
smoker swore that Fanpi possessed the 
enormous sum of 30,000 dollars; and it 
would have been against all precedent, as 
well as against his own nature and official 
habits, for the sordid minister of justice to 
let such a prize escape toll-free. He ruled 
and ordered that Fanpi should be thrown 
into prison, and bastinadoed on the mor- 
row, to extort a confession of his guilt. 

The arrest made little or no noise in 
the town, being a matter of such common 
occurrence ; but, happily, the news reached 
the Malay wife as she was wondering at 
Fanpi’s long absence. Being naturally a 
shrewd woman, and having learned much 
during her service at Singapore, Mrs. 
Fanpi went quietly and cautiously to work, 
and, first of all, she hid the bags which 
contained her husband’s money in the gar- 
den of the house where they had procured 
lodging. She then made inquiries of the 
people of the house, and of some of the 
most respectable of their neighbors, as to 
the character of the chief mandarin. They 
said that he was much like all other man- 
darins, excessively venal and rapacious, 
and apt to be very cruel where he could 
not attain his ends by gentler means. But 
they all spoke with affection, respect, and 
almost reverence, of the mandarin’s wife, 
who was well known by her gentleness, 
her acts of charity, and especially by her 
dispensing of healing Frangi medicines to 
the afflicted poor. 

From the last circumstance, the Malay 
wife concluded that the lady must have 
had friendship with some of the European 
or American missionaries. “ If,’ thought 
she, ‘“‘ the mandarin‘s wife knows the virtue 
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something of the precepts of the foreign 
books.” To those whom she had consulted, 
she said, “I will try and see this lady.” 
**' You cannot do better,” said+they ; “ for 
her influence over her husband is great, 
and has often turned him from evil-doing.” 

So, taking one of her children in each 
hand, ard bidding the eldest of the three 
to follow her, the Malay stranger went to 
the mandarin’s house, and, seating herself 
under a verandah, patiently waited in the 
outer court until a female servant passed 
by. She then rose, gave the woman a 
small gold ring, and implored her to tell 
her mistress that a distressed stranger, a 
wife and mother, from a far-distant land, 
had a prayer and petition to put up to her. 

In a very brief space of time, the poor 
Malay and her children were admitted into 
the inner garden of the house, and con- 
ducted to a pleasant detached pavilion, 
which overhung an artificial lake. In this 
quiet apartment was the lady, and no other 
person. She was young, very handsome, 
and had a most benevolent countenance. 
All this was encouraging ; and what was 
yet more so, was a little book of devotion 
which she held in her hand, and which the 
poor Malay knew to be of the sort dis- 
tributed by the Christian missionaries. 
She would have prostrated herself to kiss 
the lady’s feet, but was prevented, and 
was gently told to relate her misfortunes. 
While she did this, the lady caressed the 
children, who at first stood in great awe 
and fear of her. 

Fanpi’s wife told her tale well and even 
eloquently, as people mostly do when they 
speak from the heart. Having insisted 
that her husband was an upright and honest 
man, without offense or blame, except that, 
like so many others, he had emigrated to 
avoid starvation, and had returned to suc- 
cor his starving parents, she said: “ If the 
law be against me, let me suffer, but let 
my husband go free ; for what could I do 
but follow my husband wherever he might 
Lady, make the case your own! 
Would you not rather brave danger than be 
parted from your husband and children?” 

The tears stood in the lady’s eyes, and 
a redness came to her pale cheek, as she 
said, “*I would rather face sudden death 
than do it.” 

She then inquired what money Fanpi 


| might really have brought back with him, 


| well knowing that the mandarin’s greed 
of those foreign drugs, she may know | 


must, in some measure, be satisfied. 
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The first impulse of the Malay was to 
state that they had only three hundred dol- 
lars ; but the lady’s tone and manner, and 
a something working in her own bosom, 
made her declare the true sum—three 
thousand dollars. 

** You are sure you tell me the truth,” 
said the lady ; “but do you know what 
truth is?” 

** It is little known among my country- 
men or countrywomen,” said the Malay. 

‘** Or among mine,” sighed the lady. 

* But,” resumed the Malay, “I have 
learned something of truth from the distrib- 
uters of books like that which you hold in 
your hand.” 

“ Ah!” said the lady, “is itso? Then 
am I more than ever disposed to serve you. 
My lord is a kind husband to me; he is 
not a bad man, but—he is a mandarin. 
Something you will have to pay on these 
three thousand crowns; but fear not for the 
rest of your treasure, or for your husband’s 
liberty and safety, or for yourown. These 
old laws are infringed every day, and no 
one knows it better than the master of 
this house. Wait here while I go speak 
with him.” 

She was not gone long, although it 
seemed a very long time to the impatient 
wife. On her return, she re-entered the 
pavilion with a smiling countenance, and 
said: “Stranger, be comforted ; all has 
gone well; that wicked opium-smoker 
shall rue his malice, and Fanpi shall go 
forth from the prison not very much the 
worse for having been in it. Keep the 
children silent, and follow me.” 

She led her into the presence of her 
husband, who received her more courte- 
ously than she believed he would, and 
directed her to tell him the truth, and how 
much money her husband really possessed. 
She told him her sorrowing tale, which 
so much impressed him that he ordered 
Fanpi’s liberation, and immediately had 
the Fokien man arrested, whom he had 
severely whipped, and afterward cast into 
prison. 

The mandarin refused to accept any- 
thing from Fanpi, and he, with his noble 
wife, took their leave of their deliverers 
with feelings of the kindest love and grat- 
itude. Fanpi, and Mrs. Fanpi, still live, 
and both have done good service in prop- 
agating the faith among their ignorant 
friends and relations. Truth, in the end, 
must always triumph. 


THE COPPERAS WORKS OF VERMONT. 


HE sulphate of iron is used very ex- 

tensively in manufactures, especially 
in dying black, making ink, and also in 
medicine as a tonic. It sometimes goes 
by the name of green vitriol, but more 
commonly by that of copperas. The latte1 
name would seem to indicate that cop- 
peras was a principal ingredient in it, 
the word itself properly meaning copper- 
rust. But there is no copper at all in it, 
The name probably arose from the fact 
that there are three vitriols, the green, blue, 
and white, the bases of which respectively 
are iron, copper, and zinc. The common 
term for the second became in time a 
synonym for vitriol, and by one of the 
strange freaks of language is now con- 
fined to the most abui.iant of the vitriols, 
the sulphate of iron. The copperas of 
commerce is obtained principally from 
iron pyrites, a very abundant mineral, and 
very easily worked. <A great deal of our 
copperas is manufactured in Great Brit- 
ain, where it is obtained at a cheap rate, 
and brought over sometimes as ballast in 
ships. 

The only place in America where this 
article is at present manufactured is in the 
town of Strafford, Orange County, Ver- 
mont. ‘The deposite isa vast ridge called 
** Copperas Hill,” situated in the south- 
western corner of the town, and is ap- 
parently inexhaustible. The rock con- 
tains, besides sulphuret of iron, considerable 
quantities of the sulphuret of copper, (from 
which excellent copper is obtained,) also 
smoky quartz, hornblende, garnet, etc. 
The solid rock has a “cop,” as the mi- 
ners call it, of petrified vegetable sub- 
stances, extending to various depths, and 
furnishing some curious fossils. 

The process of obtaining the copperas 
is somewhat as follows: The rock is first 
blasted with powder, great fragments be- 
ing thus loosened and thrown up. The 
large pieces are then broken up with 
sledges and drawn off to convenient places. 
It is now further broken. Then comes the 
** sorting,” the mineral containing the cop- 
peras being thrown into one pile, that con- 
taining the copper into another, while that 
which contains neither is wholly rejected. 
This is attended to by men and boys with 
small stone hammers, examining the ores 
carefully, and being themselves examined 
| in turn, as it is a very easy thing to slight 
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the work. The sulphuret of copper is 
conveyed away in carts to be smelted, 
roasted, etc. The sulphuret of iron is 
pulverized and thrown into large heaps. 
Water is conveyed to it, and combustion 
takes place, usually spontaneously by the 
avidity with which the mineral, when 
moist, absorbs oxygen from the air; some- 
times, however, it is necessary to set it on 





fire. In this way it burns for several 
weeks, a great chemical change being 


uniting with the sulphur of the mineral | 


| 
produced, the oxygen of the atmosphere | 
| 
} 


forming sulphuric acid, which uniting 
with the iron forms the sulphate of iron 
or copperas. Considerable sulphur is 
driven off during the oxydation, impreg- 
nating the air with its peculiar odor some- 
times for miles round. I do not know 
that it is particularly unhealthy, and peo- 
ple soon become accustomed to it, though 
very unpleasant at first. Formerly the 
atmosphere was so thoroughly impreg- 
nated with sulphur that it destroyed veg- 
etation, and scarcely any green thing grew 
in the immediate vicinity; but I learn 
that the combustion is at present allowed 
to proceed more naturally and moderately, 
and the unpleasant odor is in consequence 
very much diminished. 

At the cessation of the combustion the 





heaps consist of crude sulphate of iron, | 
mixed, of course, with many impurities. | 


This salt, however, is soluble in water, 


and hence is now subjected to the leaching | 


process. Springs abound all over the 


hill; the water is easily conveyed to the | 


heaps, and, percolating through every 


part, carries along with it the substance | 


sought. The liquor thus obtained is col- 
lected in spouts and gutters, and conveyed 
to reservoirs near the “ factories,” large 
buildings provided with all the facilities 
for evaporation. On the way to the 
factories there are some very simple and 
efficient arrangements to induce a natural 
evaporation. These consist of several 
tall wooden frames, each supporting sev- 
eral galleries of brush, so situated, the 
declivity of the hill favoring it, that the 
liquor can be conveyed to the top of the 
frames and made to pass over and through 
all the galleries of brush, and thus to 
cover a large surface exposed to the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, and to present 
itself at the factories in a much more con- 
centrated condition than it otherwise 
would. The apparatus in the factories for | 


evaporation consists of large shallow lead 
boilers set in fire ranges or arches, (as 
they are sometimes called,) and coolers 
or crystallizers of the same material. 
The reason why lead is used is because 
it is the available metal which will with- 
stand the action of the liquid. A moder- 
ate fire is kept up under the boiler till the 
liquor reaches the proper consistency, 
when it is drawn off into the coolers, where 
the sulphate crystallizes and is separated 
from the liquor, the latter being pumped 
back to undergo further evaporation. 
The salt attaches itself to the sides and 
bottom of the cooler, and also to sundry 
wooden slats which are let down from 
joists resting on top of the vat. The 
crystals when first formed are of a beauti- 
ful sea-green color, and in the shape of 
delicate rhomboidal prisms. The color 
and shape, however, soon become changed 
by exposure to the air. 

I am not positively informed as to the 
time when this deposit first began to be 
worked, but I think it was more than fifty 
yearsago. It was discovered by accident, 
Some of the farmers engaged in the rude 
process of manufacturing maple sugar, saw, 
where a sap trough had been overturned, 
an appearance of fire, the moisture having 
produced spontaneous combustion in the 
slight pulverization on the top of the rock, 
resulting in a vitriol-like formation. The 
attention of scientific men was called to 
the spot. The nature of the deposit was 
ascertained, and the manufacture soon 
after commenced by individual enterprise. 
The business, however, was not very 
profitable till taken hold of by some gen- 
tlemen in Boston and a company formed. 
Great improvements have been made from 
time to time, so that at present the same 
amount of copperas can be obtained by the 
labor of ten or fifteen hands as was for- 
merly produced by forty or fifty. For the 
last few years from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred tons have been made annually. The 
supply is apparently inexhaustible, and if 
there were no other deposit in the world, 
this would probably be all-sufficient for 
ages to come. 

The copper mine is now worked to some 
profit, though when first commenced it 
was a losing operation. Both the copperas 
and copper works are under the superin- 
tendence of John Reynolds, Esq., to whom 
I am indebted for information respecting 
the subject of this paper. 
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THE WICKED OLD WOMAN IN THE 
WOODS. 


HERE was a beautiful wood in Dev- 

onshire, England, far enough from 
the sea to be sheltered from its gales, and 
near enough to give glimpses of its blue 
waters beneath the leafy glades and green 
arches of the forest. It was here a wicked 
old woman lived, in a little natural grotto 
formed by an overhanging rock of dusky 
Devonshire marble. A stream, like a 
silver thread, ran along at its base ; glanc- 
ing and leaping from rock to rock, it 
seemed to play and sing as it went on its 
way to the blue sea. 

There is a why for every wickedness ; 
but it would be too long to tell the story 
of this wicked woman’s outraged life. 
The sorrow God sends softens, but the 
misery man makes hardens the heart. 
The mother from whom God has taken 
little children cannot be wicked, for she 
knows there are angels in heaven waiting 
for her. The daughter who has knelt by 
her mother’s death-bed, and heard her last 
prayer, and received her last blessing, 
cannot be wicked; for she would not 
grieve the spirit of the blessed. 

The wicked old woman had never 
known her mother, nor nursed a child on 
her knee. ‘Throughout her long life there 
was no happiness to look back upon, the 
memory of which might soften her ; no love, 
no tenderness she had clung to, whose re- 
membrance now could bring tears into her 
withered eyes. All was injustice, wrong, 
and misery. God had pity on her; man 
had none. 

One day she sat rocking herself to and 
fro at the entrance of her cave, her long 
black hair streaming over her face, and 
her dark eyes looking fierce and glaring 
as she sat there in the deep shadow of the 
overhanging rock. ‘The little stream rip- 
pled calmly at her feet, trickling over the 
pebbles with a gentle sound that seemed 
to tell of summer gladness, and the long 
tendrils of the woodbine waved above her, 
mingled with the clustering June roses. 
She rocked herself to and fro, her with- 
ered eyes watching the motions of a dead 
leaf, dead even in summer, that the idle 
wind was whirling over the quiet brook. 

Suddenly a shadow fell into the clear 
water, just where the leaf was about to 
drop. It was a little child, with white 
robe torn with thorns, and feet bare and 


| : ‘ : 
| bleeding from his weary wanderings. 


Standing by the brook-side, he bathed one 

tired foot in the stream, and watched smil- 

ingly the pure water rippling over it. 
| The old woman started up, and with fierce 
and angry gesture heaped curses on the 
child, whose blue eyes gazed on her won- 
deringly and full of pity. 

** You shall not bathe your feet in that 
stream,” she screamed. ‘“ It is mine.” 

‘“* Tt is God’s,” said the little one. 

The answer angered her into madness. 
Darting back into her cave, she seized a 
burning brand from the fire, and rushed 
upon the child with murder in her words 
and looks. With one bony wicked hand 
she clutched him by his golden curls, and 
with the other raised the brand high in 
the air to strike; but at that instant the 
sun parted the clouds in the sky, beams of 
glory came down from heaven, and formed 
a halo round the golden head of the child. 

The old woman fell on her face, expect- 
ing instant death; but, instead of that, a 
gentle hand was laid upon her head, and a 
| voice like the sound of lingering distant 
music said, “* Fear not.” 

She knew the angel was gone, because 
the shadow of his glory had faded away 
from the brook, and the waters mirrored 
now only the gray fleecy clouds of the 
| summer sky. Still she lay there on the 
| earth till the night breeze blew chilly over 
her, and the stars came out one by one ; 
then rising slowly she went into her cave. 

No one saw her for a fortnight, and then 
the hermit met her. She had a bunch of 
roses in her hand, and her face was very 
pale. He asked her if she had been ill. 

She answered, “ No;” but she had been 
wrestling with an evil spirit. 

To the outlaws she gave the same re- 
ply, and they believed her literally ; but 
the hermit knew she meant herself. 

It was only a short time after this she 
saw the child again. 

He bathed his bleeding foot in the 
stream, and watched it smilingly, as she 
had seen him do before. ‘Trembling and 
wondering, she looked on, till his blue eyes 
turned on her inquiringly, and his little 
hand raised in the air beckoned, ‘‘ Come 
hither.” 

With faltering step she came, and, fall- 
ing on her knees, whispered : 

*“ Are you an angel ?” 

“JT do not understand you, good wo- 
man,” replied the child. 
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She started up, and burst into tears. 
He had answered her in the language of 
her childhood, the language she had not 
heard for fifty weary years, since she was 
a girl of twelve, and was stolen away 
from her French home by English pirates. 
Yes, it was the old French tongue, for- 
gotten now in France itself. But it was 
not forgotten then by her. In the deep 
recesses of her heart it lay like a shrined 
treasure, the sole thing till now she had 
worshiped. She flung her arms around 
the child, for she saw he was no angel, 
and in his own tongue implored him to 
speak again. 

It was nearly her own story he told. A 
French and English ship had met and 
fought fiercely. ‘The French ship was 
taken, and the innocent child was the only 
creature allowed to live. The sailors had 
landed that day for water, and he, wan- 
dering away from them, had lost himself 
in the woods. The ship was his home, 
and, in artless words, he asked her to take 
him back to it. He was from her own 
country, he spoke her own tongue, and 
she had seen him come before to her 
dwelling as an angel; no wonder she was 
unwilling to let him go, and gazed wist- 
fully at the sea, as, carrying him in her 
arms, she journeyed toward it. 

The beach lay five weary miles off ; but 
she said nothing, though the child was 
heavy and the way was long. And it was 
with a joyful heart that she pointed to 
the white sail far out at sea, and thanked 
the Providence that made the child her 
own. 

She comforted him as he wept for the 
loss of his rough home; and, with his lit- 
tle arms around her neck, and his soft face 
pressed against her withered cheek, she 
turned back to the wood. But not to go 
straight home ; many a mile she went out 
of her way to beg for milk and bread for | 
her new charge. The rough peasants | 
gave it willingly, with wondering eyes | 
gazing at the child’s beauty and the | 
changed look in the old woman’s face. 

The sun was sinking when she laid him | 
on the bed of leavesin her cave, and busied | 
herself to make a fire to warm his bread and 
milk. She sat rocking herself to and fro, | 





watching him as he ate, while he prattled | 
to her in her own tongue till the tears | 
swelled into her eyes, and trickling one by | 
one over the withered cheeks, fell slowly | 
into the fire. 





The child seeing that, put down his 
porringer and asked, softly : 

“ Was your father killed at sea, granny ?” 

“ No, my child.” 

“ Did the sailors take you away ?” 

“Yes, my child,” said the old woman, 
her lip shaking. 

** Were-you a little child like me ?” 

“7 was a bigger child than you, woe is 
me,” said the old woman. There was 
agony in her voice. 

The child looked at her with earnest 
eyes, and then slid his little hand softly 
into hers. 

“Granny,” said he, “we will forget it 
together.” 

When she felt the clasp of those tiny 
fingers, soft and warm, holding her bony 
wicked hand, she trembled, and cried that 
** God was too good to her, wicked as she 
had been all her life.” 

Then the child, to comfort her, smoothed 
her cheek with his hand, and whispered : 

** You'll be good now, granny, and God 
will forgive you.” 

He knew not what wickedness was, and 
he had no loathing for her sin, her age, or 
her withered ugliness ; tender and caress- 
ing, and forgiving to all, he whispered to 
her that he would have her for a mother, 
because his own mother was now so far 
away; he climbed on her knee, showing 
her his swelled foot, and asking her to 
“ make it well.” 

Carefully she bathed and bandaged it ; 
and then taking him in her arms again, 
he talked of the sea-fight and his dead 
father in a sad tone; but then, remember- 
ing his little sister at home, and the rabbit 
she had promised to tend in his absence, 
he laughed again, and said, ‘ He would 
soon go back to France to see her, and 
take old granny with him.” 

Thus talking he fell asleep; and she 
laid him gently on the bed of leaves, and 
watched him as he slept. 

The moonlight, as it glanced in between 
the honeysuckle branches, made the child 
look pale, and then she gazed at him, 
sighing; but the red fire, as it rose and 
fell on the rude hearth, lent a ruddy glow 
to his fair cheek, and then she smiled. 

a 7 o c 2 3 > 

All that summer-time the child and the 
old woman went hand in hand through 
the wood. He soon got to know where 
the birds sang the merriest, where the 
flowers grew the brightest ; and he laughed 
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joyfully as he made the old woman reach 
him the highest branches of honeysuckle 
and the wild clematis that hung from the 
trees. ‘They took home such bunches of 
flowers every night that the cavern was 
strewn with them. And in remembrance 
of the French rabbit, he soon had a little 
English one, for whom the old woman 
never forgot to gather the fresh leaves it 
liked. 


By her own labor, too, in collecting | 


wood for the peasants and herbs for the 
sick, she earned enough to buy a goat; 
and all the milk was for the child. The 
coarsest food had served for her ; but now 
she made a rude oven in the rock to bake 
him better bread than the peasants could 
give. And she spun and knitted for him 
for hours, as he played on the sands, and 
she sat on the rocks nearhim. The beach 
was his favorite spot, and the five miles 
were nothing to her when she carried him. 

And so the summer passed away, and 
the autumn, with its rich berries, its wild 
fruits, and showers of hazel-nuts, and then 
the winter came. 

The child was still the little bird of her 
dwelling, singing in the snow as he had 
sung in the sunshine. He went every- 
where with her in her long walks to fetch 
meal to bake, and wool to spin, sometimes 
sitting on her shoulder, or lying in her 
arms, and sometimes running by her side, 
and always bright with happiness. 

He saw a thousand things the old woman 
had never seen before. Sometimes it was 
a new flower, a curiously twisted leaf, a 
shining pebble, or a broken shell; but 
whatever it was his earnest eyes had fast- 
ened on, he would have it, whether it were 
high up on a thorny bank, or deep below 
on the rocks and shingles. Those little 
nimble feet surmounted all difficulties, and 
‘the eager hands, that made the old woman 
laugh—they were so small—seized the 
treasure, and held it fast, examining it cu- 
riously. 

How she watched him with glistening 
eyes! And in places he could not reach, 
she put down her basket and went for him, 
often over the sharp jutting rocks, where 
some white pebble glistened in the sun, 
while his little hand outstretched pointed 
anxiously to it, and the childish voice, in 
eager accents, cried, “* There, there, dear 
granny, that’s it.” 














Alas! she could not bring the sunshine | 


with her; and when it lay dull and dark 


in the tiny palm, his blue eyes fell on it 
wistfully, and he would ask, ‘‘ Where all 
the sheen was gone ?” 

Pointing upward to the sun, she would 
tell how he had lent some of his glory to 
it for a time, making a worthless pebble 
seem a gem; and he, holding it in his 
rosy fingers, turning and twisting it about 
with curious, inquisitive eye, would gaze 
upward at the dazzling beams, and again 
at the dull stone, with looks of wonder 
and of love. 

The summer came again ; and the child, 
the old woman thought, must be five years 
old, and should be stronger now than last 
year; but it was not so. He no longer 
laughed so merrily when she shook down 
the June roses on him, or threw the honey- 
suckles into his lap. And on the sea- 
shore, instead of building his mimic castles 
and forts, he would come and rest his head 
on her knee, and gaze with fixed eyes over 
the blue waters. 

‘* Why look over the sea so earnestly, 
my child?” asked the old woman one day 

“* France is there, and my little sister,”’ 
he said, shading his eyes with his hand to 
gaze out further still. 

She caught him up in her arms, and 
hurried away; but glancing at his blue 
eyes, she saw they looked steadfastly at the 
sea, till the tall hedges hid it from his 
sight ; then, with a deep sigh, he laid his 
head on her shoulder, and fell asleep. 

He did not ask to go to the shore again 
for a long time. 

When the autumn came he was very 
pale. “It was the heat,” she said; and 
she carried him oftener than before. When 
the winter came he was paler still, and 
then she said “‘it was the cold.” And 
she heaped wood on the red fire, and made 
his bed at the back of the cave, far away 
from the frosty air. 

At last the time came when she could 
deceive herself no more. The child lay 
on the yellow leaves, white and wasted, 
fast dying. 

It was an agony to her to be obliged to 
leave him while she went to fetch the 
needful food and other things ; but, coming 
home, she never forgot to gather the flow- 
ers he loved; and bringing them to his 
bed, she would put them into the little 
wasted hand held out for them. 

One day in February she was on her 
knees in the wood, searching anxiously 
and two outlaws passed, 
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“Are you grubbing up roots there, 
Mother Beelzebub 2?” asked one. 

How she would have cursed him once ! 
Now she answered mildly, ‘“ No, she was 
looking for violets.” 

* Violets !” cried the robber, with a loud 
laugh. 

“ Hush !” whispered the other, “ ’tis for 
the sick child. 


round the old ash-root.” 

He pointed to the place ; and thanking 
him, she went to gather them. 

When she put them into the child’s 
hand he was so pale, that she fell by his 
side in terror and anguish, thinking he was 
dying. 

Raising himself in the bed, she felt his 
arms twined around her neck, and she 
heard him say, “ Granny, I think Jesus is 
come for me.” 


I saw some in bloom | 
yesterday,” said he, ‘yonder, mother; | 


| 
} 
| 





“ Not yet, my child, not yet ; I cannot | 


bear it,” she cried. 
“ Granny, I have told Him I cannot die 


| 
here; and He says the angels shall come | 


for me when I am in France.” 
Lying down again, he remained silent 


and thoughtful; while she stood over him, 


with such a look on her face as he had 
never seen there before. 

All that night, whenever the child open- 
ed his weary eyes, he saw her sitting by 
the fire, rocking herself to and fro. When 
he moaned or asked for drink, she was 
kneeling by his side; but when he was 
silent or seemed to sleep, she went back 
by the fire, and recked herself to and fro. 


The next day it was the hermit who | 


watched by his bedside, and the next day 
too; but in the evening she came back, 
footsore and weary, and falling on his bed 


out, 


“O, my child, you will get well now, | 


| 
| 


for you will see France.” 
With flushed cheek and eyes bewildered, 
he started up; while she told him she had 


? 
clasped him tightly in her arms, erying | 


found a ship to take them, going to sail | 
in April; and she would go with him, | 


and give him safely to his mother. 

She did not tell him that in giving him 
up she yielded her life, and that she had 
spent for the passage all the money she 
had saved through long years of sin to pay 
for masses for her soul. 

No need to tell him to get well. 
by day he grew better. 


Day 
She brought him 


found, and he went himself to see it, and 
made her lift him up twenty times to look 
at the shining eggs. The cave grew 
bright again with spring flowers, snow- 
drops, wood-anemonies, and lilies. 

He was too weak to go far; so he 
played by the brook-side, where she had 
seen his angel, and she sat under the rock 
spinning. But she often let her wheel 
rest while she watched him with wistful 
eyes that were ever saying, “ Farewell.” 

All his talk was of home, and his sister, 
and his dear mother. Then April came, 
and she carried him to the seaport, and 
sheltered him in her arms through the 
voyage. 

They did not land in the town whence 
his father’s ship had sailed. He had re- 
membered the name when he first came 
to the cave, and she had treasured it in 
her memory ; so now they had many weary 
leagues to traverse, and it was bright June 
before they neared hishome. She begged 
her way on, and they wanted for nothing 
on the road ; for his beauty and the story 
of his orphanage moved all hearts. 

When they got close, quite close to the 
town, she walked very fast and eagerly, 
as if there were some fierce struggle in 
her heart, and she feared the evil would 
conquer. 

Once in the town, the little Gabriel’s 
house was soon found. It was the best 
there, with a bright garden, and windows 
covered with twining flowers. Every one 
knew the story of his father’s ship being 
taken by the English ; and one sailor, who 
had escaped, recognized the child with a 
shout of joy. A crowd of wild, excited, 
happy people brought them to the door, 
while others ran to the church to ring the 
bells for his return. 

And now his little sister ran out, ery- 
ing, “ Gabriel, Gabriel!’ and fell on his 
neck with many tears; and his mother 
stood fainting by, kneeling to thank God, 
and then kneeling to thank the old woman; 
and then, clasping her child in her arms, 
speechless and sobbing, she went into her 
house, followed by her weeping friends. 
All was passionate exclamation, wonder, 
and joy. But in a few minutes they missed 


_ the woman who had brought them all this 


home news of the first bird’s-nest she had | 





happiness. 

She was gone ; she was already a weary 
mile on her way. How could she stay 
there to see him taken by another ? 

She never knew how pale his little face 
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was as he clasped his hands and implored | 
her ‘to come back; she never knew how 
he cried for her that night, till his own 
weary sobbings sent him to sleep. 

She was lying then in the shadow of a 
great elm, looking up at the silent stars, 
and murmuring, “It is enough now, O 
Lord.” 

I cannot tell you of her weary journey 
home, because I should weep. She had 
not the heart to beg now, so she was in 
want often; and every. spot reminded her 
of him. Hore he was tired, and she had 
put him to sleep on the soft grass, and 
had sat, like Hagar, over against him, 
watching him. There he had played, 
binding up the flowers she had gathered, 
and laughing as he put them against 
her withered cheek, to “ make his granny 
pretty.” 

Here was the bank where he had sat 
eating his dinner so merrily, while she 
fetched him fresh water from the brook. 

O, how cold and dark the road was 
without him! Everything was dead. 

She never looked up now; she knew 
when she was in a wood by the fluttering 
shadows of leaves that fell over her or 
flickered on her path. They made her 
shiver, those shadows, and so did the 
bright sunshine when it poured over her 
in the open meadow or on the broad 
road. 

She got home at last, she knew not 
how, to the old cave, and began her old life | 
again. But often when she went out for 
roots, she forgot them, and gathered 
flowers instead, and brought them home, 
and laid them on the-dead leaves where 
the child had slept. 

In her wanderings, too, she would stop 
to pick up a shining pebble, or crimson 
leaf glittering with dew, or many a feather 
dropped from birds’ wings, lying in the 
wood, forgetting she could not give them 
to him now. 

She laid them all on the little bed till he 
should come back. ‘The brown rug the 
kind nuns gave him was there still. She 
would not take it, even when the weather 
At night, as she sat 








was at the coldest. 
by her fire, she watched for his laughing 
face to peep from under it, and to hear his 
rosy lips cry, “ Granny, granny.” 

Of an evening, in the old days, he would | 
do this as often as twenty times; and she | 
heard the childish voice still crying, 
“Granny, granny.” 





But sometimes the little couch of yellew 
leaves looked dead, and she would fancy 
he was there covered up, but cold; and 
then she would tremble very much, and 
cry a little. 

And thus the autumn and the winter 
glided away. She was a worn woman 
now, minding herself so little, that I think 
she must have starved if the good hermit 
had not helped her. 

She never forgot to lay flowers on the 
child’s. couch, though she so often forgot 
her own roots and berries. Every night 
she knelt by the withered leaves to pray ; 
and when she rose from her prayer, she 
always said, “ God will let me see him 
again.” 

One day in the early spring, just as the 
snowdrops were peeping from the earth, a 
rough sailor came to the cave. He had 
spoken a French ship, and had promised 
the captain he would find her. 

Little Gabriel was dead; and he had 
sent a message to her to say he should see 
her again. 

** Well, she had known it long ago ; she 
had always known he would die. Had 
she not seen his angel ?” 

That night, when she hid her face in 
the withered leaves to pray, she said as 
usual, ** God will let me see him again.” 

A few days after this the hermit, com- 
ing to the cave, found her on her knees 
by the child’s couch, a little bunch of 
white violets in her hand. He touched 
her. She was quite dead. 

The priests said no masses for her soul, 
because the money was spent in the voy- 
age to France ; but I think she saw little 
Gabriel again in heaven. 


ee 


TOO LATE! 


Tue sun that warms the fading flower 
May cheer, not change its doom ; 

May stay its fate for one brief hour, 
But ne’er restore its bloom! 

So, when the wither’d heart receives 
The light of love too late, 

Its charm a while the wreck relieves, 
ut cannot change its fate! 


That heart, if yesterday caress’d, 
Perchance had ‘scaped decay ! 

That smile, which yesterday had bless’d, 
Comes all in vain to-day! 

Then, 0! Love’s vow of honor keep, 
Nor let Affection wait ; 

For vain repentance, vain to weep, 
When kindness comes too late! 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENT. 


HE present age of the world, however 
differently it may be regarded by men 
who view it from different stand-points, is 
to the minds of all an age of wonderful 
progress and development. Its impress 
is deeply seen and felt in the new forces 
as well as in the new opinions which under- 
lie and agitate the whole frame-work of 
society. Its internal commotions are 
shadowed forth in the outward excitement 
of busy forms, surprising revolutions, and 
an altered, restless change of opinion and 
of life. 

This wonderful change would seem to 
present two principal aspects for the con- 
sideration of men who cannot view the 
subject exactly alike. In the one case its 
novel and surprising creations are con- 
sidered in themselves as the effect of a 
new era, from which nothing better or 
holier ought to be expected. In the other 
case these new creations are only regarded 
with the more jealous scrutiny, on account 
of the imposing garb in which many of 
them would seem to come before society. 
The utilitarian projector boasts that we 
are already in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of a new epoch, which is to constitute the 
millennial light of a reign of happiness like- 
ly to be as lasting as it is beneficial to the 
world; while his more conservative and 
timid brother views the busy transforma- 
tions before him with an eye of deep con- 
cern and suspicion, and is disposed to re- 
solve them all into a mere cunningly-de- 
vised combination of mechanical forces. 

Although these two classes of men may 
seem to differ in estimating the benefits 
resulting from this new order of things, it 
is certain they are not far apart in their 
mistaken views of its true character and 
importance. Both alike seem entirely to 
overlook that innate spirit which works so 
invisibly but so surely—that hidden opera- 
tion which is so extensively felt in the 
minds of men, but so little heeded—that 
interior life which is acknowledged in 
nothing, and yet is seen in all things. It 
is, after all, they would both seem to say, 
a mere mechanical age, an age of contriv- 
ances and machinery ; and one of them at 
least regards these contrivances as attend- 
ed in their consequences with far more 
evilthan good. Because these impressions 
are considered by the writer of what fol- 
lows ill-founded and erroneous, he has 





thought that even his own feeble remarks 
may be of some service in detecting the 
truth on this important subject. 

The great objection is made to the in- 
ventive art and ingenuity by which a thou- 
sand new forces are brought to revolve 
and operate in almost every department 
of the world’s social sphere. The whole 
age, it is alleged, has become mean, cal- 
culating, and mechanical. Wherever we 
look there are powers at work which bear 
with physical aptitude on the end to be ac- 
complished. Science, government, law— 
the highest functions of the mind—even 
religion itself—must be swayed and man- 
aged according to the well-known forces 
of certain mechanical standards. Knowl- 
edge is to be taught after a known pattern, 
and agreeably to a rigid adherence to some 
prescribed rule of artificial tactics. Gov- 
ernment is to be administered under the 
safeguards and sanctions of a written con- 
stitution. Legislation is to be carried out 
by framing codes applicable to every con- 
ceivable offense that may be committed. 
God is to be worshiped, not as he himself 
would have it, in spirit and in truth, but in 
strict accordance with the prescribed can- 
ons contained in some written creed or 
confession. The mind, in every depart- 
ment of the social platform, is to be confined 
to the rectangular limits which have been 
pronounced to be its true amplitude, and 
is to learn wisdom by the aid of levers and 
pulleys, rather than by the profound, silent, 
and free volitions which are inseparable 
from its nature. These objectors say : 


“Tt is true, however, there are obviously con- 
nected with these operations some of the most 
mighty and important discoveries that have ever 
before come home to the business and bosoms 
of men. No one can deny the mighty conse- 
quences, nay, the very distinguished benefits, 
which have accrued to society from certain suc- 
cessful experiments so intimately and happily 
connected with the mechanic arts. Innumer- 
able avenues have been opened to refinement, 
to comfort, to opulence, with which the world 
was heretofore entirely unacquainted. We 
labor with more ease, we enjoy better health, 
we indulge in more tasteful pleasures, we live 
in finer houses, we travel with more speed, we 
read more books, than we formerly did. The 
ordinary comforts of life at least would seem to 
be multiplied, although perhaps at the expense 
of profounder feelings, and at the sacrifice of a 
nobler experience. What we complain of is, 
that while we have been richly rewarded with 
the comforts and conveniences attendant on the 
progress of mechanical science, our minds have 
been straitened by the forces we have created 
for this purpose, and have been taught to move 
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like them with a morbidly quick and superficial | 
velocity, or, as sometimes happens, with an 
opposite heavy and painful sluggishness.” 

Let us see whether these objections are 
well founded. It is conceded on all hands 
that virtue is seated in the soul, and can 
only be known by the outward manifest 
workings of an active and useful life 
Feeling, intelligence, thought, are not | 
virtue, since these may exist without any 
effort to embody them in forms that alone 
can render them tangible and effective. 
In order to know what virtue is we must 
see it in some position that we can under- 
stand ; in its wisdom, its benevolence, or 
its self-denial ; administering in action 
or in endeavor to the great purposes of | 
human happiness. Every innate, noble 
yearning after the good and the true must 
necessarily embody itself in outward ex- 
pressions of use, which are for the most | 
part the vital elements, if not the essential 
Our ex- | 
ternal actions are but the moving pictures 
of our inward thoughts and ideas, which | 
are constantly seeking to ultimate their 
creations in the busy world. There is no 
earthly device, no contrivance of any sort, | 
that is not first efficied in the wonderful | 
organism of the human mind. It may lie | 
there silent, unnoticed, and inoperative, | 





ingredients, of our happiness. 


but it exists in distinct and full proportions, 
and will delight, as occasion may offer, to 
The | 
mind is a vast reservoir, constantly receiv- | 
ing and imparting the rudiments of an ever 
active and ever changing creation. The 
more full and perfect these rudiments are, 
the more delightful, varied, and wonderful 
will be their ulterior and earthly embodi- 
ment. ‘The more pure and noble the 
germs of a future active operation may be, 
the more will they expand into the means 
and enlargement of human happiness. 
The present age is one of busy, hasty, 
overwhelming activity ; of wonderful, dar- 
ing, downright enterprise. 


show itself in outward bodily action. 


It aims at sub- 
jecting all the elements of light and heat, 
of air and earth, of solids and liquids, nay, | 
even of the unseen world itself, to the bold | 
dominion of It holds communion 
with mind and with matter, as if the mas- 
tery of their secrets were its legitimate 
dominion, and it had a right to question 
and understand the occult instincts of uni- | 
versal nature. Its prying insight into the 
hidden and mysterious has taught it how | 
to transmit intelligence with the speed of 


man, 


lightning ; how to educe the most expan- 
sive physical power from the simplest ele- 
ments ; how by these means to draw into 
close proximity the distant embodiments 
of islands, seas, and continents. It has 
learned how to assign life and motion, 
beauty and intelligence, order and har- 
mony, to the most common objects of dull 
and inanimate matter. Things gross and 
material have become the handmaids of the 
soul, and by a renovating principle, which 
might almost pass for the long-sought 
elixir of life, a more perfect animation is 
breathed into every department of science 
and of the domestic arts. Men are no 
longer content to draw on the unassisted 
powers of the mind alone for a wise relish 
of the comforts and enjoyments of life. 
They take to their assistance the newly- 
discovered powers of physical strength to 
which we have alluded above, and having 
made these subservient to their own pur- 
poses, and associated them in correspond- 
ing harmony with their inward spirits, 
they promise to become, mentally and 
physically, wiser, better, and happier. 

* But,” say our opponents, “ the bene- 
fits of which you so much boast, we re- 
peat again, are only the effect of that same 
modern empiricism which is accomplish- 
ing everything by the aid of machinery, 
and thereby subverting the independent 
freedom and aptitude of the mind itself.” 
We deny, however, that modern discovery 
and invention have in the least degree 
interfered with our accredited mental 
strength and capacity. So far from it, 
we regard these habitudes only as indica- 
tions of a strength and capacity which are 
continually growing more efficient and 
greater. The human mind has received 
an impulse, no matter how or from what 
quarter, which is urging it on to new ac- 
quisitions of knowledge, and to a new dis- 
cernment, of which before it was entirely in- 
competent. These acquisitions of knowl- 
edge, and this discernment, are not merely 
subsidiary and accidental helps to a tardy, 
procrastinating proficiency. They are not 
merely the props and supports of a frail 
superficial fabric, which, if rightly con- 
structed, ought to stand firm without them. 
They are part and parcel of the mind it- 
self—of the noble fruits which have been 
nurtured and matured in the growing light 
and heat which are influencing its highest 
and best faculties. ‘They manifest a rest- 
lessness and activity which are the surest 











evidences of a vital principle within. Sup- 
posing they do not reach the perfection we 
could desire at present; supposing that 
they are really less spiritual, less ethereal, 
than our reason would suggest. What 
then? Are they not at least the prompt- 
ings of something spiritual and ethereal ? 
Are they not the offspring of new germs 
of thought; the outbirth of nobler and 
higher conceptions than have heretofore 
possessed the mind ; the growth of an ex- 
ternal insinuation which is filling the world 
with new creations and new wonders ? 
But it is freely admitted by all that these 
modern improvements and discoveries are, 
in many instances, of the highest utility in 
promoting the comfort and happiness of 
mankind. They are regarded, however, 
with an eye of suspicion, perhaps with an 
eye of scorn and derision, merely because 
they are supposed to be vulgar and me- 
chanical. The great mistake on the part 
of persons who thus regard them would 
seem to be, that these persons separate the 
substance from the spirit, the form from 
the principle, the operation from the life. 
They do not see the intimate connection 
in this instance between cause and effect, 
and suppose that one has little or nothing 
to do with the other. They regard the 
outward mechanical contrivance as an iso- 
lated growth, which is independent of and 
distinct from the internal mold in which it 
has its origin. Take, for instance, the 
organization of our own government. 
Here we have the form of a written con- 
stitution, which guarantees to the Ameri- 
can people a measure of right and liberty 
scarcely enjoyed before by any other na- 
tion. But, says Mr. Carlyle, what has 
this constitution to do with the genius and 
temper of the American people? It is a 
mere contrivance, an artful piece of ma- 
chinery, got up for the purpose of limiting, 
shaping, and circumscribing a systene of 
fundamental principles, which exists every- 
where in the human mind quite as well 
and better without it. It is an awkward 
attempt to shackle the free spirit of man 
by the mechanical means of political bar- 
riers, ditches, and defenses, means alto- 
gether alien from the unfettered move- 
ments of independent thought and volition. | 
But is not this very constitution, framed 
although it be according to the strictest | 
rules of a visible and tangible freedom, the 
highest and fullest expression of that very | 
thought and volition which it is supposed | 
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to insult and dishonor? Is it not the liv- 
ing, outward embodiment of sentiments 
and principles that would never have been 
known and seen to advantage, that never 
could have produced their sublime effect 
on society, without such external embodi- 
ment? The founders of government in 
America were men of profound thought, 
and still more profound reverence for the 
fundamental principle of practical freedom. 
They were animated by an ardent love 
for the rights and interests of humanity. 
They felt a new influence urging them to 
the establishment of universal liberty in 
the world. ‘Their first acts involved the 
truth and sanctity of their principles. 
They suffered and bled in the cause of 
violated justice. They fought and con- 
quered in behalf of outraged innocence. 
They stood manfully on the defensive, and 
retained, if they did not acquire, the proud 
consciousness of being a free and inde- 
pendent people. But all these principles 
and sentiments of freedom, so nobly cher- 
ished, so perseveringly defended, so suc- 
cessfully vindicated, would have been of but 
little use to themselves or the world, had 
they not been brought to the practical test 
of a new and written constitution. That 
glorious instrument embodies all that is 
just, all that is noble and manly in gov- 
ernment, all that, during the momentous 
struggle that was past, had been noble and 
manly in the hearts of those who framed 
it. 

It may readily be conceived that some 
of the mechanical contrivances to which 
we have alluded are but of doubtful benefit 
in the great work of reforming and re- 
generating the world. Nay, there are 
many schemes of study, of investigation, 
and of patient endurance, which can add 
but little to the true enjoyment and happi- 
ness of life. But the inward monitor, the 
interior thought, is everywhere present to 
human consciousness, urging, impelling, 
and swaying the mind to works of real or 
fancied utility. What if these works are 
not adequate to the purposes for which 
they were intended? Suppose that nine 
in every ten of the schemes which have 
been recommended to our notice are un- 
worthy of our approbation. Suppose that 
the soil in which it was intended they 
should grow is too barren; that the gener- 
osity in which it was intended they should 
be supported is too circumscribed; nay, 
that the measure or contrivance is in it- 
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self worthless, and must for that cause 
alone fall to the ground. Still the internal 
force which is at the bottom of the enter- 
prise is at all times the secure hope on 
which we may confidently rest. Ifit does 
not accomplish its purposes to-day, it may 
do so to-morrow. If it is but the slowly 
expanding bud now, it may be the glori- 
ously blooming flower hereafter. Our 
present ability may go no farther than to 
give ease and facility to mechanical exe- 
cution, and thus secure to ourselves a 
greater share of outward comfort and con- 
venience. But the same internal force will 
continue to act with resistless power, and 
may in time to come be the prolific germ of 
a thousand truths and a thousand virtues. 
Our condition as understood now is a 
transition state, in which we are perhaps 
quite as much engaged in pulling down as 
we are in building up. It must necessar- 
ily happen that this condition of things is 
attended with very considerable prepara- 
tion; with some noise, and still more con- 
fusion. Our ends and designs may not in 
all instances be distinctly seen and com- 
prehended ; our measures may not for all 
purposes succeed. While we are busily 
employed in leveling and destroying, we 
may be at a loss to know what to remove 
and what to spare. The destruction of a 
favorite relic or ornament may be attended 
with regret, if not with absolute pain. 
Add to all this, that we are everywhere in- 
commoded by heaps of rubbish, which are 
not only disagreeable to the eye, but serve 
in no little degree to blind and bewilder 
that sensitive organ. Our age is a busy 
one, and must of consequence overlook 
some things, and do others imperfectly. 
But it is not on that account either barren 
or unprofitable. 
One of the most remarkable features of 
‘ the present age is, that knowledge is more 
generally diffused ; that the masses have in 
a most wonderful manner acquired the 
ability to reason and to think. This shows 
the ubiquity and universality of that mighty 
influence which is everywhere so myste- 
riously imparting new ideas to the human 
mind. It is not like that partial inspira- 
tion which once in a century produces a 
Newton or a Milton, while the rest of the 
world are left to gaze at these remarkable 
luminaries in silent wonder and astonish- 
ment. There may, indeed, still be Newtons 
and Miltons in our literary firmament, but 
not so incomparably bright as entirely to | 
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darken and overshadow the luster of all 
other luminaries. Other suns are there, 
shining with no borrowed light, and if not 
so intensely brilliant, yet sending a power- 
ful blaxe “ from one end of heaven to the 
other.” We no longer acknowledge the 
sovereignty of a single individual, possess- 
ing kingly honors and prerogatives, sur- 
rounded by all the trappings of royalty, 
and sparkling in the artificial decorations 
of courts and palaces. But we are placed 
under the plain government of the people, 
strong in their confederate union, mighty 
in their aggregate wisdom and intelligence, 
and each man walking forth as a prince 
and a king by virtue of his independent 
power of thinking and of acting. 

This spirit would seem to be emphatic- 
ally characteristic of the age in which we 
live. If we excel in no one department 
of literature or science, we improve in 
them all. It is not by the agency of ma- 
chinery that our progress in refinement is 
retarded and impaired. It is not by the 
agency of machinery, either, that our prog- 
ress in refinement is essentially hastened 
on and promoted. But we nevertheless 
believe that the multiplied outward con- 
trivances at which so much umbrage is 
taken are the strongest evidences of those 
internal promptings within which are now 
urging men to unparalleled achievements 
in the province of intellect; to a more 
thorough search after the great principles 
of truth; and, what is still better, to a 
more perfect knowledge and improvement 
of the human heart. 

It might be asked, in conclusion, from 
whence has the world received that on- 
ward tendency —that mighty impulse 
which is overturning dynasties; which is 
penetrating the depths of the human mind, 
and bringing up to our view things new 
and wonderful; which is discarding all 
bigetry ; which is restoring all truth and 
simplicity ; which is diffusing a new charm 
over all the ordinary pursuits and opera- 
tions of society? The answer to this 
question might much more readily be made 
by a series of plain negations, than by any 
statement that may be supposed to involve 
a satisfactory explanation. We might say 
with confidence that it is not owing to, 
although it is vastly augmented by, the 
agency of the press, the pulpit, and the 
lecture room; that it has grown out of no 
change in our mental or physical consti- 
tutions ; that it is founded on no move- 
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ments of kings, philanthropists, or philoso- 
phers; that it proceeds from no sudden 
discovery of any royal road to wisdom and 
knowledge. On the other hand, we might 
refer to causes that are higher and holier. 
But we forbear, lest our attempts to fur- 
nish an adequate answer should only pro- 
voke the sneers of the skeptic and unbe- 
liever. 





THE FIRST ARTICLE OF A POPULAR 
AUTHOR. 
r the middle of the month of July, 1757, 


and consequently just a hundred years 
ago, Griffiths, the publisher, might have 
been seen in the parlor behind the shop, 
seated without his wig, while his wife 
wiped his head with a cotton handkerchief. 
In a closet beyond the parlor was visible a 
young man at a desk, busily engaged in 
writing. He was ill-dressed, awkwardly 
made, and coarse of feature. He had even 
a heavy, stupid look, as he sat intent on 
his labor. It was only his side-face that 
could be seen; but as he now and then 
had occasion to turn full round to Mr. 
Griffiths in the parlor, or as he did so, 
from time to time, when some remark at- 
tracted his attention, there was an expres- 
sion on his features and a light in his eye 
which seemed to give promise of no com- 
mon man. Still, his slovenly, wearied, 
and plodding appearance was decidedly 
against him. As Morgan entered the 
parlor, the literary drudge—for that was 
evidently his office—blushed slightly ; for 
Mrs. Griffiths, ceasing to polish the skull 
of her husband, looked sharply round, and, 
with a voice sharper than her look, bade 
him ‘“ get on with the article in hand, and 
let her have it for approval and correction 
when finished.” The young man did not 
answer, although he was evidently irri- 
tated. Around his mouth there was an 
expression as if he had swallowed vinegar. 
He sat for a moment biting the end of his 
pen as vigorously as the great Coligny, 
when in deep wrath or reflection, used to 
champ his toothpick. He smiled at last 
with mournful resignation; and then pass- 
ing the not very clean sleeve of his poor 
coat over a rather begrimed face, he ad- 
dressed himself to his toil, with a remark 
which sounded as if he had reference to 
the intense heat. 

“Why don’t you take off your coat,” 











said Griffiths, “as I do?” But this sug- 
gestion only made the scribe button that 
vestment more closely round his throat. 
The vulgar wife of the bibliopole laughed 
vulgarly, and made an allusion to the per- 
son’s linen, or the lack of it. The writer 
did not look up; but the very tips of his 
ears were scarlet, and he could be heard, 
lowly but distinctly, as though he were 
reading to himself rather than addressing 
others, uttering these words: “ Ego culiu 
non proinde speciosus, ut facile appararet 
me, hac notd litteratum esse, quos odisse 
divites solent.” 

“ My stars!” said Mrs. Griffiths ; “is 
that a part of your review of Mr. Mallett’s 
Northern Antiquities ?”” 

‘* No, madam,” answered the young 
man, with a slight Irish accent; “it is a 
passage in Petronius Arbiter, a gentleman 
who was consul in Bithynia, and who also 
was an officer in the house of Nero, where 
he lived luxuriously, and died laughing.” 
And the speaker sighed, as if he envied 
the destiny of the finest gentleman and the 
greatest scamp of those gay yet dangerous 
times. 

‘“‘T dare say he was a lazy fellow,” said 
Griffiths. ‘ Pray, sir, where is your prom- 
ised article on the Scotch parson’s play ?” 

‘¢ Sir,” said the pale writer, “ it is nearly 
finished. But it is not so easy to review 
a play as it is to read, digest, and judge a 
few quarto volumes of travels or biography. 
To enjoy and to judge poetry demands a 
mind akin to the poet’s. Genius lights its 
flambeau at the skies; and mere men of 
earth must not be over-hasty in pronounc- 
ing upon the purity of the fire.” 

‘© QO, stuff!” exclaimed Mrs. Griffiths, 
turning her fat back on him, and showing 
above her low dress, worn in summer 
weather, a series of cupping marks, that 
seemed to designate a patient with a ten- 
dency to the head of more blood than 
judgment. ‘“ You might as well say that 
it is more difficult to make a cribbage-peg 
than a walking-stick.” 

“ Not so, madam,” civilly rejoined the 
young man; “and yet you would find it 
more difficult to make a watch than a 
warming-pan.” 

“T never found it difficult to do any 
thing,” said the lady, whose conceit was 
notorious. 

“ Except to write poetry, Polly,” ob- 
served her husband. 

** And why should I not write verses, if 
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I tried?’ asked the lady, rather more 
shrilly than usual. Her husband shook 
his head, smiled, and was silent. “ I ask,” 
she said, “ why a woman, why J, should 
not write verses as well as any other 
rhymer ?” 

Her flashing eye rested on the shabby 
young man; and he, fancying himself 
peremptorily addressed, looked slightly 
embarrassed for an instant, and then re- 
plied : 

“Indeed, madam, I believe only for 
this reason. Poetesses are generally in- 
different housewives. Rhyme does not, in 
their case, always accord with reason.” 
Having said which, he slowly returned to 
his work ; while the lady looked at him 
with a puzzled expression, as if she could 
not very well make out whether he had 
intended to be caustic or complimentary. 

“You doubtless faney yourself,” she 
said tartly, “‘ as famous as the authors we 
have hired you to review.” 

He looked round, with a flush on his 
face made up of hope and conviction of 
present power to be worked to further 
ends. ‘ Who knows?” he asked, not of 
them, but of himself. ‘ Who knows ?” 
he repeated ; and old Morgan, looking in, 
and gazing at that strange face with inter- 
est, saw the tears in his eyes. ‘“ Who 
knows ?” he asked for a third time. 
‘* There is something there.” he added, 
placing his podgy finger on his pallid 
brow. ‘ Patience! God does not let the 
tide run up to high-water in an instant. I 
can wait.” And he resumed his task, with 
this final remark, murmured low to him- 
self, “I can wait. The spring will yet 
bloom for me. I know that he who cuts 
the balsam in the winter gets no juice. I 
can wait; I can wait.” 

In a few minutes a lady entered the 
shop, one of those bright creatures who 
can scarcely be described, and who defy 
criticism, except, of course, from a sister. 
If it be true that Lycurgus set up a grace- 
ful statue representing Laughter, and that 
he bade his Spartans worship the new 
goddess, this was the deity herself. Eye, 
lip, cheek, nay, as the poet says, her foot 
smiled. Praxiteles might have thought 
himself happy to have had her fora model. 
Had she been by when Paris had to give 
away the apple, it would not have fallen 
into the bosom of Helen. Semele was 
only a dairymaid in comparison with her ; 
and, then, she wore a saucy look—inex- 





pressible, seductive, subduing, inimitable 
—such as the son of Semele might have 
worn before he took to ferment his grapes 
and drink deeply of the liquor. The voice 
sounded sweet, silvery, and saucy too, as 
she said: 

“Good folks, be kind enough to inform 
me if you have in the house a gentleman 
of the name of Mr. Oliver Goldsmith.” 
Before reply was given, she had tapped 
Mrs. Griffiths on the cheek, and after kiss- 
ing her husband, clapped his wig on him 
wrong side before, and broke into melo- 
dious peals of laughter, in which every 
one present would have joined, had they 
not of one accord kept silence to listen to 
the silvery intonations of her own mirth. 

“My dear Mrs. Bellamy,” said Grif- 
fiths, ‘I am glad to find you well enough 
to be out. As to Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, 
there he stands ; but may I be bold enough 
to ask what you want with my servant ?” 

** Don’t be impertinent, Griffiths, nor use 
false terms. Mrs. Griffiths, you should 
teach your husband better manners. You 
can’t? Don’t I know it, my dear? Mr. 
Goldsmith, I have read the specimens you 
have sent me of your intended tragedy, 
and they will not do. Now don’t look 
downhearted. I commend to you the 
maxim of our German trumpeter in the 
orchestra— Time brings roses.’ ” 

“Alas! madam,” said Goldsmith timidly, 
“even if it be so, shall I ever reach then 
without pricking my fingers with the 
thorns ?” 

*“Of course not! Why should you? 
Who does? As long as we can pluck 
the roses, never mind a scratch or two. 
Everybody has a thorn. Even wealthy 
Griffiths here feels the smart of it. Who 
is Griffiths’ thorn, eh, Mrs. Griffiths 2?” 

* Madam,” said that lady, who hated 
Mrs. Bellamy, “I hope she is not.” 

“T hope so too, my dear,” answered 
the actress: “‘and I did not say she was. 
I only asked the question. And, then, we 
have all got our pleasant little faults, 
which we must strive to amend—some 
day.” (This was said with a saucy look.) 
“* Have we anything else that is objec- 
tionable, Mr. Goldsmith 2” 

“ Well, madam,” said Oliver, “I dare 
say we all have; our vices, which we 
surrender, as Lais did her mirror, when 
she grew old, and found no more pleasure 
Our hopes, I trust, we may al- 

Do you bid me keep mine 2?” 


in using it. 
ways retain. 
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“ Bid you! Young man, there is stuff 
in you that shall make people talk of you 
centuries to come.” 

* And love me?” 

“ And love you. Some of us will be 
despised, and some forgotten, when you, 
sir, will be honored ; but you must not 
write tragedies. You have the most 
charming style possible, but no more suited 
to tragedy than my muslin slip to—to—to 
Titus Andronicus. What have you done 
besides making these attempts on stilts ?” 

“T have only written a trifle,” said the 
author modestly. “It’s my first article 
—a review of Mr. Mallet’s Northern An- 
tiguities.” 

Mrs. Bellamy made a comically wry 
face, shook her head, and then remarked, 
‘“*T dare say it is as bad as your tragedy.” 

** Probably,” replied the perplexed 
author. 

‘“* And perhaps not,” good-naturedly ex- 
claimed the actress. ‘* Will you come 
and take a dish of tea with a queen, and 
read this article to her majesty ?” 

*“ Queen!” cried the two Griffithses. 
““What queen? We have no queen since 
the demise of her most gracious majesty 
Queen Caroline. He take tea with a 
queen ?” 

** Ah, dear stupid old folks, Mr. Gold- 
smith has more wit than both of you. Now, 
sir,” she added, “ put your manuscript in 
your pocket, and come along.” She 
glanced rapidly at his coat, slightly curled 
her charming and ineffably impertinent 
nose ; and then, with a “ pshaw,” and a 
stamp of her little foot, as if annoyed with 
herself, she exclaimed, “ My chariot waits ; 
let us go.” 

She swept through the shop like a 
graceful vision; and as Goldsmith, his 
hour for labor having expired, prepared to 
follow her, Griffiths put his hand on his 
sleeve, and asked with great simplicity, 
“Mr. Goldsmith, who is the queen you 
are going to take tea with, and to read to 
her your first article ?” 

* Queen Roxalana,” said Goldsmith, 
with a smile. 

“QO,” exclaymed the publisher and his 
wife, “the character she plays in Alezr- 
ander the Great! It is only herself.” 

“ Only herself!” returned Goldsmith. 
‘She, herself, is worth to me a throne- 
room full of queens. She has encouraged 
me with a hope of fame and the love of a 
generation to come. The promise is an 





inducement to labor, and I will endure 
much for the great recompense.” 

“ Ah, sir, I see, from the company you 
keep, you will be a miserable writer of 
comedies, or some such trash. Sir, you 
will die in the Mint, and be forgotten a 
fortnight afterward.” 

“ T have faith in her promise, and in my 
own perseverance to make reality of it. 
This is 1757, and I have written nothing 
but an article for a review. Perhaps, in 
1857, sovereigns may have my collected 
works in their libraries, and I may be 
affectionately known beyond the ocean. 
Perhaps—” 

“ Now, Mr. Goldsmith,” called the 
sweet voice from the coach at the door. 

‘You are stark staring mad,” said 
Griffiths ; but remember, sir, I expect you 
here early to-night, and at work by nine 
to-morrow. There is the article on 
Douglas to be concluded, and a second is ° 
to follow on Mr. Jonas Hanway’s book ; 
and I fear that this rantipole company will 
unfit you for steady labor.” 

“ Cease to fear it, sir. What I have 
undertaken to perform shall be accom- 
plished ;” and he hurried off to the impa- 
tient sovereign lady in the glittering vehicle 
at the door. She kissed the tips of her 
rosy fingers to the pair who had followed 
Goldsmith to the threshold; and many a 
queen would have given her ears—or, at 
least, her earrings—to have looked half 
so imperiously and saucily handsome. 

“* Humph,” said Griffiths, as the carriage 
drove off with its well-contrasted freight, 
** Beauty and the Beast.” 

“ Beauty !” cried his lady; “ why she’s 
crooked! They look like what they are— 
an impudent hussey and a mastiff puppy. 
And Goldsmith is ninny enough to think 
people will talk of him in 1857. I really 
shall die of laughing. Dr. Hawksworth 
may be the darling of ages to come ; but a 
half-starved drudge like Oliver Goldsmith 
—Pshaw !” 





“Wren I was a little child,” said a 
good old man, “my mother used to bid 
me kneel beside her, and place her hand 
upon my head while she prayed. Ere 
I was old enough to know her worth 
she died, and I was left too much to 
my own guidance. Like others, I was 
inclined to evil passions, but often felt 
myself checked, and as it were, drawn 
back by a soft hand upon my head.” 
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PENCILED PASSAGES. 





FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 





Joun NewLanpd Marrirt, with all his ec- 
eentricities, was one of the most eloquent 
pulpit orators of his day. His imaginative 
powers have been seldom equaled, and his 
command of language was wonderful. His 
written style, however, will not bear the 
severity of criticism. - It is overloaded with 
ornament. Occasionally, asin this handsome 
tribute to 


MORAL EXCELLENCE, 


his sentiments, unobscured by the gorgeous- | 
| but only be honest and struggle on, and it will work 


ness of their drapery, are worthy of pres- 
ervation for their intrinsic beauty and 
truthfulness : 


Wide and far-reaching as is the triumph of genius 
end art, the triumph of moral excellence is more en- 
dearing; its empire more undisputed; its immortality 
more certain. The great Luther, who graved the 
deep lines of the Reformation upon the tablet of the 
sixteenth century, and bade the clock of eternity pause 
until he had “notched the century with the impress 
of his master mind,” he was the man! Around his 
brow the honors cluster that belong to him who hews 
an age into a shape of moral beauty, and fashions a 


huge fragment of time after the great model of eter- 


nity. To express the moral grandeur of these men—a 
Luther —a Phidias, and a Praxiteles, and a Thorswalsden 
might carve; a Raphael, » David, and a West might 
paint. They only fashion /ocks and breathe beauty 


into talleawr : he was the creator of an age; he rolled 
back the dial of the dark years of the world, and 
wound up destiny to a brighter course.” 


THE BITTER AND THE SWEET. 


Dr. Bonar, in his account of the great 
desert of Sinai, thus moralizes upon the two 
fountains found by the Israelites in their 
journeyings: 


Marah and Elim! Tow near they lie to each other ? 
Thus near to each other are the bitter and sweet of 
Iife, the sorrow and the joy of time! Both in the 
same desert, and oftentimes following each other in 
the progress of one day or hour. The bitter, too, is 
first, and then the sweet. Not first Elim and then 
Marah; but Marah first and then Elim; first the 
cloud, then the sunshine; first the weariness, then the 
rest. In token of this we broke off a small branch 
of palm from one of these Elim trees, and laying it on 
the similar branch which we had brought from Ma- 
rah, we tied them together, to be kept in perpetual 
memorial, not merely of the scenes, but of the truth 
which they so vividly teach. 


GLOOM AND SUNSHINE. 

Here is a striking parallel between the 
natural and the moral world, which may 
induce some faint heart, in the hour of 
adversity, to be of good cheer: 





There are dark hours that mark the history of the 
brightest years. For not a whole month in many of 
the millions of the past, perhaps, has the sun shone 
brilliantly all the time. 

And there have been cold and stormy days in every 
year. And yet the mists and shadows of the darkest 
hour disappeared and fled heedlessly. The most cruel 
ice fetters have been broken and dissolved, and the 
most furious storm loses its power to harm. 

And what a parable is this in human life, of our in- 
side world, where the heart works at its destined la- 
bors! Here, too, we have the overshadowings of the 
dark hours, and many a cold blast chills the heart to 
its core. But what matters it? Man is born a hero, 
and it is only in the darkness and storms that heroism 
gains its greatest and the best development, and the 
storm bears it more rapidly on to its destiny. Despair 
not, then. Neither give up; while one good power is 
yours, use it. Disappointment will not be realized. 
Mortifying failure may attend this effort and that one; 


well. 


CURIOSITY AND THE LOVE OF STUDY 
Are reciprocal. The one promotes the other, 
and both are susceptible of indefinite in- 
crease, as is well observed by Sipney Smiru: 

Curiosity is a passton very favorable to the love of 
study, and a passion very susceptible of increase by 
cultivation. Sound travels so many feet in a second, 
and light travels so many feet in a second. Nothing 
more probable; but you do not care how light and 
sound travel. Very likely; but make yourself care ; 
get up, shake yourself well, pretend to care, make be- 
lieve to care, and very soon you 2ill care, and care so 
much, that you will sit for hours thinking about light 
and sound, and be extremely angry with any one whe 
interrupts you in your pursuits; and tolerate no other 
conversation but about light and sound; and catch 
yourself plaguing everybody to death who approaches 
you, with the discussion of these subjects. 


THE EXPECTED MESSENGER. 

Whom the gods love die young. So reads 
the ancient heathen proverb. And bless- 
ings brighten as they take their flight. So 
sings the Christian poet; and another, com- 
ing still nearer to the heart, 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there! 

In plain prose, and yet poetically, a writer 
in the Olive Branch, the editor, we suppose, 
describes the coming of the dreaded but ex- 
pected messenger: 


For weary days and nights his coming had been 


anticipated. Love had kept its nightly vigils by the 
cradle-side. “Hope against hope” kept the heart from 
bursting. Only those who have waited anxiously, and 


waited long, in painful suspense, can appreciate such 
thrilling moments, At midnight, when all was silent 
as the grave, save the quick, short breathing of the 
little sleeper, a watcher said, “ He will come ere the 
morning sun look in at the window.” “QO, that he 
might tarry long, yea, forever,” was the first impulsive 
outburst of bleeding hearts! Unweleome messengers 
darken every door they enter. But O! how dark 
when the visitor comes to dash away cups of human 
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joy! Say, reader, did you ever wait through the still, 
solemn night for the coming of such a guest? When 
the clock struck twelve was there no startling signifi- 
cance in the announcement, “He will come ere the 
3un is up!” How much of life, hope, and fear were 
crowded into those remaining hours! 

For a moment we rested upon a pillow. Dreams, full 
of bright, heavenly visions, delighted the spirit, as 
they bore it away to Elysian fields. But the swect 
spell was broken by the sound of a voice, “ He has 
come! He has come!” In an instant we were lean- 
ing over the cradle, and looking down into the face of 
our angel babe. Sure enough (and none but those 
who have had the bitter experience can know how 
terrible is the reality) the expected messenger had 
Ilis name was Deatu. 


conie, 


MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


THose who are familiar with the majestic 
grandeur of the scenery here alluded to, 
will appreciate this description from the pen 
of Epwarp Everett: 


I have been something of a traveler in our own 
country, though far less than I could wish; and in 
Europe have seen ali that is most attractive, from the 
Highlands of Scotland to the Golden Horn of Con- 
stantinople; from the summit of the Hartz Mountains 
to the Fountain of Vaucluse; but my eye has yet to 
rest on a lovelier scene than that which is discovered 
from Mount Washington, when, on some clear, cool 
summer's morning, at sunrise, the cloud-curtain is 
drawn up from nature’s grand proscenium, and all that 
chaos of wildness and beauty starts into life; the bare 





gigantic tops of the surrounding heights; the precipit- 

ous gorges a thousand fathoms deep, which foot of man 
or ray of light never entered; the somber matted for- 
est; the moss-clad rocky wall, weeping with crystal 

springs; winding streams, gleaming lakes, and peace- | 
ful villages below; and in the dim, misty distance, be- 
yond the lower hills, faint glimpse of the sacred bosom 
of the eternal deep, ever heaving up with the conscious- 
ness of its own immensity; all mingled in one inde- | 
scribable panorama by the hand of the Divine Artist. 


CLERICAL REPUTATION. 


Dr. CHEEVER, in an address before the 
Andover Theological Seminary, made some 
forcible and pertinent remarks on the pres- 
ent position of the pulpit with reference to 
its efficiency. We copy a few sentences: 

Preachers should have no care for their reputation 
as preachers, but they should have all-absorbing love 
for the truth; they should be permeated with it, and 
then their reputation will take care of itself. There 
are many men, who, having acquired a reputation, 
spend not a little of their precious time in taking care 
of it! It is their wealth; they hoard it as they do 
money. 

The price of fancy stocks in this world depreciates 
in proportion as we lay up treasures in the world to 
come, and the beautiful bubbles which we blow, burst 
in proportion as we look at the substantial and endur- 
ing relations of eternity. The physician of the body 
never asks if the medicine is agreeable to the patient, 
or to the friends of the patient, and so should the 
preacher ever be deaf to the opinions and prejudices 
of men to the truth. The buman heart is not to be 
approached by the preacher as if he were afraid of it; | 


VoL. XI.—35 





as if it was a fort or citadel, and that he was to be an- 
nibilated by its guns; but it must be approached bold- 
ly; not by zigzag approaches, but by all the great 
park of artillery at his command ; the cannon shotted, 
ready to be touched off; not with mere intellectuality ; 
with beautiful banners, too nice to be blackened by the 
smoke. 

To speak with power, the pulpit must preach to the 
conscience, and not to prejudices and opinions. Hu- 
man opinions or laws never should come between the 
preacher and his duty. Pew rents have nothing to do 
with preaching. Only think of St. Paul or Timothy 
being waited upon by a committee of the society, ad- 
vising them not to preach to the consciences of men, 
because it will affect the rents of the pews! 


MAN’S NOBLEST WORK. 


THERE is a great deal of cant about the 
works of nature. They are commended as 
the sole object worthy of study. God made 
the country, we are told, but man made the 
town, and the line has passed into almost 
perpetual currency. Like many other prov- 
erbs, however, it conveys more than the 
truth. There is something more than the 
work of man in the crowded city. There is 
mind there, inteliect, genius. And it is well 
said by a writer in a recent number of 
Blackwood : 


When the labors of the day are over, the delicious 
calm of candle-light invites us to quiet intercourse 
with one of the great spirits of the past, or one of their 
worthy successors in the present. It is well thus to 
refresh the mind with Literature. Contact with Na- 
ture, and her inexhaustible wealth, is apt to beget an 
impatience at man’s achievements ; and there is danger 
of the mind becoming so immersed in details, so 
strained to contemplation of the physical glories of the 


| universe, as to forget the higher grandeurs of the soul, 


the nobler beauties of the moral universe. From this 
danger we are saved by the thrill of a fine poem, the 
swelling sympathy with a noble thought, which flood 
the mind anew with a sense of man’s greatness, and 
the greatness of his aspirations. 1t is not wise to dwarf 
Man by comparisons with Nature; only when he grows 
presumptuous may we teach him modesty by pointing 
to her grandeur. At other times it is well to keep be- 
fore us our high calling and our high estate. Litera- 
ture, in its finest moods, does this. And when I think 
of the delight given by every true book to generations 
after generations, molding souls and humanizing savage 
impetuosities, exalting hopes and prompting noblest 
deeds, I vary the poet's phrase, and exclaim: 


An honest book's the noblest work of man! 


PUSEYISM FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ConyBEakE is satirical. Describing an 
academic belle, and her High Church pro- 
clivities, he says: 

She was also very romantic, very enthusiastic, pas- 
sionately fond of music and poetry, and a most devoted 
disciple of Tractarian orthodoxy. Indeed, it may be 
remarked in passing, that this faith is peculiarly suited 
to young ladies; for it encourages and utilizes their 
accomplishments, sets them upon embroidering altar 
cloths, illuminating prayer-books, elaborating sur- 
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plices, practicing church music, carving credence ta- 
bles, and a hundred other innocent diversions, which 
it invests with the prestige of religious duty. And be- 
sides this, it imposes no cruel prohibition (like the rival 
creed) upon their favorite amusements; but com- 
mends the concert, smiles upon the ball, and does not 
even anathematize the theater. 


THE BEAUTY OF WOMAN 


Is not increased by gaudy dress, nor height- 
ened by costly ornaments. Feminine love- 
liness is not a purchasable commodity. 
Like the absolute necessaries of life, air and 
water, grace and loveliness are within the 
reach of all; and there is truth in the senti- 
ment that 


A woman has not a natural grace more bewitching 
than a sweet laugh. It is like the sound of flutes on 
the water. It leaps from her heart in aclear spark- 
ling rill, and the heart that hears it fecls as if bathed 
in the cool, exhilarating spring. And %o of the smile. 
A beautiful smile is to the female countenance what 
the sunbeam is to the landscape. It embellishes an 
inferior face, and redeems an ugly one. A smile, how- 
ever, should not become habitual, or insipidity is the 
result; nor should the mouth break into a smile on 
one side, the other remaining passive and unmoved, 
for this imparts an air of deceit and grotesqueness to 
the face. A disagreeable smile distorts the lines of 
beauty, and is more repulsive than afrown. There 
are many kinds of smiles, each having a distinctive 
character; some announce goodness and sweetness, 
others betray sareasm, bitterness, and pride; some 
soften the countenance by their languishing tender- 
ness, others brighten it by their brilliant and spiritual 
vivacity. Gazing and poring before a mirror cannot 
aid in acquiring beautiful smiles half so well as to turn 
the gaze inward, to watch that the heart keeps unsul- 
lied from the reflection of evil, and is illumined and 
beautified by all sweet thoughts. 


LIGHT FROM GERMANY. 


Tue Germans are great book-makers, and 
England steals from them, expanding their 
thoughts, and not unfrequently appropri- 
ating them without acknowledgment. There 
is truth, however, in the somewhat satirical 
remarks of an English reviewer upon the 
subject : 

Modern Germany is everything by turns and noth- 


With her, and with not a few of her ad- 
She 


ing long. 
mirers, newest and best are synonymous terms. 
is vain, not so much of her consistency, as of her mu- 
tability. It is made to be areproach to the English- 
man that to know him once is to know him always. 
Whereas a German may have a new speculative 
whereabouts every twelvemonth or two years, and 
may regard each new change as acreditable indication 
of his activity and independence. Hence the never- 
ending contradiction, not only between each man and 
his neighbor, but between each man and himself. It 
becomes a thoughtful man, therefore, to be careful 
how he avails himself of apparent light from that quar- 
ter, seeing that much of it is—cannot fail to be, of the 
ignis fatuus description. 








SEA-WEED. 

Sza-weEep! what a loss those inland people 
have, who, when they read Longfellow’s ¢x- 
quisite lay, can only fancy what it is like, 
and do not know how true is the musical 
murmur of the song of the sea-weed. 


When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks: 


From Bermuda's reefs; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Azore; 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver flashing 

Surges of San Salvador; 


From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars uplifting 

On the desolate, raving seas: 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting, 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless main ; 

Till in shelter’d coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 

In former days, it seems, as well as now, 
ministers were in the habit of dealing in 
fine phrases and dainty epithets. That stern 
Anglo-Saxon, Sovru, was unmitigated in his 
denunciation of the practice. Speaking of 
one of Paul’s discourses, he says: 

Nothing here (in Paul's discourse) of the fringes of 
the North star, nothing of the down of angels’ wings 
or the beautiful locks of cherubim, and clouds rolling 
in airy mansions. No; these were similitudes above 
the apostolic spirit; for they, poor mortels, were con- 
tent to take lower steps, and to tell the world in plain 
terms that he who believed not should be damned. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Tere is a great deal of selfishness in the 
world, and it is the common cant to mag- 
nify men’s failings, and to darken the pic- 
ture presented by the rarity of true friend- 
ship. It is nevertheless true, as Emerson 
has it, that 

We have a great deal more kindness than is ever 
spoken. Manger all the selfishness that chills the 
world like east winds, the whole human family is 
bathed with an element of love like a fine ether. 
How many persons we mect in houses whom we 
searcely speak to, whom yet we honor, and who honor 
us! How many we see in the street or sit with in 
chureh, whom, though silently, we warmly rejoice to 
be with! Read the language of these wandering eye- 
beams. The heart knoweth. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


THE TERRIBLE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN IypIA is 
just now attracting the attention of the civil- 
ized world. 
ject of great interest, and several correspond- 
ents have inquired where may be found the 
best history of the rise and progress of British 
power in the East. We shall do a favor to 
such, and to many of our subscribers who may 
have slightly passed over the articles, by refer- 
ring them to THe Natronat for March, April, 
and May of the present year, where may be 
found an admirably condensed account of the 
origin of the East India Company, its resources, 
wealth, and power. At this time those articles 
will be read with increased interest. They are 
from the pen of our esteemed contributor, I. 
W. Wiley. se 


m 


fue Artantic Terecrarn. — Mingled with 
regret for the untoward accident by which the 
hopes of so many were blasted, we find in the pub- 
lic prints of England and the United States 
the opinion almost universal that success will 
yet attend the effort. It is said to be deferred 
only for a season; a mere question of time. 
Its absolute practicability, we are told, has 
been demonstrated, and those who hint at the 
possibility of failure are regarded as croakers. 
‘There are, however, a few who have spoken of 
the enterprise, from the beginning, as likely to 
be unsuccessful. Among others a writer in 
the Brooklyn Fagle, who seems capable of form- 
ing a scientific judgment upon the subject, thus 
speaks of the accident, and looks gloomily upon 
the prospects for the future: 


“At the time the deep-sea soundings were being 
made which resulted in the supposed feasibility of the 
Atlantic telegraph, it was supposed that some parts of 
the ocean were unfathomable. The line would run 
out eight or ten miles, and yet give no evidence of 
having touched the bottom. The simple reason was 
at last discovered to be, that when the weight on the 
end of the line touched the bottom, the line itself was 
borne off by the undercurrents, and was merely float- 
ing away, while it was supposed to be going directly 
to the bottom. 

“In order to remedy this difficulty, a sort of sinker 
was adopted, in which a tube was passed through a 
heavy ball, and the moment the ball touched the bot- 
tom this tulbe—we must call it tube for want of a better 
name, as it would require a model to explain the con- 
trivance of its operation—caught up some of the mat- 
ter at the bottom, the ball became detached and re- 
mained below while the line was hauled up again. 

“ Now the cause which rendered ordinary sound- 
ings impossible was precisely that which caused 
the breaking of the cable. The cable was running 
out more rapidly than the ship progressed, just as the 
line ran on for miles upon miles in the soundings, and 
we doubt not that those on board the Niagara could 
have paid out the whole cable on the spot without 
the ship moving another mile. And this is the cause 
why it seems impossible for the scheme ever to suc- 
ceed. There is, no doubt, still water at the bottom 
of the ocean, but the strong currents above will 
prevent the cable from ever reaching that quiet loca- 
tion. If it is ever attempted to keep up a strain that 
will allow the cable to be paid out a mile for each mile 
the ship sails, the result will be the same as before—to 
snap it like a spider's thread. 

“A cable of sufficient strength to admit of such a 
strain would load all the ships afloat on the ocean 


But it may be supposed that by providing a sufficier - 


That country has become an cb- | 


| 


| length of cable to allow of ai indefinite quantity of 


waste the ocean might be spanned. But the level 
‘ plateau,’ as it is called, which is supposed to reach 


| from Newfoundland to Ireland, is nearly in the line 


| 





|; stacles it would have to encounter. 


traversed by ocean steamers, and if the cable should 
get drifted away out of that line before it touched the 
bottom, there is no knowing what subterranean ob- 
The feasibility 
of the scheme is predicated entirely on the existence 
of this plateau, the irregularities of the bottom of the 
ocean elsewhere precluding the idea of a cable being 
laid. Besides, if thousands upon thousands of miles 
of cable existed, the transmission of the electric fluid 
would be impossible. 

“Looking at these plain facts, we cannot see how 
any hope of the success of the enterprise can be enter- 
tained. On the contrary, we must look upon it as one 
of those things that cannot be done, such as propell- 
ing vessels with hot air, obtaining light from water, or 
extinguishing fire by Barnum’s patent bucket.” 

From Grorara.—It may gratify our sub- 
scriber at Cuthbert, Georgia, to be informed 
that his envelope, with the inclosure, came 
safely to hand, and afflicted us quite as much 
as could be expected. The inclosure was two 
or three leayes of THe Nationat for July, with 
marginal annotations upon Dr. M’Clintock’s 
sketch of Judge M’Lean. Over the bold brow 
of the judge our Georgia friend places, in very 
neat penmanship, done with a lead pencil, the 
classic quotation, “ ‘loo much pork for a shil- 
ling.” We submit, with all meekness, whether 
some of the notes are not couched in rather 
harsh language for so chivalrous and well- 
educated a gentleman, The bad Latin we at- 
tribute to a defective memory, “ It is rare,” 
says the article referred to, “in these latter 
days of the republic, to find a man of pure mo- 
rality in public life.” To which our Georgia 
friend says: “This is false. Mr. Pierce, Cal- 
houn, Buchanan, Cass, Hunter, “arcy, et id 
omners, etc., are men of pure morals.” Possibly 
he is right about the id omners! Again, Dr. 
M’Clintock says: “ Religious men generally re- 
fuse to enter the arena of political strife,” 
which sounds very much like a truism in our 
unsophisticated ears. But the Cuthbert sub- 
scriber italicizes his indignant dissent thus: 
“ Pre-eminently false, as is proven by more than 
five hundred Methodist preachers at the North.” 
To the sentiment that “ Many, if not most of 
our political leaders are men of doubtful char- 
acter,” the reply is, “A slander unmitigated, 
unless it be confined to Northern politicians.” 
He adds: “ The devil reproving sin would pro- 
voke derision, but for a New York Methodist 
preacher to talk of honesty in politics excites 
contempt.” There is much more in the same 
strain, and there are two or three naughty 
words that we may not copy; but, on the 
whole, the annotations do quite as much credit 
to the writer’s heart as to his head, and the 
entire article, although we must decline to 
print it in extenso, is worthy of the high source 
from which it emanates. 

Eaortism is universally denounced and almost 
universally indulged in. The editorial frater- 
nity pluralize the pronoun, and the great “ We” 
assumes the post of honor in long-winded 
“leaders” until it becomes nauseous, Curran’s 
tribute to Grattan is suggestive : 

“Lord Erskine was a great egotist; and one day in 
conversation with Curran he casually asked what 
“Grattan said of himself. ‘Said of himself,’ was Cur- 

ax’e astonished reply; ‘nothing; Grattan speak of 
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himself! Why, sir, Grattan is a great man. Sir, the 
torture could not wring a syllable of self-praise from 
Grattan; a team of six horses could not drag an opinion 
of himself out of him. Like all great men, he knows 
the strength of his reputation, and will never conde- 
scend to ‘proclaim its march, like the trumpeter of a 
puppet-show. Sir, he stands on a national altar, and 
it is the business of us inferior men to keep up the fire 
and incense. You will never see Grattan stooping to 
do either the one or the other.’ Curran objected to 
Byron's talking of himself as a great drawback on his 
poetry. ‘Any subject,’ he said, ‘but that eternal one 
of self. Iam weary of knowing once a month the state 
of any man’s hopes or fears, rights or wrongs. I would 
as soon read a register of the weather, the barometer 
up to so many inches to-day, and down so many inches 
to-morrow. I feel skepticism all over me at the sight 
of agonies on paper; things that come as regular and | 
notorious as the full of the moon. The truth is, his | 
lordship weeps for the press, and wipes his eyes with 
the public.” | 











THe Quarrets or Rericiovs JouRNALS are 
attracting the notice of the secular press, and 
the rebukes administered are in many instances 
truthfully severe. The Springfield Journal pro- 
pounds some queries on the subject which we 
may copy, perhaps, without giving offense ; and 
which, it seems to us, all editors of professedly 
religious papers may profitably ponder: 


“ We sit at the editorial table, and take up a religious 
newspaper. The first article which strikes the eye is 
controversial—nay, worse—personal. One professed 
Christian is pitching into another, questioning his can- 
dor and truthfulness, and endeavoring, with might and 
main, to become a personal victor over his brother, 
the point in difference having no special importance 
with the public. We take up another religious news- 
paper, and we find it upholding a bigot who refuses 
the use of his pulpit to one whose blameless life, and 
noble genius, and gentle good fellowship win the love 
9 very man with whom he is brought into associa- 


tion, because his sectarian afliliations are not identical | 
with those of the « ditor. ... At this moment, a mail 
comes in. The first document we take from the pile 
is an ‘ Address on the state of Knox College, delivered 
by Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., before the citizens of 
Galesburg, Ill.’ It occupies, with its shameful story, 
sixteen newspaper columns, showing how the coll 








has literally been rent in pieces by movements having 
bon ir basis in a sectarian strife between Presbyterians 

1 Congregationalists, Ifthe address be true, nothing 
jes ss than raseality has been at work there, rooting out 
President Blanchard, grieving and disgusting the stu- 
dents, ruining the hopes and thwarting the aims of a 
hundred Christian families who had come in to educate 
their children. . 

‘As these things followed one another, the exclama- 
tion sprang unbidden to our lips: ‘How long? How 
long shall Christian men quarrel in the name of Chris- | 
tianity? How long shall partisan fecling in the 
Christian church disgust the world with Christians 
and with their religion? How long shall religious 
newspapers engage their most powerful efforts in per- 
sonal attacks, or disputes —_ a ts of little practical 
importance to the world ? Ilow long shall the 
Jesuit point to the conflicts crowing out of ‘private 
judgment,’ between sects that are counted by fifties, 
as his comment on the sin of forsaking the infallible 
rule of Rome? How long shall the world re pel | the ap- 
peals of the real Christian by referring him to such 
fruits and developments of Christianity as are repre- 
sented in the cases we have cited? .... How long 
shall those who represent religion to the world be al 
lowed to prove to the world that the religion they pro 
fess has not liberalized or softened them, but has rather 
intensified their selfishness by concentrating it, and 
— their temper by yoking it with partisan 
ze. 








Prescort’s Mone or Writing. —In former 
numbers of Tur Nationa much has been said 
relative to the blind, their ingenuity, and the 
obstacles overcome by many of them in various 
mechanic arts. An exceedingly interesting | 
letter accompanied the reply to a request for a.| 
page of Mr, Prescott’s manuscript to be copied | 





Stevens, Jun., 
| one risen from the dead. 


drooped in mourning for the dead ; 
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in fue simile for the Homes of American Au- 
thors. It is dated 


“ NanANT, July 9, 1852. 

“My Dear Srr,—As you desire, I send you a spe- 
eimen of my autograph, It is the concluding page of 
one of the chapters of the ‘ Conquest of Peru,’ book iii, 
chap. 3. The writing is net, as you may imagine, 
made by a pencil, but is indelible, being made with 
an apparatus used by the blind. It is a very simple 
atfair, consisting of a frame of the size of a common 


| sheet of letter-paper, with brass wires inserted in it to 


correspond with the number of lines wanted. On one 
side of this frame is pasted a leaf of thin carbonated 
paper, such as is wah to obtain duplicates. Instead 
of a pen the writer makes use of a stylus of ivory, or 
agate, the last better or harder. The great difficulties 
in the way of a blind man’s writing in the usual man- 
ner, arise from his not knowing when his ink is ex- 
hausted in his pen and his lines ran into one another. 
oth difficulties are obviated by this simple writing- 
case, Which enables one to do his work as well in the 
dark as in the light. Though my trouble is not blind- 
ness, but a disorder of the nerve of the eye, the effect, 
as far as this is concerned, is the same, and I am wholly 
incapacitated from writing in the ordinary way. In 


| this manner I have written every word of my /istori- 


cals, This modus operandi exposes one to some 
embarrassments; for, as one cannot see what he is 
doing on the other side of the paper, any more than a 
performer in the treadmill sees what he is grinding on 
the other side of the wall, it becomes very difficult te 
make corrections. This requires the subjeet to be 
pretty thoroughly canvassed in the mind, and ali the 
blots and erasures to be made there betore taking up 
the pen, or rather the stylus. This compels me to go 
over my composition to the extent of a whole chapter, 
however long it may be, several times in my mind 
before sitting down to my desk. When there the 
work becomes one of memory rather than of creation, 
and the writing is apt to run off glibly enough. A 
letter which I received some years since from the 
French historian, Thierry, who is totally blind, urged 
me by all means to cultivate the habit of dictation to 
which he had resorted; and James, the eminent noy- 
elist, who bas adopted his habits, finds it favorable to 
facility of composition, But I have been too long ac- 
customed to my own way to change, and, to say the 
truth, I never dictated a sentence in my life for publi- 


| cation without its falling so flat on my ear that I felt 


almost ashamed to send it to the press. 
habit. 

“One thing I may add. My manuscript is usually 
too illegible (I have sent you a favorable specimen) for 
the press, and it is always fairly copied by an amanu- 
ensis before it is consigned to the printer. I have ac- 
companied the autograph with these explanations, 
which are at your service if you think they will have 
interest for your readers. My modus operandi has 
the merit of novelty, at least I never heard of any 
history monger who has adopted it besides myself. I 
remain, dear sir, very truly ~~. 


I suppose it is 








mM. H. Prescott.” 

Lire From THE Deap.—The Newburyport 
Herald announced, some time ago, the loss of a 
pilot belonging to that place in the following 
brief but emphatic sentence : 

“All that we know—all that will ever be known, 
till the ocean shall give up its dead, is that the sturdy 
man and brave, the useful citizen and valued public 


officer, has disappe ared in the waves 


The same paper of the next ‘e has the fol- 
lowing : 


“Tur Pitor Recoverep.—The day of miracles is 
past—so it has, and let it go; but so long as Michael 
shall live, we shall look upon him aa 
While we were al] lament- 
ing that this worthy man was gone, — the flags had 
while people were 
stopping each other at the corners of ‘the streets to talk 
over the matter, and some were raising a subscription 
for the benefit of his family; after we had published 
his obituary, and already had another paragraph writ- 


| ten, calling for a material testimonial to aid the widow 


and orphans—as suddenly as though he had fallen from 
the heavens above, Captain Stevens, yesterday, at 
noon, appeared in our streets. Wildly the story goes 
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about town; speedily he is rushed home to a family 
mourning his demise; instantly the flags from half 
mast are run hard up; and gladness is upon all faces, 
for the lost is found and the dead is alive again. 

* With the tide of men moving to the south end, we 
go to greet him and learn his story. Almost immedi- 
ately after his companions had retired below, as he was 
standing on the quarter with the spyglass to his eye, 
the main boom jibed over, striking him in the back 
of the neck and sweeping him into the sea. Instantly 
the boat filled away, and sailed off with a six knot 
breeze. Heturnedin pursuit; but one hundred yards’ 
swimming satisfied him that that was useless. He 
halloed; but the noise of the sails, the rushing of the 
waters, and the intervening decks, shut off all com- 
munication. There he was in the midst of the ocean; 
the boat receding, and ne friendly sail insight; he lay 
for some time upon the surface, when, by and by, five 
miles away, a sail appears standing toward him; it is 
his only hope; a faint hope, but the last. He did not 
swim to her, but reserved his strength; and when she 
was within two miles it was evident she was going a 
long way to the windward. 

“ He then, cool—O, how can a man be cool with the 
deep waters below and nanght but the deeper heavens 
above—struck out to head her off. For three quarters 
of a mile or more he swam for dear life; but now he 
begins to fail. His legs are already cold and stiff, and 
hang down deep, the waves breaking to his mouth. 
*Tis the last chance; he raises his head and shouts; 
and a woman—s women’s ears are always open to the 
cry of distress—says, ‘I hear a voice.’ All hands look 
around. It is now or never; and as a last effort he 
stretches himself above the waves and says: ‘I am 
drowning!’ They hear; they see. ‘Ease off sheets! 
up helm! man the boat!’ It is done as quick as said, 
quicker than written. ‘I shall drown,’ calls the brave, 
struggling, but sinking man, ‘ before the boat can row.’ 

“The captain turns the craft full upon him, and 
minus of help, gives the helin to his wife, while with 
the coil of rope he stands in the bows. The rowers 
pull strong, but many yards are yet between them and 
the sinking man, when the vessel's prow came near 
the spot, and with the captain's call— catch hold,’ the 
rope falls upon bis head and is turned around the waist. 
The rope is paid out, the sails shake in the wind, and 
in two minutes more—after he had been in the water 
an hour and a half—the captain and his wife pulled 
him over the side, helpless, and for a long time clouded 
and wandering of mind. 

“This yacht proved to be the Bloomer, from Salem, 
Captain Dudley Davis, who was taking his family ona 
trip to Portland, Me. He rendered Captain Stevens 
all the assistance needed ; landed him in Portland on 
Sunday ; and with the first train that reached here at 
noon on Monday, he was returned to his family; re- 
turned to startle, to gladden, to change! Great God! 
what achange! The father with three score and ten 
years upon him; the young wife stricken to the soul; 
the little children to whom home was gloomy ; they 
can tell; we can't.” 


Tue American Tract Socrery, at its last 
annual meeting, voted the publication of Tracts 
on the moral evils and sinful aspects of Slavery. 
This duty was assigned to the Executive Com- 
mittee, who, in a public manifesto, inform us 
that they have deliberately determined to dis- 
regard the instructions of the society upon the 
subject. They have gone further, and sup- 
pressed a tract which was in course of publica- 
tion. And all this, because some slaveholders 
threaten to withhold their sympathies, prayers, 
and cash, if that particular sin is alluded to in 
the society’s publications. 


An ApostropHE wortH Eigut THousanp 
Pounps.—A nice point is said to be likely to 
oceupy the French courts of law. Monsieur de 
M. died on the 27th of February last, leaving 
a will, entirely in his own handwriting, 
he concludes thus: “ And to testify my affec- 
tion for my nephews Charles and Henri de M., 
I bequeath to each d’eus [i. ¢., of them] [or deux, 
s,¢., two} hundred thousand francs.” ‘The pa- 


g, which ; 
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per was folded before the ink was dry, and the 
writing is blotted in many places. The lega- 
tees assert that the apostrophe is one of those 
blots; but the heir-at-law, a legitimate son of 
the defunct, maintains, on the contrary, that the 
apostrophe is intentional. This apostrophe is 
worth, to him, two hundred thousand francs, or 
eight thousand pounds sterling; and as the 
learned in the law cannot find in the context 
any clew to the real intention of the testator, 
it will be curious to watch the result of the con- 
test. —— 

VaLuE or Time.—When the Roman Emperor 
said, “I have lost a day,” he uttered a sadder 
truth than if he had exclaimed, “I have lost a 
kingdom.” Napoleon said that the reason why 
he beat the Austrians was, that they did not 
know the value of five minutes. At the cele- 
brated battle of Rivoli, the conflict seemed on 
the point of being decided against him. He 
saw the critical state of affairs, and instantly 
took his resolution. He dispatched a flag to 
the Austrian head-quarters, with proposals for 
an armistice. The unwary Austrians fell into 
the snare; for a few minutes the thunders of 
battle were hushed. Napoleon seized the pre- 
cious moments, and, while amusing the enemy 
with mock negotiation, re-arranged his line of 
battle, changed his front, and in a few minutes 
was ready to renounce the farce of discussion 
for the stern arbitrament ofarms. The splendid 
victory of Rivoli was the result. The great 
moral victories and defeats of the world often 
turn on five minutes. Crises come, the not 
seizing of which is ruin. Men may loiter, but 
time flies on the wings of the wind, and all the 
great interests of life are speeding on, with the 
sure and silent tread of destiny. 

Ericsson’s Catortc Enarne.—Mr. Ericsson 
does not despair of success in applying the 
“new motor.” He is said to have built eight 
small engines, on the hot-air principle, since the 
experiment with the Ericsson steamship, and 
to be still engaged in the pursuit of his favorite 
study. The Scientific American says: He has 
now floating on the Hudson a small steamer, 
or air-er, about seventeen feet long, which he 
has succeeded in driving at a good rate by the 
combustion of an almost incredibly small quan- 
tity of pine kindling wood. There are two en- 
gines, horizontal, single acting, and apparently 
about thirty inches diameter by thirty-six inches 
stroke. The vessel is an open boat, or mam- 
moth yawl, and the paddle wheels are about 
ten or twelve feet in diameter. We believe air 
alone is the fluid employed as a medium to gen- 
erate the power. 


Cost or Krrrtne a Lion.—From “ Gerard’s 
Lion Hunting and Sporting in Algeria,” we 
learn that the cost of keeping a monarch of the 
forest amounts to considerably more for his 
animal food alone, than for half a dozen sov- 
ereigns of the United States. He says that the 
duration of the lion’s existence is from thirty to 
forty years, and that he destroys an annual 
value of six thousand francs (one thousand two 
hundred dollars) in horses, mules, oxen, camels, 
and sheep. Taking the average of the lion’s 
life at thirty-five years, each lion costs the 
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Arab two hundred and ten thousand francs, 
(sixty-seven thousand two hundred dollars.) 
The thirty lions at present existing in the prov- 
ince of Constantine, and which will be replaced 
by others coming from the regency of Tunis or 
Morocco, cost annually thirty-six thousand dol- 
lars. In the district where I generally hunt, 
the Arab, who pays five francs a year to the State, 
pays fifty to the lion. 

WE FORBADE HIM, said John, of the man he 
saw casting out devils in the name of Christ. 
We forbade him, because he followeth uot us. 
Somewhat similar was the spirit manifested by 
the late English Wesleyan Conference toward 
the Rev. Mr. Caughey, as indicated in a letter 
to one of our exchange 





8: 


“Without ary open dissent the Conference deter- 
mined that,as Mr. Caughey had come over to this 
country at the invitation of those who were in a state 
of hostility to us, and had already identified himself 
with them by administering the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to them the first Sunday after his ar 
rival, and had already commenced revival services in 
the Reformed Chapel at Sheflield, it would be inex- 
pedient for us to permit him to labor in any of the 
chapels under the control of our Conference.* 





But Jesus said, Forbid him not; for he that 
is not against us, is on our part. 


Tue SrrycunNineE or Commerce.—tThe source 
from whence this poison, which has 
world-wide a celebrity recently, is obtained, is 
thus noticed in Dickens’s Household Words: 


gained so 


to endow our little friends with instinctive powers of 


| perception. The face is the index of the mind. They 





read our character when they catch our eye.” 
Smatu Frerer.—An Anglo-Chinese journalist 
has the hardihood to attack the native practice 
of bandaging the feet of female children to make 
them small—a practice which, he says, is con- 
trary to the principles of Confucianism, and not 
more ancient than the tenth century. Await- 
ing the spread of Christianity, which will as- 
suredly do away with so barbarous a custom, 
he proposes, in the meantime, a new method 
of abridging the feet, and at the same time 
abridging by several years the tortures of the 


poor girls. Here it is: 


“ Now, as regards my method of making feet small. 
Call, while the girl is still at the breast, a butcher to 
operate with a cleaver. Let him cut the feet from 
above, downward to the sule; then carry the knife 
outward, reserving sufficient integument for a comfort- 
able flap, which, after tying the vessels, turn over the 
wound, and keep in place by plasters. In a few days, 
it will heal naturally. If small feet be beautiful, these 
will be more so; ifthe pain be severe, it is but tempo- 
rary, While cramping with bandages is a daily torture, 
consuming mucli time. I hope that benevolent gentle- 
men will exhort people to discard bandaging, and adopt 
my method.” 


SMALL CHANGE. 
In tHe Wrona Peirit.—A_ correspondent 


sends the following, which, albeit a li tt! e more 


| personal than we like, will, we are assured, 


“In Ceylon, and several districts of India, crows a | 


modecrate-sized tree, with thick, shining leaves, and 
a short, crooked stem, In the fruit season it is readily 
ree ed by its rich orange-colored berries, about as 
large as golden pip pins. The rind is hard and smooth, 
and covers a white, soft pulp, the favorite food of many 
ki be of birds, within which are the flat, round seeds, 
not an inch in diameter, ash-gray in color, and covered 
with very silky hairs. The Germans fancy they can 
discover a resemblance in them to gray eyes, and call 
them crow’s eyes, but the likeness is purely imagin- 
ary. The tree is the strychnine we vomica, and the 
seed is the deadly poison nut. The latter was early 
used as a medicine = the Hindoos, and its nature and 
prope rties understood by oriental doctors long before 
it was known to foreign nations. Dog-killer and fish- 
scale are two of its Arabic names. It is stated that at 
present the natives of Hindostan often take it for many 
months contintially, in much the same manner as 
opium eaters eat opium. They comm ence W ith taking 
the eighth of a nut a day, and gradually increase their 
allowance to an entire nut, which would be about 
twenty grains. If they eat directly before or after 
food no unpleasant effects are produced; but if they 
neglect this precaution, spasms result.” 








Tue Mystery or Tamine Binns.—Kidd—the 
ever delightful Kidd—in his “ Treatise on the 
Garden Warbler,” says: 

“Some masters and mistresses can never ‘tame’ 
birds—never get them to be on terms of intimacy. 
The cause is evident. There are no feelings of affee- 
tion in common between them. They do not love 





give no offense in any quarter: 


“The Rey. Dr. Strickland isa man of rare industry. for 


| besides his labors on the old Advocate he both writes 


their birds. The latter know as much; and are as- | 


suredly aware that they are kept simply for the sake 
of furnishing amusement. We have noted the same 
unerring sagacity with all our peis, our squirrels in 
particular. They would instantly detect any person 
who might be preparing, or wishing to play them off 
some practical joke; and would, to our great delight, 
fasten on them at once —paying handsomely, and in 
full, for all favors ‘about to be’ received. It was, how 
ever, impossible for us to anger them. They too well 
knew the friendliness of our dis position—seeing z what 
merry romps and gambols we had together, both by 
day and night; up stairs, down stairs, 














l and in the gar- 
den. No doubt it is a wise provision of Nature thus | 


and edits books with Wesleyan facility. Moreover, | 
preaches every Sunday as if he had nothing else to do 
The fact is, the doctor don't know how to deny any 
one who asks him for help. A few weeks since 
brother from Newark came to him with what the mis- 
sionary speeches used to call the ‘Macedonian ery > 
‘Come over and help us.” 

“* Certainly,’ said the doctor; ‘name your time.’ 

“*Next Sunday morning.’ 

** Agreed—look for me.’ 

“The next Sunday came, and, faithful to his prom- 
ise, away went the doctor. In an hour's time he was 
in Newark, in the identical street on which the church 
stands. As he walked along (the doctor measures 
some distance on the earth's surface at each step) his 
busy mind was threading its way through the sermon 
to be delivered. Presently he came to a church—not 
the right one to be sure, but no matter, it was a church. 
The congregation were pretty well assembled. Their 
own minister was in the pulpit and just about to begin 
according to the form and manner of Congregational 
worship. The doctor, thinking that all was right, (good, 
unsuspecting man that he is,) walked straight to the 
sacred desk, and kneeled down to say the usual short 
prayer for a ” good time. While he was praying, the 
Rey. Mr. Brown, who sat beside him, began to wonder 
what explanation could be made ofall this. The doctor 
rose from his knees, and supposing that the minister 
of the church was a local preacher who had found his 
way into the pulpit, offered him his hand. 

“*You have'the advantage of me,’ said Mr. Brown 

“* Have 1? said the doctor, still suspecting nothing, 
and assuming the easiest and most independent man- 
ner, just like him. ‘My namo is Strickland; I have 
come to preach for you.’ 

“Mr. Brown was puzzled to know whether this un 
expected offer of help came from above, or below, or 
horizontally ; and signified his confusion so plainly 
that the doctor's keen eye soon saw it. 

“Isn't this a Methodist church % said he. 

* Ah, said Mr. Brown, ‘that relieves the mystery 
Our > toclieen of the Methodist pe ‘rsuasion worship in 
a house a little further up street.’ 

* The doctor left on suspicion, but soon found him- 
se tin the right place, right side up with care. If we 
are not misinformed, his text that morning was: ‘Jn- 
quire for the old paths.” 
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A Pic-Nic anp A Brrp’s Nest.—Peter Pimp- 
kins, of Pimpkin’s Park, went on an excursion, 
a few miles from New York, with his wife and 
bairns, and thus relates two exploits of the day. 
‘The first was the taking of a “ hang-bird’s nest,” 
and the second—well, read, and you'll see what 
the second was: 


“ Never saw such a thing before: Mrs. P. thought it 
must be a bird’s nest, but I said not; there was no 
place for the birds to get in; she took a great fancy to 
the thing, whatever it might be, and thought it would 
be so nice to have it at home; suggested that I could 
carry it; L said ‘ No,’ it was fast to a twig; she said, ‘ How 
stupid! could I not cut it off with my knife? I did 
not like to meddje with it for fear of accident, but 
Mrs. P. was peremptory ; went up close, and saw very 
large flies about; thought it was their home; they 
seemed knowing little creatures; looked almost like 
little men with yellow jackets on; thought it a pity to 
disturb them; said so to Mrs. P. Man and boy came 
in a wagon along the road; asked them if they could 
tell me what the singular looking object was ; man said, 
‘Yes; wasp’s nest; asked what wasps were; boy 
laughed and said, * Why those harmless little things 
that were flying in and out; said I would like to take 
it home; boy said, ‘ Nothing easier ;> man smiled; boy 
said, ‘ Take hold of it at the top, and cut the twig off 
close to the ground; man laughed right out; thought 
he fancied I was afraid! determined to let him know 
I was not; seized and cut it off in an instant; what a 
buzzing! little things in yellow jackets tlew about me, 
and bit me fearfully ; man and boy in wagon laughed 
very much to see me dance with pain; I got angry, 
and threw the nest at them; it struck and remained 
on the whiflle-trees just by the horses’ tails; with a 
snort and a plunge away they went; and I don’t think 
there was much laughing by the occupants of the 
wagon about that time; the last I saw of them was a 
cloud of dust disappearing over the brow ofa hill about 
half a mile distant; wasps all went after the nest, ex- 
cept one who had got up the leg of my pantaloons. 
Mrs. P. wanted to go on after more adventures; I said, 
No; had quite enough for one day; would go right 
home; did so, got off steamboat on dock, found hogs- 
head of molasses had burst, and lay all over planks 
about two inches deep; little Peter managed to fall 
down in it, and rolled over twice before he could be 
rescued ; and consequently all the way home he was 
& moving pagoda of flies !” 


THE THREE MONEY-CHANGERS. 


As Brokers will do, 
Messrs. Moore, Strange, and True, 
Tried their wits *tother day on the ‘Change. 
Says Moore, Of us three 
The whole Board will agree 
There's only one knave, and that’s Strange. 


Then said Strange, rather sore, 
I'm sure there’s one Moore, 
A terrible knave and a Jew, 
Who cheated his brother, 
And would cheat his mother. 
O yes, replied Strange, that is—True. 
Querrks.—The Very Rev. John McEvoy, who 
is more of a printer than a parson, asks himself 
a couple of questions, and answers them as fol- 
lows: 
“Where, O where are life's lilies and roses, 
Nursed in the golden dawn’s smile? 
Dead as the bushes around little Moses, 
On the banks of the Nile. 


“Where are the Marys, and Anns, and Elizas, 
Lovely and loving of yore ? 

Look in the columns of old Advertisers— 
Married and dead by the score.” 


CrericaL Wit Unwittinery.—At a recent 
medical convention, holden at Lewiston, the 
clergy and members of the bar were inyited to 
the repast given at the De Witt House by the 
followers of Galen, and after the cloth was re- 
moved, during the interchange of sentiments, 





the Rev. Mr. B., while alluding to the intimate 
relations between the professions of the clergy 
and the physician, in all seriousness remarked 
that it was somewhat a singular fact that 
“ when the doctor was called the minister was sure 
to follow.” The doctors gave him three cheers. 
—Portland Transcript. 


The above reminds us of a hard hit at the 
doctors, which may be found in the Bible. In 
the sixteenth chapter of the second book of 
Chronicles is the following : 


“ And Asa, in the thirty-ninth year of his reign, was 
diseased in his feet, until his disease was exceedingly 
pts 2e in his disease he sought not to the Lor 
But to the physicians. And Asa slept with his fathers, 
and died in the one and fortieth year of bis reign.”— 
Lynn News. 


A harder hit at the medical fraternity is 
given in Mark’s Gospel, (v., 26,) relating to a 
“ certain woman” who “ had suffered many things 
of many physicians, and had spent all that she 
had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew 


worse !”” 


The Charleston Mercury is responsible for the 
following : 

“When a musqueto is artistically smashed flat with 
a slipper, the stain left is precisely like the picture of 
arosebud! Draw a line from the lower part of the 
bud, with green paint, add a cup and two leaves, and 
the illusion is perfect. If the season is very musque- 
tory, and you are very expert with the slipper, you 
may in a short time cover the wall with a beautiful 
bower, and surround yourself with thornless roses !” 


Wanminc-Pans.—Bayard Taylor, in his last 
letter from Norway, thus describes the Nor- 
wegian method of giving the traveler a warm 
reception : 


“At sunset we left the lake, and climbed a long 
wooded mountain, to a height of more than two thou- 
sand feet. It was a weary pull until we reached the 
summit; but we rolled swiftly down the other side 
to the inn of Teterud, our destination, which we 
reached about ten P. M. It was quite light enough to 
read, yet everybody was in bed, and the place seemed 
deserted, until we remembered what latitude we were 
in. Finally the landlord appeared, followed by a girl, 
whom, on account of her size and blubber, Braisted 
compared to a cow-whale. She had been turned out 
of her bed to make room for us, and we two instantly 
rolled into the warm hollow she had left; my Nilotic 
friend occupying a separate bed, in another corner. 
In the morning, I was aroused by Braisted exclaim- 
ing, ‘There she blows!’ and the whale came up to 
the surface with a huge pot of coffee, some sugar- 
candy, excellent cream, and musty biscuit.” 

On Lake Ontary.—The following production 
is by the “ poic”’ of the Boston Post: 

Green are thy waters, green as bottle glass, 
Behold ‘em streached thar; 

Fine Muskolonges and Oswego bass 
Is chiefly ketched thar. 

Wunst the red Injuns thar tuck thar delights, 
Fisht, fit, and bled; 

Now most of the inhabitants is whites, 
With nary red. 


A good story is told of a grave divine on Cape 
Cod, not long since, who awoke from a com- 
fortable nap in his chair, and discovered his 
amiable helpmate in the performance of an act 
for which Governor Marcy once made a charge 
of fifty cents to the State; in other words, 
mending his pantaloons. Inspired with a love 
of fun which seldom affected him, he inquired, 
“Why are you, my dear, like the evil adver- 
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sary spoken of in Scripture?” Of course she 


was unable to discover any resemblance. “ Be- 
cause,” said he, “ while the husbandman slept, 
you sowed the tares!” 


LireraL axpD Fiaurative.—‘“I wish,” said 
an anxious ma to her rather careless son, “I 
wish you would pay a little attention to your 
arithmetic.” 

“ Well I do,” was the reply. 
attention to it as possible.” 

In the same vein was Murphy’s reply to his 
kind friend who asked him, politely, “Do you 
enjoy good health, Mr. Murphy ?” 

“ Faith, then, I do; and did you ever know 
anybody that didn’t?” 

sut Terence O’Whack was still more literal ; 

“ The top of the morning to ye, Misther Perot ; 
I’ve been told ye’re in want o’ help.” 

“ T’ve but little to do,” replied Mr. Perot, with 
mercantile gravity. 

“T’m the boy for yees. It’s but little I care 
about doin’—sure it’s the money I’m afther.” 


“T pay as little 


Woucpy’r Sreat tHe Trar.—* Billy, how did 
you lose your finger ?” 

“ Easily enough,” said Billy. 

“I suppose you did, but how?” 

“T guess you'd a lost your'n, if it had been 
where mine was,” 

“That don’t answer my question ! 

“ Well, if you must know,” said Billy, “I had 
to cut it off, or else steal the trap.” 


” 


A poor emaciated Irishman having called a 
physician in a forlorn hope, the latter spread a 
huge mustard plaster and clapped it on the poor 
fellow. Pat said: “ Docther, dear, it strikes 
me that it’s a dale of mustard for so little mate!” 

CompLttMENTARY TO Eprrors.—A horse dealer, 
describing a used-up horse, said he looked “as 
if he had been editing a daily newspaper.” 

But the policeman who rescued from drown- 
ing a shaggy spaniel who had been in the brine 
some fifteen or twenty minutes, was more sar- 
castic. He said of the grateful cur, as he 
wagged gracefully his caudal appendage, “ He 
looks like the editor of a monthly magazine, 
trying to please everybody and just missing it.” 

Scene at A New York Horer.— Loquacious 
Waiter to a Verdant Kentuckian.—Roast beef, 
roast mutton, roast turkey, boiled mutton, boil- 
ed codfish, (pauses for breath.) Verdant Ken- 
tuckian—Yes, I'll take them. 

Quire a DurrerENce.—* Can a body eat with 
these things?” asks an elderly lady who is hand- 
ling-a pair of artificial plates in a dental office, 
and admiring the fluency with which the den- 
tist describes them, “My dear madam,” re- 
sponds the dentist, “‘ mastication can be per- 
formed by them with a facility scarcely excelled 
by nature herself.” “ Yes, I know,” replied 
the female, “ but can a body eat with em ?” 

A Texper Reproor.—A very little boy had 
one day done wrong, and was sent, after pa- 
rental correction, to ask in secret the forgive- 
ness af his heavenly Father, His offense had 


been passion, Anxious to hear what he would 
say, his mother followed to the door of his 
room. In lisping accents she heard him ask to 
be made better; never to be angry again; and 
then, with childlike simplicity, he added, “ Lord! 
make ma’s temper better too.” 


The following directions to sportsmen on the 
management of firearms are pointed and to the 
purpose : 

“1. In carrying a gun over the shoulder on full 
cock, be careful not to point the muzzle at your friend's 
toes, for fear of blowing his brains out. 

“2. Gunpowder should be carried in a flask, or if 
loose in the pocket, should not be mixed with matches. 
As 4 rule, no sportsman should smoke. 

“3. Before blowing down one barrel of a gun, see 
that the other is not loaded. ‘To ascertain this, look 
inside, and let off a cap with your toe. 

“4. The practice of drying powder over a fire in a 
frying pan should be discouraged, as a great many ac- 
cidents have resulted from it. 

“5. Always shut your eyes before you fire. 

“6. Never carry a loaded gun at full-cock horizon- 
tally, when a friend is walking before you, unless you 
are sure of the thickness of his corduroys. 

“7, If a bird should rise between two sportsmen, in 
a direct line, both should not fire at once. 

“8. Ifa crack should be observed in your barrel, tie 
it firinly round with a piece of string, which will pre- 
vent accidents.” 

“Tl come down and give you a thrashing, 
if you don’t stop your impudence,” said a man 
to a political opponent from Ireland, who was 
railing at him from the street below his window. 
“Come along,” said Pat, “purty soon, ef ye 
plaze; for I’d like to be close by when ye did 
it!” 

Danctna mapE Usrrut.—An imperial high- 
ness waltzed thrice in the same evening with 
an English lady at the Court of Berlin. She 
naturally felt, and frankly expressed, herself 
highly flattered by the compliment. ‘ I did not 
intend it as a compliment,” was the answer. 
“Then,” said the lady, somewhat rebuffed, 
“your highness must be very fond of dancing.” 
“JT detest dancing,” was the still unsatisfactory 
response. ‘ What, then, may Lask, can be your 
imperial highness’s motive for dancing?” ‘ Ma- 
dam,” was the exalted personage’s reply, “I 
dance to perspire !” 


Brippie Straircase.—Visitors at Niagara Falls 
will remember a staircase on the west side of 
Goat Island, called “ Biddle Staircase.’”? Some 
ene asked a friend of ours why it was called 
that name. “ Because it wound up the bank,” 
was the answer. 





Tue WAY TO TREAT Borrs.—There are two 
kinds of bores in the world—the rich and the 
poor. You can get rid of the latter by lending 
him five dollars. You can free yourself of the 
other by attempting to borrow twenty-five dol- 
lars from him. Try it. 


In the Florida Peninsula we find the fol- 
| lowing truly amusing paragraph: 


“ A letter came to the post-office in this place, a few 
days sinee, bearing the following inscription: ‘To 
General Wm. B. Legs, Chief of the Seminole Indians, 
Everglades.’ Colonel Loomis, we presume, will de 

| liver this document—when he catches Billy.” 
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Recent Publications. 


The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, with 
Historical Introductions, and a General Introduc- 
tion to the whole Book, by F. G. Hisparp, author 
of the History and Geography of Palestine, etc. 
We called attention to this beautiful volume at 
the time of its publication, and promised a 
more extended notice when we should have 
opportunity to examine it carefully. It is pre- 
ceded by a touching dedication to the author’s 
mother, a tribute of affection worthy alike of 
the widow of more than fourscore years, and of 
the son who was given with her prayers and 
tears, to the work of the Gospel ministry. ‘ ‘lo 
place the reader in exact sympathy with the 
author of each Psalm at the time of writing,” 
is the leading design of the author. In carry- 
ing it out the Psalms are arranged, not as we 
have them in the Bible, but chronologically, in 
the order in which they are supposed to have 
been written. Thus the ninetieth, “A prayer 
of Moses,” has the first place, and the ninety- 
first, which, it is thought, came from the same 
pen, immediately follows it. There is, how- 
ever, room to doubt whether these poems are 
to be attributed to Moses, the Jewish lawgiver, 
or to some other person bearing that name. It 
is certain, at any rate, that the limit of man’s 
age was not, in Ais day, “ three score years and 
ten,” or even “fourscore years.” Moses him- 
self lived six score years, and his sister, Mir- 
iam, six score and a half. Following these, the 
author gives successively the psalms usually 
attributed to David, placing the eleventh in 
the first place, and the twenty-third at the 
close. Then follow those of Solomon, Asaph 
Korah, the one hundred and nineteenth, which 
is improperly attributed, we think, to Ezra, and 
the first, assigned to him with more proba- 
bility, brings up the rear. We are not dis- 
posed to find fault with this arrangement. It 
is in the main that of Townsend in his chro- 
nological Bible, and is perhaps as satisfactory 
as any that could have been devised. In the 
text the authorized version is carefully fol- 
lowed; but it is printed, as it should always 
be, in the poetic form. ‘The italic letters, by 
which our translators indicate words not in 
the original, are not used; but as the work is 
designed for doctrinal rather than critical read- 
ing, this is not of much consequence. In the 
general introduction, which occupies the larger 
part of the author’s labor, he discusses, suc- 
cessively, the historic occasions of the Psalms, 
their authors, their titles and inscriptions, their 
poetry in its form and parallelisms, and their 
doctrinal teaching. On this last point he is 
peculiarly happy, and points out many specific 
passages in which the doctrines of: the New 
Testament are clearly indicated in the sacred 
lyrics of the Old. We doubt, although our au- 
thor seems to have satisfied himself, that the 
resurrection of the body was a familiar truth 
with the Old Testament seers, That they be- 
lieved and taught the immortality of the soul, 
a future state of rewards and punishments, he 


makes abundantly manifest; but the resurrec- | 
»: | Tespect to man. 


tion of the body, we incline to think, was not 
clearly announced until Christ appeared. On 





that confessedly difficult question relative to 
what our author calls the vindictive Psalms, he 
has evidently spent much thought, and his 
conclusions, we think, will satisfy the candid 
and pious reader. It is, however, from the in- 
troductory remarks to the several Psalms in 
the order in which they are given, that the 
general reader will derive most profit. They 
are pertinent and practical, eminently fitted to 
excite a devotional spirit, and thus to prepare 
the reader for a profitable perusal of God’s 
choicest gift to his Church. The accomplished 
author indicates his design hereafter to eluci- 
date, in a similar way, the prophetic writings of 
the Old Testament. Such a work will be 
hailed with pleasure, more especially if it be 
given to the world in the same befitting style 
in which the publishers haye issued the pres- 
ent volume. Pu: 

Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa. By Hexry Bartu. The first and sec- 
ond volumes of this magnificent contribution to 
geographical science, stately octavos of more 
than six hundred pages, have been issued by the 
Harpers in their best style, with superior maps 
and engravings. Another volume is to follow, 
The indefatigable author, having penetrated 
into the heart of the African continent, and 
traversed a region extending over twenty-four 
degrees of latitude and twenty of longitude, 
having crossed frightful deserts and navigated 
lakes and rivers, having overcome innumer- 
able obstacles and endured many privations, 
returned to England in safety, and has pre- 
pared this lucid and exceedingly interesting 
account of his researches and discoveries. Two 
of his principal associates died of hardship and 
fatigue during the journey. In the brief space 
to which we are confined it is not possible to 
give anything like an adequate idea of the la- 
bors of the author, or even a synopsis of the 
discoveries made by him. We make a short 
extract which will be read with interest: 


“After having traversed vast deserts of the most 
barren soil, and scenes of the most frightful desolation, 
I met with fertile lands irrigated by large navigable 
rivers and extensive central lakes, ornamented with 
the finest timber, and producing various species of 
grain, rice, sessamum, groundnuts, in unlimited abun- 
dance, the sugar-cane, etc., together with cotton and 
indigo, the most valuable commodities of trade. The 
whole of Central Africa from Bagermi to the east, as 
far as Timbuctu to the west, abounds in these pro- 
ducts. The natives of these regions not only weave 
their own cotton, but dye their home-made shirts with 
their own indigo. The river, the far-famed Niger, 
which gives access to these regions by means of its 
eastern branch, the Benuwe, which I discovered, af- 
fords an uninterrupted navigable sheet of water, for 
more than six hundred miles, into the very heart of 
the country. Its western branch is obstructed by 
rapids at the distance of about three hundred and fifty 
miles from the coast; but even at that point it is 
probably not impassable in the present state of navi- 
gation, while higher up the river opens an immense 
high road for nearly one thousand miles into the very 
heart of Western Africa, so rich in every kind of 
produce. 

“The same diversity of soil and produce which the 
regions traversed by me exhibit is also observed with 
Starting from Tripoli in the north, 
we proceed from the settlements of the Arab and the 
Berber, the poor remnants of the vast empires of the 
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middle ages, into a country dotted with splendid ruins 
from the period of the Roman dominion, through the 
wild, roving hordes of the Tawarek, to the Negro and 
haif-Negro tribes, and to the very border of the South 
African nations. In the regions of Central Africa there 
exists not one and the same stock as in South Affica 

but the greatest diversity of tribes, or rather nations, 
prevails, with idioms entirely distinct. 

“The great and momentous struggle between Islam- 
ism and Paganism is here continually going on, caus- 
ing every day the most painful and affecting results, 
while the miseries arising from slavery and the slave- 
trade are here revealed in their most repulsive feat ures. 
We tind Mohammedan learning ingrafted on the 
norance and simplicity of the black races, and the 
gaudy magnificence and strict ceremonial of large em- 
pires, side by side with the barbarous simplicity of 
naked and half-naked tribes. We here trace a histor- 
ical thread which guides us through this labyrinth of 
tribes and overthrown kingdoms, and a lively interest 
is awakened by reflecting on their possible progress 
and restoration, through the intercourse with more 
civilized parts of the world. Finally, we find com- 
merce here radiating from Kano, the great emporium 
of Central Africa, and spreading the manufactures of 
that industrious region over the whole of Western 


Africa.” 





ig- 





The True Woman; or, Life and Happiness at 
Home and Abroad. By Jesse 'T. Peck, D.D, In 
this beautiful volume, unsurpassed in type, 


paper, and general appearance by any book of 
the season, our author discusses, with his usual 
ability, the responsibilities, employments, and 
duties of woman, considered as daughter, wife, 
and mother. His chapters are entitled, The 
True Woman in a Book; The True Woman 
formed; ‘The True Woman at Home; The True 
Woman in the Church; The True Woman in 
the World, and The True Woman a Reality. In 
this last chapter he sketches the life of that 
devoted wife and mother, Mrs. Mary Brison; 
thus following his precepts by a brilliant ex- 
emplar which all may imitate. (Carlton ¢ 
vrter.) 
The 


nee at 


Tilustrated Gymnasium; containing the 

improved Methode of applying Gymnastic, 
‘alisthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exercises to 
the Development of the Bodily Organs, the Invig- 
oration of their Functions, the Preservation of 
Health, and the Cure of Discases and Deformities. 
With numerous Illustrations, By R. T. Tratt, 
M.D. We have copied the entire title page of 
this interesting and useful volume; and perhaps 
it is sufficiently high praise to say that we have 
seldom seen a book that more thoroughly fulfills 
the promises held out in its title. Dr. Trall 
does not pretend to entire originality, but has 
gleaned from a great variety of sources, not only 
theoretical, but practical hints and observations, 
rules and directions for the exercise of all the 
physical organs. These he has arranged and 
systematized, interspersing them with the re- 
sults of his own experience, the whole being il- 
lustrated by a profusion of well-executed wood 





engravings, which render the directions in the 
text intelligible and of easy execution. (Fowler 
§ Wells, publishers, Price, $1 25.) 

We have received the Annual Report of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institute 
for the year 1856. It is an octavo, printed in 
the usual cheap-looking style in which such 





things are done by the printers to the govern- 
ment at Washington. It shows the operations, 
expenditures, and condition of the Institution, 
and the proceedings of the Board up to January, 
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1857. There is also an appendix, occupying by 
far the larger portion of the volume, containing 
the substance of lectures delivered before the 
Institute, extracts from correspondence on & 
great variety of important subjects, valuable sta- 
tistical and meteorological tables, etc. 

Life of James Montgomery. Heren C. 
Kyicut. A very acceptable service has been 
performed by the lady who has here given us a 
condensed epitome of the seyen large volumes 
into which the life of the bard of Sheffield was 
spun out by his English biographers. She has 
done her work well, and thousands will read 
her little volume who have no time nor inclina- 
tion to wade through the prolix and irrevelant 
pages of the larger work. indeed, with the 
great mass of recent biographers the reader can- 
not avoid a feeling of too-much-ness, and a dis- 
position to apply to them the satirical lines of 


| the poet 


“Where still so much is said, 
One half will never be believed, 
The other never re: 


Mr. Tuomas Butter Guyy, the author of an 


| illustrated volume entitled The Physiology of New 


York Boarding Houses, appears to have been un- 


| fortunate in his search for comfort among those, 
| in our great city, who try to live by catering for 


| others. 


He makes himself merry, however, in 
describing his miseries, and invites his readers to 
laugh with him, as with pen and pencil he por- 
trays, in classes, The Cheap Boarding House, 
The Mean, The Dirty, The Hand to Mouth, ‘Fhe 
Driaking Landlady’s, The Tip Top, and a great 
many other varieties. The author’s descriptions 
are in the broadest style of caricature, and bis 
pen portraits are egregiously overdrawn. There 
is, however, an occasional dash of humor, and 


| some well-deserved satire in his pages; and so 
we might assure him that there is, here and 


there, an unexceptionable boarding house, and 


| occasionally a widow may be found who lets 
| rooms to single men, and who is neither su- 
| premely selfish nor bent on making him marry 


one of her daughters. The most sensible pas- 


sage in the book is the summary of the author’s 


objections, which we copy: 


“Our objections to the Institution of B oarding may 
be all summed upin one sentence. That, as our virtues 


| are much more dependent on our surreundings than 


we are willing to admit, when the check of home is 
removed (and a boarding house is, emphs atically, NoT 
& home) all sorts of evils are liable to rush in. The 


| good that exists in these establishments does so in spite 


, Charles Dickens half charged Americans with ‘ 


of the system, which is inherently mischievous. But 
it were useless to rail against them. We have to ac- 
cone the institution as we do our existence—and make 
the best of both. It is part of our anomalous social 
state, and so long as it is next to an impossibility for 
those that desire to live at once privately, decently, and 
economically, to find a suitable dwe lling in this city— 
so long as there’s scarcely any medium “between man- 
sions far beyond the reach of men of moderate incomes 

and miserable tenement houses—so long as a large 
proportion of our citizens entertain the idea that an 
inordinately extravagant style of house-keeping is ab- 
solutely necessary to secure position ; and that attempt- 
ing comfort in an humbler sphere is rather contempt- 

ible than otherwise—so long as young men can't afiord 
to get married, and young ladies object to the ‘trouble’ 
of household ministry—in short, so long as New York 
aspires to become a Brummagem Paris, (and Joes it 
very clumsily,) boarding houses will, undoubtedly, 
continue to exist. Of their general effects on indi- 
vidual and metropolitan character we have no doubt. 

an in- 
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aptitude for social pleasures.’ Granting that there 
may be some grounds for ‘he accusation, has not this 
universal barrack systen:, something to do with its 
existence ?” fo, 

A Journey through Texas; or, a Saddle Trip 
on the Southwestern Frontier, is the title of an | 
interesting volume from the pen of FREDERIC | 
Law Oxmsrep, whose “ Seaboard Slave States” | 
was published first in the columns of one of 
our city papers, and afterward in a volume, 
about a year since. He introduces us now to 
a semi-barbarous state of society, where there 
is little of the chivalry and high sense of honor 
boasted of in the older slave states, but where 
the blighting curse of “the patriarchal insti- 
tution” is making rapid progress. We shall be 
accused of “rank abolitionism’” for merely 
noticing this volume, and possibly some of our 
cver watchful readers “on the border” may be 
induced, as in time past, to warn us of our 
danger, if we venture to make an extract. 
Of course with this fear before us we must 
“draw it mild.” Here, then, is an interview 
with a woman from the North, who corrobo- 
rates the sentiment, of which, indeed, we never 
had a doubt, that “Northern people, when 
they come to the South, have less feeling for the 
negroes than Southerners themselves usually 
have.” She says: 


“Folks up North talked about how badly the ne- 
groes were treated; she wished they could see how 
much work her girls did. She had four of them, and 
she knew they didn’t do half so much work as one 
good Dutch girl such as she used to have at the North. 
O! the negroes were the laziest things in creation; 
there was no knowing how much trouble they gave to 
look after them. Up to the North, if a girl went out 
into the garden for anything, when she came back she 
would clean her feet, but these nigger girls will stump 
right in and track mud all over the house. What do 
they care? They'd just as lief clean the mud after 
themselves as anything else; their time isn’t any 
value to themselves. What do they care for the 
trouble it gives you? Not a bit. And you may 
scold ‘em and whip’em; you never can break ’em 
into better habits. 

“T asked what were servants’ wages when they 
were hired out to do housework. They were paid 
seven or eight dollars a month; sometimes ten, She 
didn’t use to pay her girl at the North but four dol- 
lars, and she knew she would do more work than any 
six of the niggers, and not give half so much trouble as 
one. But you couldn't get any other help here but 
niggers. Northern folks talk about abolishing slavery, 
but there wouldn't be any use in that; that would be 
ridiculous, unless you could some way get rid of the 
niggers. Why, they'd murder us all in our beds; that’s 
what they'd do. Why, over to Fannin there was a 
negro woman that killed her mistress with an axe, and 
her two little ones. The people just flocked together, 
and hung her right up on the spot; they ought to 
have piled some wood round her and burned her to 
death: that would have been a good lesson to the rest. 
We afterward heard her scolding one of her girls; the 
girl made some exculpatory reply, and getting the best 
of the argument, the mistress angrily told her if she 
said another word she would have two hundred 
lashes given her. She came in and remarked that if 
she hadn't felt so nervous she would have given that 
girl a good whipping herself; these niggers are so 
saucy it’s very trying to one who has to take care of 
them.” 


Severe trials, doubtless. What right had 
the wench to get the better of her mistress in 
an argument? But here is a specimen of the 
state of society, and of hospitality, and mater- 
nal affection, all blended in one interview 
with a native born Southern lady. Our traveler 
and his friend entered a house of the better 
class on the borders of Red River. The mas- 





ter and all his working gang were out in the 
fields : 

“A bold-faced, but otherwise good-looking woman, of 
a youngish middle age, was ironing a shirt on the ta- 
ble. We stated our circumstances, and asked if we 
could get some dinner from her. She reckoned we 
could, she said, if we'd wait till she was done ironing. 
So we waited, taking seats by the fire, and examining 
the literature and knick-knacks on the mantel-pieces. 


| These consisted of three Natchitoches Chronicles, a 


Patent Office Agricultural Report, Christie’s Guleanic 
Almanae, a Bible, The Pirate of the Gulf, a powder- 
horn, the sheath of a bowie-knife, a whip-lash, and a 
tobacco-pipe. 

“Three of the hounds, a negro child, and « white 
child had followed us to the door of the cabin, three 
chickens had entered before us, a cat and kittens were 
asleep in the corner of the fire-place. By the time we 
had finished reading the queer advertisement in French 
of runaway negroes in the Chronicle, two of the 
hounds and the black child had retired, and a tan- 
colored hound, very lean, and badly crippled in one 
leg, had entered ond teal asking permission with his 
tail to come to the fire-place. The white child, a 
frowzy girl of ten, came toward us. I turned and 
asked her name. She knitted her brows, but made 
no verbal reply. I turned my chair toward her, and 
asked her to come tome. She hung her head for an 
instant, then turned, ran to the hound, and struck him 
a hard blow in the chops. The hound quailed. She 
struck him again, and he turned half around, then she 
began with her feet, and kicked him out, taking her- 
self after him. 

“At length the woman finished her ironing, and 
went to the kitchen, whence quickly returning, she 
placed upon the table a plate of cold, salt, fat pork, a 
cup of what to both eye and tongue seemed lard, but 
which she termed butter; a plate of very stale, dry, 
flaky, micaceous corn-bread; a jug of molasses, and & 
pitcher of milk. 

“*Well, now it’s ready, if you'll eat it,’ said she, 
turning to us, *Best we've got. Situp. Take some 
butter, and she sat down in the rocker at one end of 
the table. We took seats at the other end. 

“* Jupiter! what's the matter with this child? A 
little white child that had crawled up into the gallery, 
and now to my side, flushed face, and wheezing like a 
high-pressure steamboat. 

“*Got the croup, 1 reckon,’ answered the woman. 
‘Take some ‘lasses.’ 

“The child crawled into the room. With the aid 
of a hand it stood up and walked round to its mother, 

“* How long has It been going on that way ?’ asked 


e. 

“*Well, it’s been going or some days, now, and 
keeps getting worse. “T'was right bad last night, in 

the night. I reckoned I should lose it, one spell.’ 

“We were quite fuint with hunger when we rodo 
up, but didn’t eat much of the corn-cake and pork. 

The woman and the age eer child sat still and 
watched us, and we sat still and did our best, making 
much of the milk. 

“*Have you had a physician to see that child?’ 
asked the doctor, drawing back his chair. 

“She had not. 

“* Will you come to me, my dear ?” 

“The child came to him; he felt its pulse and 
atted its hot forehead, looked down its throat, and 
eaned his ear on its chest. 

“* Are you a doctor, sir?” 

“* Yes, madam.’ 

“*Got some fever, hasn't it? 

we Yes.’ 

“*Have you done anything for it 

“*Not near so much as’t had last night.’ 

“*Well, there was a gentleman here, he told me sweet 
oil and sugar would be good for it, and I gave ita 
good deal of that; made it sick, it did. I thought, 
perhaps that would do it good.’ 


“*Yes. You have had something like this in your 
family before, haven't you? You don’t seem much 
alarmed.’ 


“*O yes, sir; that are one (pointing to the frowzy gir), 
whose name was Angelina) had it two or three times— 
onst most as bad as this. All my children have had it. 
Is she bad, doctor?” 

“*Yes. I should say this was a very serious thing.’ 

“*Have you any medicine in the house? he asked, 
after the woman had returned from a journey to the 
kitchen. She opened a drawer of the bureau, half full 
of patent medicines and some common drugs. ‘ There's 
a whole heap o’ truck in thar. I don’t know what it 
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allis| Whatever you want just help yourself. I can't 
read writin’; you must pick it out.’ 

“Such as were available were taken out and given 
to the mother, with directions about administering 
them, which she promised to obey. ‘ But the first and 
most important thing for you to do is to shut the door 

and make up the fire, and put the child to bed, and try 
to keep this wind off her.’ 

“*Lord! sir, you can’t keep her in bed—she’s too 
w ile ;° 

‘Well, you must put some more clothes on her. 
Wrap her up and try to keep her warm. The very 
best thing you can do for her is to give her @ warm 
bath. Have you not got a washing tub? ? 

“*O! yes, sir, 1 can dothat. She'll go to bed pretty 
early; slie’s used to going between sundown and dark.’ 

“* Well, give her the warm bath, then, and if she 
gets worse, send for a physician immediately. You 
must be very careful of her, madam.’ 

“ We walked to the stable, and as the horses had not 
finished eating their corn, 1 lounged about the quarters, 
and talked with the negro. 

“There was not a single soul in the quarters or in 
sight of the house except ourselves, the woman and 
her children, and the old negro. The negro women 
must have taken their sucklings with them, if they had 
any, to the field where they were at work. 

“When our horses were ready we paid the negro 
for taking care of them, and I went in and asked the 
woman what I might pay her for what we had eaten. 

“* What!’ she asked looking in my face as if angry. 

“T feared she was offended by my offering money for 
her hospitality, and put the que stion again as delicately 
as I could. She continued her sullen gaze at me for a 
moment, and then answered as if the words had been 
bullied out of her by a Tombs lawyer. 


“* Dollar, I reekon. 
“* What!’ thought I, but handed her the silver. 


“ Riding out as the bars let down for us by the old 
negro, we wondered if the child would be living twenty- 
four hours Iter, and if it survived, what its moral 
chances were. Poor, we thought. Five miles from 
& neighbor; ten, probably, from a Louisiana school; 
hound-pups and negroes for playmates.” 


We had marked other passages for quotation, 
but must forbear. Wecommend Mr. Olmsted’s 
volume to those who desire information that 
may be relied upon relative to that portion of 
our republic; and a perusal of it will not fail 
to deepen their detestation of a system which 
is cursing that goodly heritage, and which must, 
sooner or later, if not repented of, bring down 
upon us, as a nation, the vengeance of the Al- 
mighty. ee 

Fresh Leaves. By Fanny Fern. A very neatly- 
printed and uniquely-bound pocket velume, from 
the press of Mason & Brothers ; containing short 
fugitive articles that have already appeared in 
the periodicals of the day, a new story, and 
the “ Hundred-dollar-a-column” story, as the 
author calls it, she having received that sum 
for it from the publisher of the “ Ledger.” The 
new story evinces no great power of invention, 
and in fact, rather flat. In her shorter 
pieces, Fanny succeeds better. They are never 
dull nor prosy; generally piquant, egotistic, 
and pointed; and sometimes sarcastic and hoy- 
denish, and bordering upon vulgarity. 


is, 


SITE DON’T LIKE HOOPS. 


“Ts it not a shame, that a deprecating blush should 
crimson a gentleman’s forehead because he ventures 
to seat himself, in a public conveyance, in the prox- 
imity of these abominable, limb-disguising, uncomfort- 
able, monopolizing hoops? Women who are blessed 
with hips, should most certainly discard these nui- 
sances, and women who are not, should know that 
narrow shoulders, and a bolster conformation, look 
more ramrod-y still, in contrast with this artificial 
voluminousness of the lower story. 

“ And then the little girls!) The idea of hunting un- 
der these humbugs of hoops, for little fairy girls, whose 
antelope motions are thus circumscribed, their grace- 
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ful limbs hidden, and their gleeful sports checked—the 
monstrosity of making hideous their perfect propor- 
tions, and rendering them a laughing-stock to every 
jeering boy whom they meet; and—worse than all— 
the irreparable moral wrong of teaching them that 
comfort and decency must be sacrificed to Fashion! 
Bah! I have no patience to think of it. I turn my 
pained eyes for relief to the little ragged romps who 
run round the streets, with one thin garment, swaying 
artistically to the motion of their unfettered limbs. I 
rush into the sculptor’s studio, and feast my eyes on 
limbs which have no drapery at all.” 


SHE CRITICISETH MEN'S GEAR ALSO. 


“There's Tom with that autumn-leaf colored vest 
on, that, I so hate. Why don’t men wear pretty vests ? 
why caf’t they leave off those detestable stiff collars, 
stocks, and things, that make them all look like choked 
chickens, and which hide so many handsomely-turned 
throats, that a body never sees, unless a body is mar- 

ried, or unless a body happens to see a body's brothers 
while they are shaving. Talk of women's throats— 
you ought to see a whiskered throat I saw once.” 





SHE SATIRIZETH THE BOSTON LADIES. 


“The Boston woman draweth down her mouth, 
rolleth up her eyes, foldeth her hands, and walketh on 
a’crack. She rejoiceth in anatomical and chemical 
lectures. She prateth of Macaulay and Carlyle; be- 
longeth to many and divers reading-classes, and smileth 
in a chaste, moonlight kind of way on literary men. 
She dresseth (to her praise be it spoken) plainly in 
the streot, and considereth india-rubbers, a straw bon- 
net, and a thick shawl, the fittest costume for damp 
and cloudy weather. She dresseth her children more 
for comfort than show, and bringeth them up also to 
walk on acrack. She maketh the tour of the Com- 
mon twice or three times a day, without regard to the 
barometer. She goeth to church twice or three times 
on Sunday, sandwiched with Bible-classes and Sab- 
bath-schools. She thinketh London, Vienna, or Paris 
—fools to Boston; and the ‘ Boulevards’ and *‘ Tuyil- 
leries’ not to be mentioned with the Frog Pond and 
the Common. She is well posted up as to politics— 
thinketh ‘as Pa does,’ and sticketh to it through 
thunder and lightning. When asked to take a gentle- 
man’s arm, she hooketh the tip of her little finger cir- 
a on to his male coat-sleeve. She is as prim 

as a bolster, as stiff as a ramrod, as frigid as an icicle, and 
not even matrimony with a New Yorker could thaw 
her.” 





SHE CONSOLETH HERSELF FOR BEING A 
WOMAN. 

“Fanny isa woman. For that she is not to blame; 
though since she first found it out. she has never 
ceased to deplore it. She might be prettier; she might 
be younger. She might be older; she might be uglier. 
She might be better; she might be worse. She has 
been both over-praised and over-abused, and those 
who have abused her worst, have imitated and copied 
her most. 

“One thing may be said in favor of Fanny: she was 
NOT, thank Providence, born in the beautiful, back- 
biting, s: inctimonious, slandering, clean, contumelious, 
pharisaic ‘al, phiddle-de-dee, peck-measure city—of 
Boston !’ 


There are better things than these in her lit- 
tle book, and worse ; but we have no space for 
further extracts. 


Guy Livingstone is a novel of the blood-and- 
thunder school, abounding in the less creditable 
scenes of English life among the upper classes, 
It is full of love-scenes, flirtations, steeple- 
chases, deadly duels, and early deaths. ‘The 
hero and the heroine both pass away without 
reaching the goal of matrimony to which most 
novels tend; and while it must be admitted that 
the author evinces great skill in the delineation 
of character, it is equally clear that his book 
| is little calculated to mend the morals or to 
| purify the heart. (Harpers.) 
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A new tale, by the author of the “ Lamp- 
Lighter,” is just published, simultaneously, in 
London, and by Jewett & Co. in Boston. Itis a 
domestic story; the scene is laid in this city 
mainly, and partly in the Great West. It is 


entitled, Mabel Vaughan, who is a very esti- | 


mable young lady, far above the average to be 
met with in real life. Her career, from child- 
hood to matrimony, is traced skillfully; and, 
with the other personages introduced, makes 
up a readable narrative, inculcating patience 
and cheerfulness in the hour of trial, and con- 
fident trust in the wisdom and goodness of an 
overruling Providence. 

Of books specially designed for the young, 
we note, with commendation: 

The Wilmot Family ; or, Children at Home ; one 
of the recent issues of the Sunday-School Union 
from the press of Carlton & Porter. It is an En- 
glish story, religious in its aim, and written in 
an attractive style. 

The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince, by Wr- 
ram M. Tuayer, is a skillful adaptation of the 
more prominent events and striking traits in 
the life and character of the late Amos Law- 
rence. It is designed to show, and the design 
is very successfully carried out, that success in 


life depends upon right principles adopted in 


| youth, and persevered in through mature age. 
' Its perusal can hardly fail to exert a happy in- 


fluence upon the youthful reader, (Gould § Lin- 
coln, Boston.) 
History of King Philip. Him of Macedon, we 


| supposed, on taking up this volume, and finding 


it one of the series so frequently commended 
in our pages, from the pen of Joun 5, C. ABsorr. 
We were mistaken. This King Philip was the 
celebrated Wampanoag Indian chieftain, and 
here he is, in admirable portraiture, to be 
placed on the same shelf with Julius Cesar, and 
Hannibal, and Nero, and Cortez, and the other 


| men of renown, to whose biography Mr. Abbott 
| has devoted so many volumes. 


Like the others 
of the series, King Philip is written in a style 
that, for purity and simplicity, will commend it 
not only to the young, but to readers of all ages ; 
and there are few, even among educated men, 
so well versed in the early history of New En- 
gland, as to be incapable of deriving information 
from the researches of the author. (Harpers.) 

Viola, and her little Brother Arno, is a pleasing 
tale, with a good moral, from the wonderfully 
prolific pen of Jacob Abbott, whose skill in 
story-telling is unsurpassed by any living au- 
thor. (Harpers.) 





The Farm and the Flower-Garden, 


Plants in Rooms.—TVhis is a subject in which 
we hope to interest all, but more especially our 
female readers. There is no more interesting 
and instructive pastime than the culture of 
plants; more particularly of room plants during 
the winter. No matter how few they may be, 
they serve to break the monotony of the winter 
months, and contrast charmingly with the bleak 
scene without; and they give » spirit of life 
and cheerfulness to the home circle which few 
can fail to feel and appreciate. There can be 
no doubt that we are all of us too indifferent 
to the beneficence of the Creator in bestowing 
upon us this most precious gift of plants and 
flowers, which, man alone excepted, constitute 
earth’s pre-eminent beauty and her chiefest 
glory. We can form no conception of the 
world without them ; the painter, the poet, and 
the descriptive writer, are indebted to them for 
many of their best thoughts; and they form a 
leading element in our most glowing concep- 
tions of happiness in this world and the next. 
Since, then, they are so intimately blended 
with the soul’s loftiest aspirations, and minister 
so largely to its crevings for the beautiful and 
true, let us draw them closer to our bosoms, 
and give them a choice place in the domestic 
home, that they may add a keener zest to all 
our joys. 

We must make home attractive, if we would 
have its inmates seek their chief enjoyment 
there. One of our great faults as a people is a 
want of home attachment; it is a serious fault, 
and may be imputed, in a measure, to the fact 
that we make so little endeavor to beautify 





home. We often bedizzen it excessively with 
gew-gaws and tinsel, the glare and novelty of 
which for a while fix the attention; but they 
soon pall the senses and lose their interest, and 
the mind wanders abroad for fresh excitement. 
These things are not beauty, and can never 
awaken and strengthen that sacred sentiment 
which lies deep in the heart, a love of home ; and 
we know of few things better calculated to do 
so than the care of plants. We can hardly fail 
to become attached to any beautiful object 
which we feel to be dependent upon us for the 
continuance of its being ; and the mind is so con- 
stituted, that, however lost to ennobling feel- 
ings, the love of flowers springs up spontane- 
ously in the heart. In addition, and unlike 
most other things, they never lose their novelty 
and interest, but are ever presenting new phases 
of beauty to awaken fresh sentiments of love. 
It is precisely these elements which so pe- 
culiarly fit plants and flowers to beget, and con- 
stantly minister to a love of home. Let us, 
then, always have by us some of these good 
ministering angels, and especially let us give 
them a place in the fireside circle during the 
dreary winter months; they will greatly con- 
tribute to its cheerfulness. We wish specially 
to interest the girls in this subject, for we 
know their influence over the boys. The care 
of room plants is peculiarly suited to the former ; 
there is not only a certain fitness in the asso- 
ciation, but the labor is light, pleasant, and 
every way appropriate to woman’s hands, There 
is no such insuperable difficulty connected with 
the culture of room plants, that any should be 
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deterred from making the attempt, provided a | 


few necessary conditions are at hand. A win- 
dow having a southern exposure is the best, 
but one fronting either the east or west will 
do very well. Have a table made of the width 
of the window, and nail on the four sides a strip 
about two inches wide; the corners should be 
tightly joined. This makes the top of the table 
a shallow box, which is to be filled with clean 
white sand, which not only catches the water 
that falls in watering the plants, but evaporates 
a moisture congenial totheir health. The legs 
of the table should be furnished with rollers, 
and it can then be readily moved from the win- 
dow at night when the weather is severe. A 
table of this kind can be placed at one or more 
windows, as may be convenient. Its advantages 
over the ordinary flower stand are too mani- 
fest to need specification. The plants should 
be arranged in such manner as to have the tall- 
est at the back and sides of the table; but no 
arrangement of the plants should be permanent ; 
their position should be changed from time to 
time, so that all may receive a due share of sun- 
shine, and different sides of the plants should 
be presented to the light to insure a uniform 
and symmetrical growth, Soft-wooded plants 
need more light than hard-wooded kinds. All 
these various conditions may be met by proper 
attention and occasional changes, and the plants 
kept in a healthy growing condition. In mild, 
pleasant weather, the window may be thrown 
open to admit fresh air. 

Much care is needed in watering: the earth 
must not be soddened with water, neither 
hould it be suffered to get so dry as to cause 
the plants to wilt. It is quite necessary to 
sprinkle the foliage frequently; and for this 
purpose, and also for watering the plants gen- 
erally, a watering-pot with a finely-pierced rose 
is the best thing that can be used. The spout 


should be at least two feet long, to facilitate | 


the watering of plants in the middle of the ta- 

The top of the table being filled with 
sand, water may be freely poured over the tops 
of the plants without risk of soiling the carpet ; 
the sand is thus kept always wet, and by evap- 
oration produces a moist atmosphere around 
the plants very conducive to their health. 

There are some kinds of plants better adapted 
to room culture than cthers; and we here add 
the names of some of the best, from which a 
selection may be made. The list of annuals we 
gave in our last all succeed well in a room, and 
will bloom freely; but the easiest to manage 
are Sweet Alyssum, Lobelia gracilis, and Mig- 
nonnette. Of perennials, the following are best: 
Azaleas, Cacte, Primula Chinensis, Scarlet Ge- 
raniums, Calla Ethiopica, Oxalis, Ixias, Babi- 
anas, Oranges, Lemons, Hyacinths, Tea Roses, 
Coronillas, Verbenas, Petunias, Cupheas. The 
list might be extended, but it is best to begin 
with a few plants of the easiest culture; and 
vhen experience has been gained, others of 
more difficult culture may be added. 

It will be necessary to repot the plants at 
times to meet the demands of increased growth, 
as well as to prune them occasionally, and to 
keep the surface soil open and the pots clean. 


ble. 











beyond the length we wished; but the subject 
is both interesting and important, and we could 
not say less with any hope of making the sub- 
ject of practical value; we shall not regret 
the space if we shall succeed in inducing even 
one of our readers to take up this elegant and 
instructive pastime. We are really in earnest 
about this subject, and hold ourselves ready to 
answer all queries the fair reader may propound., 


Blackberries.—The demand for this fine fruit 
is on the increase, and now exceeds the supply. 
The cultivated varieties should be extensively 
grown to supply the markets of our large cities. 
The culture is not difficult, and the crop is a 
profitable one if grown within a reasonable dis- 
tance of a good market. It is usual to plant in 
the spring, but we have met with almost uni- 
form success in fall planting, and recommend it 
to others. A sandy loam of good body or a 
well-drained clayey loam is well adapted to its 
growth. The ground should be plowed deep 
and heavily manured. Plant in rows four feet 
apart ; the plants are usually placed three feet 
apart in the rows; but we think this rather too 
close. Weeds must be kept down, and the 
ground mellow, by the use of a light plow and 
the hoe, All the wood that has fruited must 
be cut out early the following spring, and the 
leading shoot and the laterals shortened in. 
Suckers must not be allowed to come up at ran- 
dom ; all except those immediately round the 
“stool” must be destroyed on their first ap- 
pearance; otherwise there will in time be such 
a mass of cane as to set cultivation at defiance, 

In regard to kinds, the Dorchester (Boston 
High Bush) and the New Rochelle are the best 
for market. The first named is the handsomest, 
sweetest, and best flavored berry ; the latter is 
somewhat more productive, and perhaps a little 
more hardy ; but both will go through our or- 
dinary winters uninjured. The New Rochelle 
is sometimes called the Lawton, but very im- 
properly. Mr. Lawton has not the shadow of a 
claim to give it his name; and we are glad to 
see that this name is beginning to be repudiated 
by pomologists and horticultural societies all 
over the country. ‘Two or three new varieties 
of blackberries have lately been brought before 
the public, but we have not seen enough of them 
to be able to speak of their merits. 


Hyacinths —The ground for these may be pre- 
pared the same as for tulips. Plant the bulbs 
three inches deep, either in beds or clumps; 
and if the colors are known, arrange them with 
reference to the best effect. The outdoor treat- 
ment of the hyacinth is very much the same as 
that of the tulip, and the directions given for 
that will apply here. Hyacinths are often 
grown in pots and glasses. The single varicties 
are best for these purposes. The soil should be 
a mixture of rich loam and sand ; pint pots are 
large enough for a single bulb; put drainage in 
the bottom of the pot, and fill up with soil, just 
covering the crown of the bulb. Water freely 
when in bloom. When grown in glasses, just 
the bottom of the bulb should touch the water, 
which should be changed at least once a week, 


Insects will also need looking after sharply. | Hyacinths are not only beautiful, but many are 
These and other topics we must recur te here- | exquisitely fragrant. They are great favorites, 
after. We have already extended this article ! especially with the ladies. 
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The Garden.—Everything about the garden 
should now be put in order for the winter. 
Cut off the tops of herbaceous plants; tie up 
such as are liable to be broken by the lodg- 
ment of snow; clean off the walks; if the soil 
is stiff and heavy, spade it up rough, to be 
mellowed by the winter frosts; if you have 
plenty of manure, give the flower borders a 
coating of it; top dress the lawn, if necessary ; 
protect with straw or manure all half-hardy 
plants; and otherwise see that everything is in 
condition to be safe from accident during the 
winter. A little care and attention to these 
matters now will save much labor in the spring, 
and your plants will be the better for it. 


Tulipe.—These may continue to be planted 
as long as the ground can be worked. The 
soil should be deeply spaded and enriched with 
good old manure. They may be planted in 
beds, clumps, or rows, or in any form the fancy 
may suggest. When planted in beds, verbe- 
nas, petunias, etc., may be put in between 
them in the following spring; the bulbs should 
be lifted as often as every third year, and di- 
vided. Two inches is sufficiently deep to plant 
them. The single varieties are best for out- 
door culture, and are more generally admired 
than the double ones. 


Brooklyn Horticultural Society.—This active 
and vigorous young Society held its annual ex- 
hibition at the Atheneum on the 23d and 24th 
of September, The exhibition was one of the 
best yet held, and was well attended. The dis- 
play of fruit was fine, but the great feature of 
the exhibition was the large collection of speci- 
men plants. We have no room for details, but 
we cannot help saying that such plant growers 
as Louis Menand, Martin Collopy, George Ham- 
lyn, J. E. Rauch, etc., deserve a high meed of 
praise for the great care and manifest skill ex- 
hibited by their splendid specimen plants. This 
society is moving on with a steady determina- 
tion which promises to make it the leading so- 





ciety of the State, if it is not already so. We 
wish it great success. 
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A map of busy life, 
Its fluctuations and its vast eoncerns.—CowPeEr. 





The Rev. James B. Finley, a well-known minister, 
and for many years 4 missionary among the Indians, 
died at Eaton, Ohio, Septernber 6th. Ie was a native 
of North Carolina, and had reached the ripe age of 
seventy-six. ... ZThomas Dick, LL.D. author of the 
“Christian Philosopher,” and of several other valuable 
works, recently died at his residence in Broughty 
Ferry, Scotland, in the eighty-third year of his age. . . 
Dr, Rufus W. Griswold died in this city, on the 27ta 
of August. He was born in Rutland County, Vt, 
February 15, 1515. Early in life he was ordained as a 
Baptist minister, but soon left that profession to devote 
himself entirely to literature, and was successively 
connected with the weekly papers, the New Yorker, 
the Brother Jonathan, the New World, and the 
monthly publications, Grukum’s Magazine and the 
International Magazine... . A National Compen- 
sation Emancipution Society was organized at Cleave- 
land, Ohio, in August last. Its object is declared to be 
the extinction of American slavery by contributing to 
the compensation of slaveholders for their losses in the 
emancipation of their slaves. Professor Silliman, of 
Yale College, was elected president; and Elihu Burritt, 
corresponding secretary.... At @ Convention of 
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New School Presbyterians held at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, resolutions were adopted to the effect, that inas- 
much as the relation of master and servant does not 
properly belong to church judicatories as a subject of 
discussion or inquiry, therefore, that it is resolved by 
this Convention that the General Assembly of the 
Church has no power to pronounce & sentence of con- 
demnation on a lower judicatory, or individuals, for 
any cause, unless they have been before the Assembly 
in the way prescribed by the constitution; that the 
Convention recommends all Presbyterians opposed to 
the agitation of slavery to appoint delegates to the As- 
sembly to meet at Knoxville, on the third Tuesday in 
May next, for the purpose of organizing a General 
Synod, under the name of the United Synod Presby- 
terian Church of America... . One of the greatest 
hail storms on record visited some parts of Green 
County, Pennsylvania, in the month of August last. 
The hail came down in a perfect torrent; the stones 
varied from the size of a partridge’s to that of a hen’s 
egg, and came with such force, and in such quantities, 
as to do great damage to nearly everything in the track 
of the storm. Shingle roofs were split to pieces, the 
growing corn was perfectly stripped of its blades and 
shoots, the apple trees were left naked of leaves and 
barren of fruit, the buckwheat was entirely destroyed 
the forest trees were left almost as naked as in mi 

winter, and the fruit trees of all kinds were almost en- 
tirely stripped of their foliage and fruit. The fowls 
which were without shelter were killed by the weight 
and force of the hail stones.... Zhe Minnesota 
Constitutional Conventions closed their sessions at 
St. Paul after deliberating for seven weeks. The con- 
stitutions produced by both bodies were identical, 
They were regarded as fully meeting the requirements 
of the public welfare. ... An interesting report has 
been received by the War Department from the super- 
intendent of the Wagon Road Expedition from Fort 
Defiance. The camel experiment is pronounced suc- 
cessful, These animals carried seven hundred pounds 
burden each, principally provender for mules, and 
were much less jaded than the mules, Their temper, 
tractability, capacity for bearing burdens, and going 
without water, while they live on food upon which 
other animals would starve, render them valuable for 
transportation on the prairies... . Zhe Steamship 
“Arago” was boarded on the 6th of September, off 
Cape Race, by a fishing smack, when only eight days 
out from Southampton, and telegraphed from St. Jolin’s, 
Newfoundland, to New York. This was the first suc- 
cessful result of an experiment which has for some time 
been projected; and until the completion of the At- 
lantic telegraph, we may look to the frequent ae 
of European advices of only a week old; after which 
we shall have it daily perhaps... . The Centeniat 
Anniversury of the birthday of Lafayette was appro- 
priately celebrated in New York on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, by the Garde Lafayette and a number of 
French and American residents, who partook of a 
banquet at Jones's Wood.... The new steam frigate 
“Roanoke” broke her back on being launched from 
Norfolk a few months since. She has to be built anew 
about midships, at a cost of twenty thousand dollars, 
‘ A curious law question arises in the lapsing of 
a legacy which recently came before the Surrogate of 
New York. Mr. McLoskey, a gentleman worth one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, dying in Paris, left 
six thousand to a niece in Dubuque, lowa, who died on 
the same day as himself. If the hour of her death pre- 
ceded his, the legacy ae, if it succeeded his hole 
acy is vested inher. The time of their decease was so 
nearly identical that it is supposed it will have to be 
determined by the difference between solar and true 
time, the legacy thereby depending upon a question of 
longitude... . The late Convention with New (ra- 
nada covers only the matter of claims of American 
citizens against that republic, New Granada regrets 
the Panama massacre, and promises to punish the 
offenders when convicted. R commission is to pass 
upon all claims of American citizens against New Gra- 
naa from 1818 down to the Panamariot. One half the 
sum annually paid by the Panama Railroad Company 
is to go rene A satisfying the claims. The balance of 
the claims is to be otherwise provided for. Our goy- 
ernment is allowed the privilege of purchasing an island 
in the bay of Panama for a coal — and our citizens 
and mails are to be exempted from annoying and 
oppressive taxes on the transit of the Isthmus... . 
By the will of Mrs. H. H. Coalter, who died lately, 
ninety-two negroes were set free in Stafford County, 
Virginia. They are to go to Liberia, or whatever freo 
State they may select... . he forty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for 
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Fore ign Missions met at Providence, Rhode Island, in 

September, and was largely attended. Eight hundred 
and forty laborers are employed by this society, at 
home and abroad, and there are nineteen thousand two 
hundred and thirty-six children in the schools of the 
mission. Before the convention adjourned Dr. Arm- 
strong read an autograph letter from the Hawaiin king. 
It was a very well written production, presented the 
need of a college at the Sandwich Islands, and expressed 
the hope that the project would be favorably received 
and liberally aided in this country. The Reformed 
Dutch Churches formally dissolved their relation to 
the Board, intending hereafter to conduct their own 
missionary affairs... . The corner stone of the Mar- 
iner’s Harbor Baptist Meeting-house was laid in the 
city of New York on the 9th of September... . On 
the same day the corner stone of the new church edi- 
fice for the Methodist Episcopal congregation, formerly 
worshiping in Mulberry-street, was laid, corner of 
Twenty-Second-street and Fourth Avenue, New York. 
The chureh is to be of rough marble, built in the Romar- 
esque style, and, with the ground, when completed, 
will cost one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
It is intended to accommodate about twelve hundred 
people... . The presentation of Gener al Jackson's 

old snug-bor to Major Dyckman did not take place 
at the time expected; Mr. Jackson declining to permit 
the relic to pass from him, there being so many re- 
Inonstrances sent to him denying that the major was 
New York’s bravest son in the Mexican war. The 
Scott Legion, the remnant of the two Pennsylvanian 
regiments that served in the late war with Mexico, 
eclebrated last month the anniversary of the entry of 
the American army into the Hall of the Montezuimas, 
by a procession, after which they were addressed by 
several individuals, who distinguished themselves on 
the oceasion, among whom was Major Dyckman. 
Brigham Young is making the most fiery demonstra- 
tions against the action of our government in sending 
out troops and a new governor to keep him and his 
deluded followers within the bounds of reason... . 
The steamship “ Central America” was lost in a ter- 
rible hurricane, off Cape Hatteras, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, when upward of four hundred passengers, 
the Californian mails, and nearly sixteen hundred 
shousand dollars in specie, were lost. The stern- 
post of a new flag ship for the Russian navy was 
raised at the yard of William H. Webb, in this city. 
There were present a number of distinguished officers 
and gentlemen, and all paid honor to the Czar for giv- 
sng to an American mechanic the Y ference of build- 
ing what is to be, when — vleted, the swiftest war 
steamer in the world. The Attorney General 
has given his decision on a ‘point of law submitted to 
him by the Secretary of the Interior, regarding the 
payment of pensions to children of deceased revolu- 
tionary soldiers. He decided that children had no 
legal right to pensions granted to deceased parents. . . 
The quantity of public land sold by the government 
during the last fiscal year was nearly 4,143,000 acres, 
and the amount realized upward of $3,500,000. The 
Commissioner of the Land Office has decided that rail- 
roads are to have no lands set apart until after actual 
survey ond location. General Scott has replied 
to General Pillow’s recent elaborate revelations re- 
specting the alleged bribery of General Santa Anna 
during the pendency of the war with Mexico. Gen- 
eral Scott positively declares that he never gave Santa 
Anna a dollar.... <A terrible explosion occurred 
on the evening of the last day of September, in the 
Knickerbocker Plaster Works, situated in West-street, 
New York. The explosion blew to atoms the factory, 
a three story brick edifice, together with two or three 
brick dwellings adjoining, occupied by several poor 
families. A large number of persons were buried be- 
neath the ruins, 2 few of whom escaped without injury, 
but the majority were either killed, or so badly 
wounded that their lives were despaired of... The 
American Sunday-School Union, of Philadelphia, 
have published a card announcing the defaleation of 
the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. F. W. Porter, for an 
amount believed not to exceed ninety thousand dol- 
jars. He has issued notes and acceptances at various 
times to that amount without entering them upon the 
books of the Society. 














The Reports of the Harvest from all parts of Eu- 
repe are most encourag sing, and an abundant supply 
of food is promised. . . >» Divorce Bill was taken 
upin the House of Lords, pe month, and a motion 
that the Commons amendments be taken into consid- 
eration that day six months was rejected by a vote of 
forty-four to sixty-six. The various clauses of the 
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bill were then ale +hated with varying results, govern- 
ment in some divisions being deft in minority. The 
bill was finally passed. Th harbarous atrocities 
perpetrated by the rebels in India conti: ue to fill s 
large place in our latest Englisii papers. It is said 
that at Cawnpore, on the 24th of June, in consequence 
of Sir Hugh Wheeler being mortally wounded, the 
force had accepted the proffer of safety made by Nena 
Sahib and the mutineers. Nena allowed them to get 
into the boats, and then fire was opened upon them 
from the banks of the river, and all were destroyed. 
The London Jimes, after dwelling on this inhuman 
act, and also upon the brutal manner in which the 
women were treated at Delhi before they were 
put to death, says: “It ought to be known, reluctant 
as we are to tell it, that the women and unmarried 
girls who fell into the hands of the mutineers and 
populace of Delhi were carried in procession fur hours 
through the chief thoroughfare of the city, with every 
horror that could degrade them in the e yes of the peo- 
ple, previous to the last brutalities and ‘cruelties that 
then, in the sight of thousands, were perpetrated upon 
them. It was done of settled purpose, to degrade 
England, to degrade Europe, to degrade a Christian 
empire, and a Christian queen. Now, we say it after 
full deliberation, and with a due regard to the objec- 
tions always forthcoming against any real and effectual 
policy, that not one stone of that city should be left 
upon another. Delhi should for the future be only 
known in history as So tom and Gomorrah, so that its 
place shall not be known.” The ratifications of 
the treaty of amity and commerce between Great 
Britain and Honduras, containing the article guaran- 
teeing the Honduras railway, have been exchanged 
in London. Senor Haran, the Honduras plenipoten- 
tiary, had re-opened negotiations on the Bay Island 
and Mosquito shore contentions, and there was every 
prospect that the modifications desired by Hondu- 
ras would be at once conceded, in which case these 
conventions would immediately go into effect... The 
British Minister to China, Lord Elgin, had explained 
the Chinese policy of the English government to the 
people of Hong Kong. The Emperor of China must 
either disavow the acts of Yeh in Canton, or take the 
very unpleasant consequences. An American citizen 
had been convicted of piracy at Hong Kong, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. ... The Rev. Dr. 
Livingston had attended a meeting of the Manches- 
ter Cotton Supply Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
ete., for the purpose of explaining the commercial re- 
sources of Africa. He said that country was well 
adapted for producing cotton, sugars, etc., and he pro- 
posed to devote the next few years of his life to special 
efforts developing these pursuits in Africa, Resolutions 
were adopted calling on the government to furnish 
Dr. Livingston with a steamer to ascend the Bambest 
River, and to enlist the Portuguese government in 
favor of the enterprise. Letters from Lady 
Franklin's arctic steamer, Fox, at Baul’s River, in 
Greenland, report the progress of the expedition, and 
say that it has exceeded expectations, and that the 
vessel answers admirably. The weather had been 
very severe, which would have the effect of breaking 
the ice up, and rendering the head of Baffin’s Bay 
clear. Advices from Madrid state that Queen 
Christina had written to her daughter, Queen Isa- 
bella, that she should have the greatest pleasure in be- 
ing with her at the period of her accouchment, but 
that she neither could nor would go to Spain while 
the Duke of Valencia was at the head of the govern- 
ment... . Jn Italy things are in a very unsettled 
state, and must sooner or later result in an outbreak, 
the success of which will, of course, be determined 
by the action of the great powers. England has 
enough on her hands at present to prevent her at- 
tempting any active interference in the political af- 
fairs of the continent. This fact, it was thought in 
some circles, would operate as a stimulus to Mazzini 
and his adherents. . . . The French Minister of 
Marine has issued an order to all captains of ships of 
war to give every aid to English vessels conveying 
troops to India, and to take them in tow when be- 
calmed. An English troop ship having put into Al- 
giers in distress, was towed thence to Gibraltar by a 
French steam frigate. The Chinese refused to J 
low the Russian mission to enter the country of 
Keakhta. It had consequently descended the Amoor 
in order to present itself at Shanghae. Russia is tak- 
ing active measures to increase her fleet and strengthen 
her position in the Pacific. A narrative of Prince 
Napoleon's Voyage in the ‘North Seas will shortly 
appear, written by a Polish gentleman, 














